Harlequin  great  Dane  "Major  Ives  of  Diamond  Lane"  —  owned  by  the  popular  ballad  singer 
and  "Wayfaring  Stranger,"  Burl  Ives — posed  on  the  terrace  of  his  master's  California  home. 


"Heard  Burl  Ives'  latest?  He's  switched  to  Calvert!" 


■nranOBHHHHnHBHHHHi 


You  hear  it  all  over  America — "I've  switched  to 
Calvert  because  it's  smoother"  ...  "1  switched 
because  it's  lighter"  .  .  .  "Calvert  really  tastes 
better"  .  .  .  Right!  Because  no  other  distiller  has 
Calvert's  experience  in  blending  better  whiskey. 
If  you've  yet  to  try  Calvert  Reserve,  tonight's 
your  night  to  switch  to  Calvert  —  for  keeps! 


Calvert  Reserve 


Smoother,  Mellower— Tastes  Better 


CHOICE  BLENDED  WHISKEY  — 86.8  PROOF— 65%  GRAIN  NEUTRAl  SPIRITS.  CAIVERT  DISTILLERS  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


LITTLE  IN  COST 

There  is  no  way  to  reckon  the  full  value 
of  the  telephone.  A  single  call  may  save 
a  life.  Make  a  friend.  Close  a  business  deal 
v/orth  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars. 
Yet  the  cost  remains  low. 

Telephone  rates  have  gone  up  far  less 
than  most  other  things  you  buy.  Actu- 
ally, the  telephone  takes  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  the  family  budget  than 
before  the  war. 

At  the  same  time,  the  value  of  the 
service  is  greater  because  the  average 
Bell  telephone  user  can  reach  40%  more 
telephones  than  three  years  ago. 

Day  and  night,  seven  days  a  week, 
the  telephone  is  at  your  service.  Quickly, 
easily  and  at  small  cost  it  keeps  you  in 
touch  with  everything  and  everybody, 
everywhere. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


TU\ 


says 

William  T.  Penrod 
Miami 


"I  stand  straighter, 
feel  better,  thanks  to 


SUPPORTER  BELT!' 


That's  right,  Mr.  Penrod!  Men  in  all 
walks  of  life  report  that  "BRACER"  Sup- 
porter Belt  helps  them  look  trimmer, 
feel  better,  helps  relieve  fatigue. 

No  other  similar  garment  offers  all 
the  features  of  "BRACER":  full  2- way 
stretch  all-elastic  seamless  belt  gently 
but  firmly  pulls  your  stomach  in,  helps 
you  stand  straighter,  your  clothes  fit 
better;  special  design  of  waistband 
assures  snug  fit,  minimum  roll;  soft, 
roomy,  no-gape  fly-front  pouch  is  self- 
adjusting  to  any  position;  exclusive 
tubular  elastic  leg  bands— no  crease, 
no  curl,  no  roll. 

Ask  at  your  department,  men's  wear, 
drug  or  surgical  store  for  the 
supporter  belt  first  in  popu- 
larity —  "BRACER"  

"BRACER*"  Royal  .  .  .wider, 
cooler,  more  porous  waist- 
band with  more  support 

FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  of  hints  on  correct  dress, 
write  Dept.  N9-2,  Bauer  &  Black,  2500  S. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  16,  III.      ,Re|r  „  s  pat  off 


$350 
$500 


BAUER  &  BLACK 


Division  of  The  Kendall  Company,  Chicago  16 
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Having  schemed  up  the  idea  for  this 
month's  cover,  Artist  Wally  Richards 
and  your  art  department  found  it  was 
not  as  easy  as  you  might  think  to  tell 
the  story  of  two  unseen  bowling  balls 
in  one  picture  of  the  people  con- 
cerned. After  a  weighty  huddle  the 
experts  retired  to  the  Rockefeller  Cen- 
ter Bowling  Alleys  with  a  camera  and 
heaved  balls  all  one  hot  lunch  hour 
while  the  camera  snapped  body  Eng- 
lish. The  resulting  poses  are  the  real 
McCoy.  If  you  don't  think  the  old 
buzzard  has  a  strike  and  the  young 
squirt  a  railroad  split,  you're  crazy. 
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In  Today's  Acute  Shortage  of  Aged  Whiskies 

COMPARE  BACK  LABELS 
AND  YOU'LL  BUY  SCHENLEY 


From  the  world's  largest  reserve 
of  quality  aged,  American,  pre-war 
whiskies,  Schenley  continues  to 
give  you  the  same  rich  measure 

year  old  whiskies* 


The  back  label  proves 
SCHEN LEY'S  PRE-WAR  QUALITY 

It's  the  back  label  that  tells 
you  the  age  of  the  whiskey 
you  hold  in  your  hand.  The 
Schenley  Back  Label  is  proof 
that  you  are  getting  the  same 
rich  measure  of  5,  6,  and  7 
year  old  whiskies.  The  Schen- 
ley name  is  your  assurance  of 
the  unequalled  blending  skill 
that  has  made  millions  agree: 

SCHENLEY 

TASTES 

BETTER! 


Join  the  millions  who  enjoy  mild,  friendly  Schenley  ^ 

—  friendly  to  your  taste 

*RARE  PRE-WAR  QUALITY  BLENDED  WHISKEY  The  straight  whiskies  in 

this  product  are  5  years  or  more  old.  35%  straight  whiskey.  65%  grain  neutral  I  |1HP| 

spirits.  86  proof.  10%  straight  whiskey  5  years  old.  21%  straight  whiskey  6  years  in 

old.  4%  straight  whiskey  7  years  old.  Copr.  1948,  Schenley  Distillers  Corp.,  N.Y.C.  *--vi 


'THOUGH  THE  TEMPERATURE 
U  THE  SAME 

Yes  ...  at  the  ceiling  or  on  the  floor,  or  any- 
where hetween  .  .  .  the  amazingly  efficient  and 
unique  VAGABOND  floor  heating  system*  main- 
tains practically  identical  temperatures.  Children 
are  warm  on  a  Vagabond  floor  in  the  winter 
time  .  .  .  and  your  head  is  not  in  a  "torrid  zone" 
when  you  are  sitting  or  standing.  You  can  find 
nothing  "just  as  good"  for  providing  healthy, 
enjoyable  atmospheric  conditions,  all  year  'round, 
in  your  trailer  home. 


Get  the  new  catalog  which  tells  and 
SHOWS  how  this  floor  heating  sys- 
tem, and  Vagabond's  forced  air  ven- 
tilation works.  Just  drop  us  a.  card. 

finger  tip  control  .  .  .  and  ALL  the 
air  is  heated  evenly! 

'Pat.  Nos.  2195691-2273176 


Tandem  Model  262 


See  these  new  Vagabonds,  1949  National  Trailer 
Show,  at  International  Amphitheatre,  Chicago, 
Feb.  18th  to  27th. 


VAGABOND  COACH  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  422,  NEW  HUDSON,  MICH. 


REEVES  FABRICS 

make  strong,  sturdy 
UNIFORMS.. .WORK  AND  SPORT  CLOTHES 


ARMY 


Ask  your  dealer  for  uni- 
forms, work  and  sporf 
clothes  of  Reeves  Fab- 
rics. Reeves  Army  Twill*, 
of  which  Uncle  Sam 
bought  90  million  yards, 
insures  extra  wearability  and  good  looks. 
Demand  Glengarrie  Poplin*  for  matching  shirts. 

'Sanforized— residual  shrinkage  less  than  1% 


gjfer/  REEVES  BROS.,  INC. 

54  Worth  St.,  New  York  13,  N.Y. 


reviews 


OF  PRODUCTS 

INVENTIONS 

IDEAS 


A  sampling  of  products  which 
are  in  process  of  development 
or  are  coming  on  the  market. 


FISHING  ACCESSORY.  To  avoid  the  annoyance  of  tangled  and  uncoiled  fishing  leaders, 
Earl  C.  Poulsen,  1222  N.  E.  Alberta,  Portland  11,  Ore.,  is  offering  a  device  called  the 
Leeder-Reeler.  The  reel-like  gadget,  made  of  red  Tenite,  is  divided  into  five  sections 
to  store  various  sizes  of  coil  leader  material  as  well  as  long  fly  leaders.  Gut  leaders 
can  be  softened  by  inserting  wet  string  or  cloth  around  the  section  holding  gut.  As  a 
special  feature  the  Leeder-Reeler  has  a  built-in  cutter.  It  retails  for  $1. 


EASY  CHAIR  COMFORT  OUT  OF  DOORS.  Designed  to  take  the 
backache  out  of  bleachers,  picnic  benches,  etc.,  a  new  fold- 
ing seat  is  now  available  which  grips  the  bench  board  and 
provides  full  fledged  back  support  for  complete  enjoyment 
of  outdoor  events.  Called  the  Comfy-Bak  Sportsman's 
Folding  Seat,  this  ingenious  device  is  equipped  with  sturdy 
steel  supports  covered  with  heavy  duty  canvas.  The  seat 
is  instantly  attached,  without  clamps  or  screws.  The  spring 
steel  frame  permits  sufficient  "give"  to  provide  back  re- 
laxation. Yet  it  can  be  folded  into  a  small  roll  which  fits 
the  pocket.  Made  by  A.  G.  Busch  &  Co.,  2632  N.  Central 
Ave.,  Chicago  39,  the  folding  seats  retail  for  $2.50  and  come  in  blue  and  green.  The 
manufacturer,  incidentally,  says  he  is  interested  in  getting  distributors. 


FEWER  TYPING  TROUBLES.  A  new  kind  of  typewriter  ribbon  which  permits  you  to  wipe 
away  mistakes  without  an  eraser  is  the  Del-e-tape  being  offered  by  Aetna  Products 
Co.,  202  E.  44th  St.,  New  York.  The  Del-e-tape  comes  with  a  liquid  eradicator  which, 
when  wiped  over  the  error,  removes  it  at  once  without  smudging.  The  ribbon  is  said 
to  have  proved  itself  with  insurance  companies.  It  retails  for  $1.50.  The  eradicator, 
which  will  outlast  several  ribbons,  sells  for  50^. 


FOR  FOOD  SHAVING.  The  lady  of  the  house  will  be  inter- 
ested in  a  new  handy  kitchen  tool  that  shaves  potatoes  (to 
chip  thinness)  and  performs  other  culinary  miracles.  The 
gadget,  called  the  Capson  Food  Shaver,  shaves  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  for  salads,  cuts  up  apples  for  pies,  chops  nuts, 
crumbles  bread,  etc.  It  is  sturdily  built  of  light-weight 
aluminum,  finished  in  a  hard,  bright  nickel,  and  is  easily 
cleaned.  The  price  is  $4.95  and  it  can  be  obtained  from 
Work  Savers  Industries,  12436  Van  Dyke,  Detroit  5. 


NEED  MORE  CLOSET  SPACE?  If  you  have  a  closet  similar  to 
that  of  Fibber  McGee's,  you'll  be  interested  in  a  space 
saver  being  offered  by  Nu-Products  Co.,  548  W.  Fulton  St., 
Long  Beach,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  bracket  which  fastens  to  the 
inside  of  the  closet  door,  and  which  drops  down  to  be 
loaded  with  as  many  as  12  dresses,  or  six  suits,  and  then 
retracts  lifting  them  out  of  the  way.  Called  the  Waldor, 
it  is  sturdily  made  of  aluminum  and  is  easily  manipu- 
lated. The  price  is  $1.50  plus  15<  postage. 


RURAL  RADIO.  A  new  table  model  farm  battery  radio,  designed  for  rapid  conversion 
without  cost  from  battery  to  power  operation,  has  been  announced  by  RCA- Victor. 
The  AM  broadcast  receiver,  called  the  Model  8-F-43  includes  as  standard  equipment 
an  RCA- Victor  electrifier  unit.  By  merely  removing  the  battery  and  plugging  in  the 
electrifier  the  purchaser  can  convert  the  set  into  a  conventional  105-125  volt,  60-cycle 
electric  radio.  The  receiver  is  attractively  housed  in  a  modern-styled  cabinet  in  walnut 
and  other  hardwoods,  and  retails  for  $45  less  batteries. 
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TO  MAKE  PAINTING  EASIER.  A  new  liquid  masking  solution 
is  now  available  to  make  painting  easier  and  to  make  pos- 
sible a  more  professional  painting  job.  The  solution,  based 
on  Vinylite  resins,  is  brushed  on  the  surface  to  be  masked. 
After  ten  seconds  it  is  dry  enough  to  shed  any  paint,  lac- 
quer or  other  coating,  and  when  the  paint  is  dry  the  plastic 
shield  can  be  peeled  off  like  tape,  thus  saving  the  tedious 
task  of  removing  excess  paint  by  scraping.  Made  by  Ram- 
sell  Products,  Inc.,  712  S.  Fifth  Ave.,  Maywood,  111.,  Paint- 
Shield  retails  for  49c  for  a  small  household  jar,  with  larger 
sizes  available. 


MAKING  YOUR  NAME  STAND  OUT.  Mural  mailbox  name-plates  that  give  24-hour  service, 
visible  day  and  night,  are  being  manufactured  by  the  Glo-Name  Co.,  Coshocton, 
Ohio.  The  glowing  name-plates  consist  of  a  heavy,  flexible  tape  hearing  iy2-inch 
black  letters  on  a  white  background  which  reflects  the  beam  of  headlights  or  a 
flashlight.  The  material  adheres  permanently  to  the  box  by  means  of  a  tacky  back, 
and  is  easy  to  mount,  durable  and  waterproof.  Glo-Name  strips  fit  all  regulation  size 
mail  boxes,  but  of  course  can  be  used  for  other  identification  purposes.  A  maximum 
of  17  letters,  spaces  and  numerals  go  with  a  strip,  and  the  strips  come  in  pairs,  one 
for  each  side  of  the  box,  at  $2  a  pair,  postpaid. 


NEW  FIBER.  Not  only  does  the  silk-worm  take  still  another 
jolt  from  a  new  man-made  fiber,  but  sheep  too  are  likely 
to  suffer.  The  fiber  is  called  Orion,  and  it  has  just  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Du  Pont  Co.  Orion  continuous  filament 
yarn  is  said  to  be  the  "ricst  silk-like  synthetic  fiber,  while 
Orion  staple  is  the  most  wool- like."  According  to  a  com- 
pany spokesman,  Orion's  resistance  to  outdoor  exposure 
is  superior  to  that  of  any  fiber,  natural  or  man-made.  To 
make  the  new  fiber,  Du  Pont  will  construct  a  large  plant 
at  Camden.  S.  C. 


SO  THE  SKIPPER  KNOWS  WHERE  HE'S  BEEN.  A  new  instrument  which  automatically  and 
continuously  records  a  ship's  course  has  been  developed  by  the  General  Electric  Co. 
The  ship  steering  recorder  marks  the  ship's  rudder  position  and  compass  direction 
and  calculates  any  deviation  from  the  set  course  on  a  moving  roll  of  paper.  Nine  of 
the  instruments  have  been  delivered  to  the  U.  S.  Navy  for  experimental  installation 
in  destroyer  and  submarine  chart  rooms.  G-E  engineers  say  the  device  can  detect  an 
error  in  course  as  slight  as  two-tenths  of  a  degree.  The  recorder  lakes  up  no  more 
room  than  a  table-model  radio  phonograph. 

BETTER  THAN  AA.  If  mice  or  men  nibble  at  your  20-yeur-uld 
Scotch,  rye  or  bourbon,  you  can  now  hold  them  at  bay 
with  an  amazing  device  called  a  Loxit  Cap.  This  is  a  plastic 
closure  which  looks  like  the  combination  knob  of  a  safe. 
What's  more,  it  works  like  one.  You  screw  it  onto  your 
bottle,  flip  the  knob  and  know  the  contents  are  more  or 
less  secure.  With  each  Loxit  Cap  you  get  your  own  private 
combination.  The  one  sent  here  for  testing  opens  on  5%, 
13  and  13,  and  we  are  pleased  to  report  that,  it  worked. 
After  following  the  accompanying  directions,  however,  it 
is  just  as  well  that  a  drink  was  available.  If  you  like  puzzles 
and  protection,  the  Loxit  Cap  can  be  ordered  from  Coleman-Copelan,  Inc.,  308  Houston 
St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  The  price  is  $1  postpaid. 

CAN  BRING  TELEVISION  WITHIN  RANGE  OF  ALL.  A  method  of  bringing  television  pro- 
grams to  almost  everyone  in  the  U.  S.,  without  waiting  for  the  establishment  of  a  costly 
network  of  cables,  has  been  described  by  C.  E.  Noble,  a  Westinghouse  engineer.  His 
system,  called  Stratovision,  would  blanket  the  country  with  television  programs  by 
using  eight  planes  flying  400  miles  apart  at  25.000  feet  altitude.  Each  of  the  planes 
would  transmit  programs  to  ground  receivers  in  an  area  approximately  500  miles  in 
diameter,  and  almost  any  event  in  the  country  could  be  televised  nationally  through 
this  system.  Tests  have  already  been  conducted  proving  that  Stratovision  is  entirely 
feasible  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

TO  STUDY  THE  FINE  POINTS.  Those  who  have  done  business  with  jewelers  or  pawn- 
brokers are  familiar  with  the  little  magnifying  glass  worn  by  those  gentlemen,  which 
tells  whether  your  diamond  is  from  South  Africa  or  the  Corning  glass  works.  Now 
you  too  can  have  one  of  those  handy  "loupes"  as  they  are  called,  and  for  only  a  dollar. 
(In  case  you  haven't  enough  diamonds  to  justify  this  investment,  the  gadget  can  also 
be  used  for  studying  stamps,  photographs,  and  for  fine  craftsmanship.)  The  new  look 
in  loupes,  called  the  Fold-Loupe,  can  be  worn  as  an  eyeglass,  but  it  also  has  an  unusual 
spring  mount  which  permits  it  to  be  placed  over  the  object.  It  is  obtainable  from  the 
Birk  Manufacturing  Co.,  Niantic,  Conn.  J.  c.  K. 

When  writing  to  manufacturers  concerning  items  mentioned  here  kindly 
mention  that  you  read  about  them  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine. 


Working  Out 

*  Bud  Palmer 


N.  Y.  Knickerbockers'  basketball  star 


"SO  seconds  to  massage."  Try  the  famous 
workout  used  by  so  many  successful  men  in 
sports  and  business.  Vitalis'  special  formula 
stimulates,  refreshes  your  scalp  as  no  non- 
alcoholic dressing  does.  And  massaging  with 
Vitalis  routs  loose  dandruff,  helps  check  ex- 
cessive falling  hair. 


"10  seconds  to  comb."  Now  your  hair 
looks  naturally  well-groomed.  No  greasy 

"patent-leather"  shine — Vitalis  contains  no 
mineral  oil.  Just  pure  vegetable  oil  that  pre- 
vents dryness,  keeps  hair  in  place.  Get  Vitalis 
today!  At  drug  counters  and  barber  shops. 


Vitalis 

"60-Second 
Workout* 

•fir  handsomer, 
healthier-lookjnQ  Mr 
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Success  Formula 

HOW  VETERANS  CAN  BEGIN 
AN   ARMY  OFFICER'S  CAREER 


As  a  veteran  you  can  become  a 
second  lieutenant  with  an  im- 
mediate two-year  initial  tour  of 
active  duty,  provided  you  can 
meet  these  qualifications: 

One  year  of  military  service  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Ma- 
rines or  Coast  Guard -between  7 
December  1941  and  30  June  1947. 

Two  years'  college  training. 

Between  ages  of  19  and  32. 

U.S.  citizen. 


Upon  being  accepted,  you'll 
begin  your  tour  of  active 
duty  with  a  3-month  s  course 
at  Officer  Training  School. 
Thorough  training  and  ex- 
pert instruction  mean  you'll 
come  out  well-equipped  for 
your  new  executive  respon- 
sibilities. 


Then  as  a  full-fledged  Reserve 
officer,  you'll  be  free  to  compete 
for  a  Regular  Army  commission 
ifyoumeettheage  requirements. 
The  Recruiting  Officer  in  your 
locality  has  all  the  information 
you  need  to  help  you  get  started 
on  this  most  worth-while  of  pro- 
fessional careers.  See  him  today! 


PEACE  IS  AMERICAS 
MOST  IMPORTANT  BUSINESS 

THE  NEW  ARMY  AND  AIR  FORCE  OFFER... 

*  WIDEST  CHOICE  OF  CAREER  JOBS 

*  BEST  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ADVANCEMENT 

*  UNUSUAL  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS 


SOMETHING  OLD,  SOMETHING  NEW 

In  the  center  section  of  this  issue  you 
will  find  something  old  in  a  new  form.  At 
its  November  meeting  the  Legion's  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  directed  that 
the  National  Legionnaire  be  consolidated 
with  the  American  Legion  Magazine  as  a 
special  section  of  the  magazine.  Thus  the 
two  national  publications  of  the  American 
Legion  now  come  to  you  between  one  set 
of  covers.  The  National  Legionnaire  does 
not  lose  its  identity  with  this  change  and 
will  continue  to  run  the  same  kind  of 
Legion  news  which  it  always  contained 
as  a  separate  publication.  While  it  is 
smaller  in  its  present  form,  the  National 
Legionnaire  will  appear  every  month  in 
the  magazine,  whereas  it  had  been  issued 
only  every  other  month  during  the  past 
year. 

CONTROVERSY  IN  THE  SPORTS  WORLD 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  demand  that  the  Pacific  Coast 
Baseball  League  achieve  major-league 
status.  Fans  who  aren't  on  the  West  Coast 
discuss  this  question  in  terms  of  making 
schedules,  splitting  World  Series  pots,  fly- 
ing ball  teams  over  the  mountains  and 
disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  major- 
league  ball.  We  thought  it  would  be  in- 
formative to  give  you  a  different  look  at 
the  threatened  explosion,  so  we  asked  Al 
Stump,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  to  give 
Legionnaires  an  on-the-spot  report  of  the 
men  and  motives  behind  the  scenes  in 
this  newest  baseball  controversy.  We 
think  he's  done  it  to  your  satisfaction  in 
The  Pacific  Coast  Baseball  Rebellion, 
page  14. 

GET  'EM  AND  HOLD  'EM  —  BUT  HOW? 

How  Sixteen  Legion  Posts  Got  and  Held 
Members,  page  18,  speaks  for  itself.  We 
think  this  kind  of  story,  which  relates  ex- 
perience rather  than  generalized  advice, 
is  what  you  want  on  the  subject  of  Post 
problems.  Somehow  we  feel  that  if  we'd 
had  the  space  to  tell  how  a  thousand  Posts 
had  done  a  successful  membership  job  the 
story  wouldn't  have  been  much  different. 

"DEAR  SIR,  YOU'RE  WRONG-" 

A  recent  sympathetic  letter  to  the  edi- 
tors of  Life  magazine  from  no  less  a  per- 
son than  the  Dean  of  the  University  of 
California  at  San  Francisco,  said  that  the 
relation  of  an  editor  to  his  readers  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  fire  hydrant  to  a  dog. 
We  know  what  he  means,  though  it  really 
isn't  as  bad  as  all  that.  The  article  in  the 
November  issue  of  this  magazine,  Can 
You  Deal  With  The  VA?  brought  us  a 
stack  of  mail  calling  us  all  sorts  of  names. 
We  made  two  neat  piles  of  these  letters, 
each  about  the  same  size.  All  the  letters 
in  one  pile  told  us  we  did  a  criminal  job 
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of  whitewashing  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, and  that  it  was  quite  obvious  that 
"you  fellows  eat  out  of  the  same  trough." 
All  the  letters  in  the  other  pile  told  us 
we  were  pretty  low  characters  for  jump- 
ing on  the  VA  that  way  and  informed  us 
that  the  VA  "does  a  heroic  job,  whether 
you  know  it  or  not." 

Are  we  downhearted?  Not  on  your  life. 
The  way  for  us  fire  hydrants  to  avoid 
such  treatment  is  never  to  come  out  in  the 
open,  just  let  the  weeds  grow  up  around 
us  until  the  house  catches  fire.  'Tain't  for 
us.  Come  on,  you  dogs! 

Incidentally  there  was  yet  a  third  stack 
of  mail  which  that  particular  article 
stimulated  —  letters  from  Legionnaires 
asking  for  help  in  dealing  with  the  VA. 
We  have  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  per- 
sons best  qualified  to  act  on  them. 

100  A  SNEEZE 

Our  life  has  its  brighter  side.  Our  good 
friend  Dr.  J.  B.  Rice  suggested  in  his  arti- 
cle Even  Doctors  Catch  Cold  (December) 
that  if  we  are  to  whip  the  common  cold  a 
mammoth  research  foundation  is  needed. 
He  proposed  the  Common  Cold  Founda- 
tion, which  would  have  all  the  money  it 
would  need  if  it  collected  a  dime  from 
each  citizen  each  time  said  citizen  caught 
cold. 

Before  the  presses  had  cooled  Comrade 
Gerald  H.  Overbagh,  of  Lamouree- 
Hackett  Post,  Saugerties,  New  York  sent 
us  30<f  for  the  three  colds  he  suffered  last 
Fall.  A  day  later  a  dime  came  to  us  from 
Comrade  G.  B.  Jackson  of  Franklin, 
Pennsylvania. 

We  are  holding  the  40<f  over  Dr.  Rice's 
head  and  needling  him  to  line  up  his  or- 
ganizers and  get  the  Common  Cold  Foun- 
dation going.  We  aren't  asking  for  any 
more  dimes  at  present  but  if  any  appear 
we'll  furnish  a  receipt  and  hold  'em  in 
trust  —  and  we'll  let  you  know  what  hap- 
pens. Meanwhile  Dr.  Rice  is  with  us  again 
this  month  with  some  common-sense 
medical  advice  for  all  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  getting  older  each  day.  Read  The 
Art  of  Growing  Older,  page  16,  unless  you 
are  like  the  fictitious  Benjamin  Button 
who  was  born  an  old  man  and  got  young- 
er with  each  dawning  day  until  finally 
.  .  .  ah,  but  we  don't  hold  the  copyright 
on  that  one. 

AND,  FURTHERMORE  .  .  . 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  reissuing 
an  old  motion  picture.  But  if  you  were 
to  tell  us  that  that  man  is  a  crook  who 
releases  an  old  picture  without  making  it 
plain  to  his  customers  that  he's  showing 
a  re-run,  we  wouldn't  scratch  your  eyes 
out.  For  more  on  the  subject  see  R.  Wilson 
Brown's  The  Reissue  Racket,  page  22. 
.  .  .  More  power  to  Gordon  MacQuarrie, 
Outdoor  Editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
for  taking  himself  so  lightheartedly  in  The 
Life  of  An  Outdoor  Writer,  page  26.  But 
before  you  turn  green  with  envy  at  the 
idyllic  life  Gordon  pretends  to  lead  be 
warned  that  he  has  understated  the  long 
hours,  hard  work  and  ability  which  Mac- 
Quarrie has  brought  to  his  profession.  Let 
us  remind  all  that  to  reach  the  top,  as 
MacQuarrie  has  done,  the  road  is  long  and 
the  way  beset  with  .  .  .  Aw,  nuts!  He's 
still  a  lucky  dog.  rbp 


e  electrical  heart  of  your 
automobile  is  the  battery.  It  is 
busier  than  ever  in  the  newer  cars 
for  many  of  their  added  features 
are  electrical.  Thus  there  is  a  call 
for  extra  battery  power,  greater 
dependability  and  longer  life. 

When  you  buy  an  Exide  Hycap 
Battery,  you  get  extra  high 
capacity.  You  average  48% 
greater  starting  power  and  81% 


longer  battery  life  than  are  re- 
quired by  the  standards  set  by  the 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers. 
Buy  starting  assurance.  Remember, 
a  single  starting  failure  can  be  far 
more  costly  than  the  little  extra 
you  pay  for  a  trustworthy  Exide 
Hycap  Battery,  the  electric 

STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY.  .  . 

Philadelphia  32.  Exide  Batteries 
of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto. 


1888  .  .  .  Dependable  Batteries  for  61  Years  .  ;  .  1949 


WHEN  IT'S  AN  ...you  START 
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AT  LOW  COST! 

Here's  the  way  to  get  around  that  combines 
healthful  outdoor  sport  with  modern,  con- 
venient transportation.  Takes  you  places 
quickly,  comfortably,  parks  anywhere.  Ideal  for 
school,  factory,  office,  errands.  Safe,  dependable 
and  easy  to  ride.  Anyone  can  learn.  Amazingly 
low  first  cost  and  upkeep.  Owners  report  90 
miles  per  gallon!  Enjoy  power  riding  fun  at 
its  best.  See  your  dealer  and  take  a  FREE  ride. 

Harley- Davidson  Motor  Co.,  Dept.  AL ,  Milwaukee  I.  Wis. 


•  i.  t«,  <;AFE  riding 
Bullt  for  5A« 

Brakes  on  both ,  wn 

3  Spetde';sa  bTg  ire 
p  B^,:ehr "gond  hondlino 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON  125 

POWER  RIDING  FOR  EVERYONE! 


Sensational    NEW  1949 


with  DUAL-SPEED 


A  magnificent  musical  instrument  that  offers 
the  new  Dual-Speed  Phonograph  which  plays 
and  changes,  automatically,  both  the  new  LP 
(long  playing)  records  as  well  as  Standard  rec- 
ords. Uses  the  powerful  Series  16  AM-FM 
Radio  Chassis.  Offers  Flash-O -Matic  Volume 
and  Band  Indication;  TELEVISION  Audio. 
Switch-Over;  Giant  14'  V"  Panasonic  Speaker; 
Color-Ray  Tuning;  No-Drift  FM.  Other 
beautiful  console  and  table  models  available 
with  Series  16.  12  or  8  chassis. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  AND  SAVE! 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  TODAY.  WrH.  la  H...  « 
A 4*7«ii  (Nona  Mat)  m  Ciign  or  h  PatlcaH. 


MIDWEST  RADIO  *  TELEVISION  CORP. 

Dtipt.  102  ,  909  Broad woy.  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 
PUot*  ••nd  m«  y«ur  naw  FREE  1949  Catalog. 


NAME  

ADDRESS 

emr  


Writers  must  give  name  and  address. 
Name  withheld  if  requested.  So  many 
letters  are  being  received  it  is  not  possible 
to  promise  answers.  Keep  your  letter 
short.  Address:  Sound  Off,  The  American 
Legion  Magazine,  One  Park  Ave.,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y. 

"THAT  ANTI-COMMUNIST  AFFIDAVIT" 

So  Melvin  Stoner  (December  Magazine) 
does  not  believe  that  he  should  sign  the 
non-communist  affidavit  provided  by  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  even  though  the  holder 
of  a  "high  office"  in  a  labor  union,  and 
considers  the  provision  the  "most  uncon- 
stitutional one  he  ever  heard  of." 

Answering  in  reverse  order,  "uncon- 
stitutional," as  applied  to  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress is  not  a  comparative  term.  It  is 
either  constitutional  or  unconstitutional, 
as  the  court  of  last  resort  shall  have  de- 
termined. 

As  a  citizen,  no  one  asks  Comrade 
Stoner  to  sign,  nor  is  he  asked  to  do  so 
as  a  union  official,  but  if  his  organization 
wishes  to  avail  itself  of  the  privilege  of 
enlisting  the  attention  of  the  successor  to 
the  NLRB,  its  officers  must  do  so. 

The  elected  representatives  of  a  lot  of 
millions  of  us,  principally  non-commu- 
nists, in  their  wisdom,  have  decided  that 
our  tax  money  is  not  to  be  frittered  away 
upon  the  affairs  of  some  queer  folk  whose 
earnest  objective  is  the  destruction  of  the 
Government  which  those  representatives, 
and  most  of  us  are  striving  to  preserve. 

Norman  F.  Wykoff 
Glendale,  Ariz. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  in  answer  to  all 
the  signed  and  unsigned  letters  and  cards 
that  I  have  received  . . . 

I  wish  to  inform  the  Editor  and  many 
people  who  have  misundersood  my  article, 
that  I  signed  the  non-communist  affidavit 
long  before  I  wrote  the  article  to  The 
Legion  Magazine.  The  point  that  I  tried 
and  had  hoped  to  express  is  that  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  singling  out  of  any  class  of 
people,  no  matter  of  what  color  or  creed, 
from  the  remainder  of  the  United  States 
in  any  way.  I  was  able  to  sign  the  affida- 
vit with  a  very  clear  conscience.  I  would 
gladly  sign  a  non-nazi,  non-fascist,  or 
non-socialist  as  well  as  the  non-com- 
munist affidavit,  providing  all  people  were 
required  to  do  the  same  (not  just  officials 
of  a  labor  union,  as  required  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.) 

I  have  been  accused  of  being  a  radical, 


a  fascist,  a  nazi,  a  socialist,  a  foreigner, 
and  no  telling  what  all.  I  even  received 
a  card  from  some  person  in  New  York 
City  (who  did  not  have  enough  nerve  to 
sign  his  name)  calling  me  a  Jew.  (I  do 
not  believe  in  trying  to  insult  people  by 
calling  them  Kikes,  Wops,  Dagos,  Spiks, 
Limeys,  but  if  the  occasion  arises  to  call 
a  person  a  name  as  an  insult,  I  use  the 
good  old  American  words  ham  and  bum) . 

Melvin  L.  Stoner 
Enid,  Oklahoma 

We  received  a  great  many  letters  an- 
swering Mr.  Stoner's  letter,  most  of  them 
disagreeing  with  him.  His  first  letter  pro- 
tested against  a  labor  union's  officials  be- 
ing required  to  sign  an  affidavit  against 
communism  if  the  union  they  repre- 
sented wished  to  have  standing  with  the 
Labor  Relations  Board.  The  opinion  was 
expressed  by  the  Editors  of  this  maga- 
zine in  comment  following  Mr.  Stoner's 
letter  that  as  a  Legionnaire  and  union 
official  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
shouldn't  sign  such  an  affidavit.  Excerpts 
from  some  of  the  letters  follow: 

".  .  .  If  we  cannot  have  the  assurance 
that  an  official  will  serve  this  country, 
and  not  Russia,  then  we  deserve  to  lose 
what  we  have  earned  and  worked  for 
since  the  inception  of  the  Constitution." 
.  .  .  "Perhaps  Mr.  Stoner  objects  to  sign- 
ing that  affidavit  because  he  is  uninformed 
as  to  the  current  events  of  the  day.  Why 
doesn't  he  take  a  basic  course  in  good  old 
American  history?  The  Legion  Post  of 
which  he  is  a  member  should  take  note  of 
his  action  and  act  accordingly."  .  .  .  "If  we 
have  another  war  it  will  be  with  Mr. 
Stoner's  precious  Reds.  Further,  that  fatal 
date  is  being  speeded  because  so  many 
people  right  here  in  the  U.  S.  A.  are  so 
willing  to  close  their  eyes  and  ears  to  the 
indisputable  menace  of  communism.  I 
congratulate  the  Editors  for  having  the 
backbone  and  loyalty  to  defend  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  U.  S.  A.  with  any  law  that 
has  been  passed  by  constituted  authority." 
...  "I  agree  with  Mr.  Stoner  without  res- 
ervation. Since  when  has  a  citizen  of  this 
country  had  to  take  an  oath  that  he  be- 
lieves in  the  country  and  is  not  trying  to 
overthrow  the  Government?  ...  "I  am  a 
member  of  the  UMWA  and  proud  to  take 
the  obligation  that  we  do  not  belong  to  the 
communist  party  or  KKK  or  any  other 
organization  that  opposes  our  form  of 
government.  But  I  agree  with  Mr.  Stoner. 
I  will  continue  to  comply  with  the  law, 
though  I  do  not  approve  of  it."      the  end 
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Smart  Men 
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National  Distillers  Products  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y.   Blended  Whiskey.   86  Proof.   70%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits. 


You  Sweated  It  Out  • . . 


Now  See  It  Through - 

m  Me  /VEtV Afat/ona/ Gttara4 
Your  Combat  Savvy  Pays  Off! 


FOR  YOU  ...  in  promotion  FOR  YOUR  COUNTRY  ...  in 

and  the  opportunity  for  a  Com-  giving  recruits  the  advantage  of 

mission  in  the  National  Guard  your  training  in  a  tactical, 

of  the  United  States.  M-Day  Force. 


And  you  get  full  Army  and  Air  Force  Rates 
of  Pay.  See  the  National  Guard  Commander  in 
your  community  today  or  write  to  the  Adjutant 
General  of  your  State  at  the  State  Capitol. 


Here's  how 
the  National  Guard  Helps  You 

Pay  *  Education 
Fellowship  *  Training 
Sports  *  Leadership 

Write  ox  visit 
your  community's  unit  of  the 


of  the  United  States 


By  EUGENE  LYONS 


Why  should  certain  so-called  Americans  feel 
they  have  to  apologize  for  a  country  they  shame? 


F  you  want  to  find  out  what's  wrong  with 

^America,  there  are  plenty  of  sources. 
A  lot  of  current  novels,  plays,  movies, 
radio  shows  seem  dedicated  to  tearing 
down  our  national  ego.  In  the  name  of  a 
cockeyed  "realism"  they  show  only  the  seamy  side 
of  American  life,  ignoring  our  freedoms  and  our 
native  idealism. 

The  world-wide  Communist  propaganda  and  its 
dim-witted  parrots  at  home  labor  lustily  to  blow 


up  our  faults  and  twist  our  motives  out  of  shape. 
Statesmen,  Hollywood  stars,  divines,  editorial  writ- 
ers, nearly  everyone  thinks  it's  mighty  smart  and 
bold,  and  especially  "liberal,"  to  belittle  and  mock 
the  American  way  of  life.  A  lot  of  sons  of  riches 
devote  their  inherited  lucre  to  attacking  their  na- 
tional heritage. 

But  try  to  find  out  what's  right  with  America  and 
you  get  mighty  little  encouragement. 

There  was  a  time  when  Americans  had  a  robust 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JOHN  McDERMOTT 


Seeing  American  food  and  goods  being  brought  to  them,  without  ideological  strings  attached,  Europeans  are 


appreciation  of  their  country  and  its 
unique  destiny.  They  expressed  it 
without  shame.  For  them  America  was 
"God's  country,"  symbolized  by  a 
strong  and  proud  eagle. 

But  that  attitude  has  been  smeared 
by  smart-aleck  satirists  as  "rotarian." 
The  slogan  "My  country,  right  or 
wrong"  was  natural  and  wholesome. 
It  seems  to  have  been  displaced  by 
the  formula  "My  country,  always 
wrong,"  which  is  unnatural  and  un- 
healthy, besides  being  a  pernicious  lie. 
We  used  to  make  the  Eagle  scream. 
Today  we  want  it  to  whimper  like  a 
neurotic  hen. 

Now  and  then  an  "old-fashioned" 
American  speaks  up  for  his  country, 
its  traditions,  its  steadfast  devotion  to 
freedom.  That's  so  rare,  however,  that 
it  rates  as  news.  These  self-respecting 
Americans  do  not  deny  that  we  have 
our  faults  —  perfection  is  not  human. 
But  viewing  America  against  the  facts 
of  life  elsewhere,  and  against  the  rec- 
ord of  man's  long  history,  they  find  it 
good  and  have  the  courage  to  say  so. 

Bernard  Baruch  did  it  recently  in 
an  article  called  "A  Few  Kind  Words 
for  Uncle  Sam."  Herbert  Hoover  did 
it  eloquently  on  his  seventy-fourth 
birthday  in  West  Branch,  Iowa.  Even 
Norman  Thomas,  who  happens  to  be  a 
staunch  American  as  well  as  a  so- 


cialist, saluted  the  greatness  of  his 
country  in  a  recent  magazine  article. 

"Within  the  soul  of  America,"  said 
Mr.  Hoover,  "is  the  freedom  of  mind 
and  spirit  in  man.  Here  alone  are  the 
open  windows  through  which  pours 
the  sunlight  of  the  human  spirit.  Here 
alone  human  dignity  is  not  a  dream 
but  a  major  accomplishment." 

Such  words  come  like  a  fresh  breeze 
in  the  fetid  atmosphere  of  sneering 
abuse.  No  wonder  that  speech  was 
reprinted  by  the  Reader's 
Digest  and  the  Woman's 
Home  Companion  and  made 
the  subject  of  editorials  and 
sermons.  The  average 
American,  I  venture  to 
guess,  is  pretty  fed  up  with 
the  contempt,  but  hungry 
for  some  of  the  corny 
Fourth-of-July  type  of 
oratory. 

The  patriotic  reminders 
of  our  national  glories  are 
drowned  out  by  the  smart- 
alecks  shouting  "Down 
with  us!  Kick  us  again!" 
In  disregard  of  simple 
truths,  the  critics  ascribe 
sordid  motives  to  our  most 
altruistic  actions  —  to  the 
war  effort,  lend-lease,  re- 
lief efforts,  the  Marshall 


Plan.  They  jeer  and  they  blaspheme. 

The  time  is  ripe,  I  believe,  to  call  a 
halt  to  this  kind  of  self-depreciation. 
We  must  revive  and  strengthen  pride 
in  our  history  and  confidence  in  our 
future.  We  must  repair  the  foundations 
of  America  and  its  institutions. 

Because  some  men  howl  that  we're 
going  to  the  dogs  is  no  reason  why  the 
rest  of  us  should  join  in  their  dismal 
barking.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to 
blot  out  the  clear  facts  — 


That  American  stand- 
ards of  life  and  health  and 
education  are  the  highest 
in  all  human  history. 

That  the  human  rights 
and  equality  before  the 
law  enjoyed  by  Americans 
are  without  match  on  this 
scale  anywhere  else  on 
earth. 

That  the  world  was  saved 
from  the  scourge  of  Hit- 
lerism  by  the  miracles  of 
American  industrial  out- 
put and  technological  gen- 
ius,  backed  by  American 
idealism. 

That  in  the  struggle 
against  the  new  scourge  of 
Bolshevism  the  United 
States  represents  the  main 
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rapidly  forming  their  own  conclusions  as  to  Soviet  rantings  that  the  United  States  wants  to  enslave  the  world 


bulwark  and  hope  of  Western  civili- 
zation. 

That  the  wealth  generated  by 
America's  free  economy  and  individu- 
alist philosophy  is  today  feeding  the 
hungry  and  healing  the  sick  in  vast 
segments  of  a  distressed  world. 

That  millions  of  men  and  women 
in  other  countries  have  no  higher 
dream  than  migration  to  the  blessed 
soil  of  the  United  States. 

That  never  before  has 
a  nation  as  powerful  as 
the  United  States  been 
less  of  a  menace  to 
weak  neighbors  or  more 
of  a  solace  to  enslaved 
peoples. 

This  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  amazing  in- 
ventory. We  need  to 
count  our  American 
blessings— not  in  a  mood 
of  boastfulness  but  in  a 
spirit  of  simple  truth. 
America  is  engaged  in 
a  cold  war  not  of  its  own 
choosing.  Despite  our 
deep  desire  for  peace,  it 
may  flare  into  hot  war. 
Under  those  circum- 
stances a  high  national 
morale  —  a  greater 
awareness  of  America's 


strength,  tenacity,  idealism  — is  essen- 
tial to  victory. 

How  can  we  hope  to  sustain  faith 
in  American  leadership  among  the 
menaced  and  frightened  peoples  of 
this  earth  unless  we  have  faith  in  our- 
selves? It  is  no  accident  that  the 
Kremlin  and  its  stooges  are  pushing  a 
ruthless  campaign  of  slander  of 
America..  That  is  their  deliberate  war 
strategy.  They  aim  to  chip  away  our 
self-esteem  and  induce 
in  us  a  sense  of  guilt  in 
order  to  paralyze  our 
will  to  act. 

They  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  succeed.  Be- 
fore we  can  effectively 
defeat  their  anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda  abroad, 
we  must  be  quite  clear 
in  our  own  minds  that 
their  slanders  are  so 
many  falsehoods. 

The  most  fantastic  of 
the  Big  Lies  in  the  arm- 
ory of  our  foreign  and 
native  detractors  is  that 
of  "Wall  Street  imperi- 
alism." We  heard  the 
charge  screamed  at  us 
day  after  day  by  Moscow 
W  mouthpieces  in  the  re- 
W^~7      cent  election  campaign. 

But  consider  the  facts: 


At  the  war's  end  America  had  won 
a  position  of  military  and  economic 
primacy  with  few  parallels  in  history. 
Our  armed  might  was  deployed  on  all 
the  continents  and  seas  of  this  planet. 
A  weapon  of  frightening  destructive 
power,  the  atom  bomb,  was  in  our 
exclusive  possession. 

Had  there  been  a  shadow  of  truth 
in  the  talk  of  imperalist  ambitions,  we 
would  have  helped  ourselves  to  the 
juiciest  prizes  ever  spread  before  a 
conquering  people.  There  was  no  one 
to  stop  us.  The  only  other  strong  vic- 
tor, Soviet  Russia,  was  eager  that  we 
should  help  ourselves,  as  an  excuse 
for  its  own  depredations. 

It  is  understating  the  facts  to  say 
that  we  did  not  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion. We  were  not  even  tempted.  Such 
grabs  are  not  in  our  nature.  Instead, 
we  hurried  to  demobilize  our  great 
military  machine.  We  bribed  the 
Soviet  regime  with  territory  and 
spheres  of  influence  in  the  hope  it 
would  cooperate  for  peace  through  the 
United  Nations. 

Most  significant  of  all,  we  virtu- 
ally begged  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
share  the  fearful  atom  weapon  through 
a  plan  for  international  control.  The 
meaning  of  this  extraordinary  fact 
needs  to  be  understood  by  every 
American.  Never  before  in  the  annals 
of  mankind  (Continued  on  page  49) 
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Classic  argument  for  major  status  of  West  Coast  baseball  is  drawing  power.  Above,  left,  a  capacity  crowd  watches  the  "minor" 


Here  is  the  inside  story  of  the  men  and  the  mo- 
tives behind  the  growing  demand  that  the  Pacific 
Coast  have  major  league  ball  of  its  own 


By  AL  STUMP 

here's  trouble  brewing  to- 

Qday  for  the  two  major 
baseball  leagues,  and  it  is 
bubbling  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  nearest  major 
league  town  —  to  wit:  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  It  is  brewing  because  the  Pacific 
Coast  Baseball  League  is  a  minor 
league  —  and  nobody  on  the  rich  and 
expanding  West  Coast  likes  the  stigma 
of  being  "minor"  nor  the  definite  pen- 
alties which  Westerners  call  "robbery" 
that  are  imposed  on  minor  leagues  by 
the  big  eastern  major  leagues  —  the 
American  and  National. 

Just  before  the  World  Series  opened 
last  fall  the  phone  rang  in  the  down- 
town Los  Angeles  office  of  Clarence  H. 
(Pants)  Rowland,  crafty,  sharp-eyed, 
sixtyish  president  of  the  eight-team 
Pacific  Coast  League.  A  big  league 
representative  was  on  the  long- 
distance wire  with  a  peace  offering. 
"How  many  tickets  will  you  need  for 
the  Series?"  he  inquired.  "Of  course 
we  want  the  Coast  League  directors  to 


come  on  again  as  our  guests." 

"Keep  the  tickets,"  bluntly  replied 
Rowland.  "We  won't  be  coming.  We're 
not  interested  in  the  Series  — not  until 
we  can  hold  it  out  here  in  Los  Angeles 
or  San  Francisco." 

Rowland  is  the  leader  of  a  demand 
for  a  third  major  league  on  the  West 
Coast.  His  sentiments  are  shared  gen- 
erally right  down  through  the  oper- 
ators and  managers  of  the  eight  Coast 
clubs  and  the  bulk  of  four  million 
West  Coast  baseball  fans.  In  keeping 
with  the  brawling  history  of  the  West, 
its  baseball  rebellion  is  tinged  with  a 


disregard  for  tradition,  with  threats 
of  violence,  and  with  short  tempers 
backed  up  by  millions  of  dollars.  To 
add  to  the  confusion  the  issue  is  not 
limited  strictly  to  a  battle  between 
East  and  West,  for  there  is  a  division 
of  opinion  on  the  Coast  over  the  man- 
ner in  which  its  territory  should  over- 
come the  odium  of  minority  —  with  no 
love  lost  between  local  factions. 
Nevertheless  the  greatest  animosity  is 
directed  Eastward  across  the  Divide. 

It  was  not  officially  announced,  and 
no  newspaper  printed  the  story,  but  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
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ngeles  Angels  while,  right,  rows  of  empty  seats  yawn  at  the  "major"  St.  Louis  Browns 


Baseball  League  the  national  game 
was  nearer  a  blow-up  than  at  any  mo- 
ment in  its  seventy-three-year  his- 
tory. One  director  of  the  rebellious 
minor  Coast  League  told  me  this  in- 
side story  of  what  happened  at  the 
Los  Angeles  session  in  October: 

"For  the  first  time  since  our  major- 
league  application  was  refused  the 
boys  really  got  sore.  Some  of  them 
wanted  to  pull  an  open  revolt  against 
organized  baseball." 

"How  could  you  do  that?"  I  asked 
him. 

"By  going  on  strike  against  the 
draft  rule!"  he  snapped.  "We  would 
simply  and  collectively  refuse  to  ac- 
cept any  major  club's  check  of  $10,000 
for  players  worth  anywhere  from 
$50,000  to  $150,000." 

He  added,  morosely,  that  cooler 
heads  prevailed  and  it  was  decided  to 
delay  — for  the  time  being  — any  insur- 
rection against  the  American  and 
National  League  monopoly  on  players, 
territory  and  major  franchises.  But  it 
was  only  a  truce. 

The  West  Coast  wants  major  league 
baseball,  and  wants  it  to  be  West  Coast 


major  league  baseball  —  free  from 
Eastern  trespass  and  player-raids. 
When  the  St.  Louis  Browns  played  at 
home  to  478  paid  admissions  one  day 
in  1947,  President  Richard  Muckerman 
said  coyly  that  it  seemed  time  to  pull 
up  stakes  and  relocate  in  the  booming 
West.  A  basic  rule  of  organized  ball 
allows  a  club  in  the  existing  major 
leagues  to  draft  minor  territory  by 
paying  suitable  compensation  to  the 
invaded  area.  The  West  Coast  attitude 
was  "compensation-be-damned." 

"Muckerman  will  be  tarred  and 
feathered  if  he  ever  comes  to  San 
Francisco,"  predicted  a  Bay-area  col- 
umnist, adding  that  the  old  shoot-'em- 
down  spirit  of  the  West  isn't  dead  by 
a  long  shot. 

But  the  Coast  owners  are  not  agreed 
on  how  major  league  status  (which 
they  intend  to  get  by  hook  or  crook  or 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court)  should 
be  distributed.  Pants  Rowland,  who 
managed  the  World  Champion  Chicago 
White  Sox  of  1917,  was  later  farm  di- 
rector of  the  Chicago  Cubs  and  now 
draws  a  five-figure  salary  as  Pacific 
Coast  League  (Continued  on  page  42) 


The  man  in  the  middle.  Phil  K. 
Wrigley.  He  owns  the  Chicago 
Cubs  and  the  Los  Angeles  Angels 


Sparkplug  of  the  Wes<*  Coast 
uprising,  Clarence  H.  (Pants) 
Rowland,  league  president 
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The  Art  of  Growing  Older 


Be  you  twenty  or  eighty  you  aren't  getting  any 
younger.  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 


By  J.  B.  RICE,  M.D. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  WHITNEY  DARROW,  JR. 


thin    line    of  bedraggled 
P^^H    gray-clad    soldiers  slum- 
bled  wearily  along  a  dusty 
road. 

"Here,  kid,"  said  one, 
turning  to  a  gangling  youth  of  sixteen, 
"give  me  your  rifle,  that'll  lighten  your 
load  a  little." 

A  few  steps  farther  on,  the  boy 
stopped.  "I  think  I'll  rest  a  bit,"  he 
said,  lying  down  by  the  side  of  the 
road. 


Hours  later,  three  of  the  men  re- 
turned, plodding  along  through  the 
dust  with  leaden  feet.  Seeing  a  ragged 
gray  heap  under  a  tree,  one  of  them 
drawled,  "Dang  it,  if  that  Tom  ain't 
still  asleep." 

The  oldest  of  the  three  laid  a  kindly 
hand  on  the  sleeping  boy's  shoulder. 
He  jumped  to  his  feet.  "What  happened 
at  Appomattox?" 

"Well,"  said  the  older  man,  "it's  all 
over.  General  Lee  surrendered  to 
Grant." 

"Anyway,"  said  Tom  bitterly,  "I 
didn't  surrender." 

Just  three  score  and  ten  years  after 
the  drama  of  Appomattox  Courthouse, 


my  father,  who  was  then  86,  tramped 
wearily  into  the  house  after  a  stroll 
through  the  village  streets.  Tossing  his 
hat  in  the  general  direction  of  the  hall- 
tree,  he  winked  brazenly  at  his  grand- 
daughter. Then  plodding  up  to  his 
room,  he  said  through  a  yawn,  "I  think 
I'll  rest  a  bit."  But  this  time  there  was 
no  gray-clad  figure  to  waken  him  with 
a  kindly  hand  on  the  shoulder.  All  his 
life,  whenever  the  going  got  tough, 
Tom  Rice,  "just  rested  a  bit."  It  was 
as  simple  as  that. 

In  every  generation  there  are  men 
and  women  who  grow  old  without  be- 
coming aged  and  infirm.  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  made  a  hundred  million 
dollars  after  70  and  had  fun  doing  it; 
Connie  Mack,  in  his  80's,  manages  a 
big  league  baseball  team  and  does  a 
good  job  of  it.  Both  of  them  always 
knew  when  to  "rest  a  bit"  and  neither 
ever  thought  of  surrendering  to  old 
age  or  anything  else.  Yet  I  know  two 
men  who  are  already  worn  out  at  55. 
What  makes  the  difference?  Is  it  all 
heredity?  Certainly  choosing  the  right 
kind  of  ancestors  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
it,  but  "know-  (Continued  on  page  55) 


Your  dog  knows  enough  not  to  jump  out  of  bed  in  the  morning.  Do  you? 
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Healthy  old  people  can  be  beauti- 
ful. The  only  really  depressing  as- 
pect of  old  age  is  our  dread  of  it. 


How  Sixteen  Legion  Posts 


True  stories  from 
Posts  showing  the  use 
of  three  simple  rules 
to  get  members  — and 
hold  'em 


By  ROBERT  B.  PITKIN 
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Adam  Burris,  right,  lost  use  of  hand  at  Siegfried  Line.  Service  Officer 
Bob  Notestine,  Russelville,  Ark.,  helped  increase  his  disability  rat- 
ing from  20%  to  60%.  Their  Post  stresses  vets'  service  and  prospers 


IHE  rush  of  War  Two  vet- 
erans into  The  American 
Legion  is  history  today. 
During  1945,  1946  and  early 
1947  Posts  everywhere, 
without  too  much  effort  being  neces- 
sary, found  their  membership  growing 
rapidly  as  the  new  eligibles  headed  in 


Got  and  Held  Members 


great  numbers  into  the  ranks  of  the 
largest,  best  staffed,  best  equipped  and 
best  housed  veterans'  organization.  In 
that  period  of  time  the  number  of 
American  Legionnaires  grew  from 
about  one  million  to  over  three  million. 

By  1948  the  sudden  growth  was  over. 
The  gaining  of  new  members  and  the 
holding  of  old  ones  became  a  challenge 
to  individual  Posts.  Late  in  1947  and 
throughout  1948  Posts  began  to  hold 
or  gain  size  solely  on  their  efforts  to 
obtain  members,  their  ability  to  im- 
press veterans  with  the  value  of  mem- 
bership, and  on  the  place  held  by  the 
Post  in  the  community  and  by  the 
Legion  in  the  nation. 

Now  1948  is  history.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  day  when  War  Two  vet- 
erans were  made  eligible  for  member- 
ship, it  is  possible  to  look  back  and 
study  successful,  modern  membership 
methods.  The  growth  or  decline  of 
Posts  in  1948  is  uncolored  by  the  heri- 
tage of  new  eligibles  knocking  on  the 
door,  and  the  membership  story  of 
each  Post  is  a  reflection  of  its  own  at- 
tractions and  efforts. 

Last  October  we  contacted  sixteen 
American   Legion   Posts,    large  and 


small,  from  Idaho  to  Georgia.  They 
were  not  necessarily  the  biggest  or 
richest  Posts  in  the  nation,  but  each 
was  recognized  in  its  Department  as 
having  done  a  noteworthy  member- 
ship job  in  its  class  during  1947-48  or 
1948-49.  We  asked  a  responsible  mem- 
ber of  each  of  these  Posts  to  tell  us 
briefly  and  clearly  what  had  actually 
happened  to  account  for  its  fine  mem- 
bership record.  Below  we  offer  the 
highlights  of  the  experiences  of  these 
Posts. 

The  sixteen  Posts  are  located  in 
Albemarle,  North  Carolina;  Algona, 
Iowa;  Billings,  Montana;  Bonner  s 
Ferry,  Idaho;  Casper,  Wyoming; 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming ;  Ephrata,  Penn- 
sylvania; Frostburg,  Maryland;  Gar- 
retson,  South  Dakota;  Grayslake,  Illi- 
nois; Hutchinson,  Kansas;  Monticello, 
Georgia;  Oostburg,  Wisconsin;  Rock 


The  job  isn't  done  right  if  every  vet- 
eran in  town  is  not  asked  directly 
by  a  member  to  join  the  Legioa 


Hill,  South  Carolina;  Russellville, 
Arkansas  and  Stonington,  Connecticut. 

Without  a  single  exception,  all  six- 
teen of  these  Posts  conducted  a  mem- 
bership drive  stressing  personal  con- 
tact in  which  veterans  were  met  face 
to  face  and  asked  to  join  the  Legion 
or  renew  old  memberships.  This  is  a 
clearly  recognized  method  of  signing 
up  members,  but  it  should  be  noted 
that  in  none  of  these  cases  was  the 
"personal  contact"  unorganized.  Soli- 
citors of  membership  had  definite  lists 
of  prospects  (Continued  on  page  57) 


Winter  Holiday . . .  O^OTth 


:  • 


This  ski  scene  happens  to  be  in  the  Northwest  Rockies  but  you  can  duplicate  it  wherever  snow  falls 


Once  vacations  were  taken  only  in 
the  summer.  Now  millions  prefer  theirs 
in  the  good  old  winter-time 


F  you  can  take  your  leave  when  all 
about  you  are  plagued  with  hum- 
drum, chained  to  everyday  affairs, 
if  you  can  speed  to  winter  vacation 


playgrounds,  why  not  go  north? 
Herewith  we  present  some  things  to  interest 
and  divert  those  who  find  an  irresistible  fas- 
cination in  snow  and  ice  and  sports  and  pas- 
times that  go  with  them.  Skiing,  tobogganing, 
the  old-fashioned  sleigh  ride,  ice  skating  and 


For  those  who  can't  decide  what  kind  of  sport  they  want,  this  noted  resort  offers  practically  everything 


the  lure  of  the  dogsled  are  shown,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  others  —  snowshoeing,  fishing 
through  the  ice,  hockey,  ice  boating,  curling, 
"walking  in  the  winter  wonderland." 

Every  resort  gives  a  high  priority  to  blazing 
logs  in  huge  fireplaces,  and  stages  bridge  tour- 
naments, dances,  table  tennis  and  bowling.  And 
if  you  like  to  take  your  sports  as  a  spectator 
you  can  see  thrilling  basketball  and  hockey 
games  galore.  the  end 


Who  wants  to  sit  in  front  of  the  fire  when  it's 
possible  to  race  around  with  some  good  skates? 


Years  ago  dogteams  were  used  only  by  those  who  lived  and  worked 
near  the  Arctic  cirele.  Now,  pour  le  sport,  they're  coming  south 


The  Reissue  Racket 


By  R.  WILSON  BROWN 


Starting  with  an  excellent  idea— bringing  outstand- 
ing old  pictures  back  on  the  screen  — the  film  indus- 
try is  ruining  it  by  not  playing  fair  with  movie-goers 


here  is  a  brand  of  movie- 
goers headache  called  Re- 
issue. 

There  is  only  one  symp- 
tom. You  pay  your  money, 
settle  down  in  a  not-always-so-com- 
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fortable  seat  which  usually  has  gum 
underneath  and  the  rattle  of  candy 
wrappers  and  popcorn  sacks  fore  and 
aft,  get  ready  for  entertainment  and 
relaxation,  and  suddenly  discover  that 
the  picture  on  the  screen  before  you 


is  one  you  saw  back  in  1935  or  1936. 

The  treatment  is  three-fold:  (1)  If 
you  liked  the  picture  in  1935,  you  keep 
your  seat  and  see  it  again;  (2)  if  you 
are  not  quite  sure  whether  you  liked 
it  or  not  (since  time  does  things  to  the 
memory) ,  you  consider  the  fact  you've 
already  paid  your  money  and  you  sit 
it  out;  (3)  or  you  can  get  up  and  leave. 

There  is  only  one  after-effect.  You 
leave  the  theatre  in  a  to-heck-with-it 
mood  and  the  next  time  you  go  to  the 
movies  you  look  twice  to  avoid  a  repe- 
tition of  such  incidents. 

One  Legionnaire  prominent  in  the 
national  picture  put  it  this  way: 

"The  idea  of  reissuing  old  films  is 
an  excellent  one,  and  personally  I'm 


for  it.  There  are  a  lot  of  excellent  old- 
timers  which  I'd  like  to  see  or  I'd  en- 
joy seeing  again.  But  that  isn't  the 
way  it  is  being  worked  out.  Along  with 
the  good  pictures,  Hollywood  is  shoot- 
ing out  a  lot  of  stinkers,  and  they're 
playing  down  the  fact  that  these  are 
old  pictures.  So  the  movie-goer  pays 
his  money  to  see  a  movie  —  usually  it 
has  big  names  and  these  are  played 
up  — and  he  finds  he  has  been  rooked 
by  an  old  turkey  that  he  wouldn't  have 
paid  a  dime  to  see  ten  years  ago. 

"I  ran  into  this  myself  last  week. 
Our  neighborhood  theatre  offered 
Katy  Hepburn  in  Sylvia  Scarlett 
(1936)  and  Barbara  Stanwyck  and 
Henry  Fonda  in  The  Mad  Miss  Man- 
ton  (1939).  The  ads  and  the  trailers 
shown  in  the  theatre  a  few  days  be- 
fore, as  I  recall,  said  nothing  about 
these  films  being  reissues.  In  this  case, 
however,  I  knew  that  they  weren't 
new  films  but  decided  to  take  a  chance. 
It's  been  a  long  time  since  I've  seen 
two  worse  pictures." 

Just  what  is  the  situation? 

The  Production  Code  Administra- 
tion reports  it  has  approved  610  re- 
issues in  the  period  between  1935  to 
and  including  1946.  This  figure  in- 
cludes shorts  and  serials  as  well  as 
feature-length  films. 


During  1948  Republic,  for  instance 
reissued  three  John  Wayne  starring 
vehicles  —  Three  Faces  West  (1940). 
The  Fighting  Seabees  (1943),  The 
Flying  Tigers  (1942)  —  and  a  series  of 
Roy  Rogers  pictures  made  between 
1938  and  1940. 

Twentieth  Century-Fox  reissued 
seven  last  year:  Belle  Starr  with  Gene 
Tierney,  Randolph  Scott  and  Dana 
Andrews  (1941) ;  Blood  and  Sand  with 
Tyrone  Power,  Linda  Darnell  and  Rita 
Hay  worth  (1941);  Frontier  Marshall 
with  Randolph  Scott,  Caesar  Romero 
and  Nancy  Kelly  (1939);  I  Wake  Up 
Screaming  with  Betty  Grable,  Victor 
Mature  and  the  late  Carole  Landis 
(1941);  Rose  Of  Washington  Square 
with  Tyrone  Power,  Al  Jolson  and 
Alice  Faye  (1939);  Slave  Ship  with 
Wallace  Beery,  Mickey  Rooney  and 
Elizabeth  Allen  (1937);  and  Forever 
Amber  with  Linda  Darnell  (1947). 

Paramount  reissued  The  Crusades 
made  in  1935  with  Loretta  Young  and 
Henry  Wilcoxon. 

Universal-International  sold  six  pic- 
tures outright  to  a  reissuing  firm  for 
$3,000,000  about  two  years  ago.  These 
include  a  group  of  Frankenstein  and 
other  horror  pictures  and  Destry  Rides 
Again  with  James  Stewart  and  Mar- 
lene  Dietrich  (1939). 


And  there  are  many  others. 

Incidentally,  reissues  must  not  be 
confused  with  remakes.  The  first  is 
simply  the  showing  again  of  old  pic- 
tures; the  latter  involves  old  themes 
being  rewritten  and  made  over  again 
with  new  casts.  For  instance  Connec- 
ticut Yankee  was  first  made  in  1926 
with  Harry  Meyers  as  the  star.  Then 
in  1931  it  was  remade  with  Will  Rogers 
as  the  star.  Now  Paramount  has  a 
third  version  starring  Bing  Crosby 
which  will  be  released  this  year. 

How  can  you  tell  when  a  picture 
is  old? 

Of  course  every  picture  has  a  copy- 
right date  in  the  first  few  feet  of  film 
along  with  the  credits.  But  credits  are 
flashed  on  the  screen  quickly  and  the 
date  is  in  Roman  numerals  which  are 
not  easily  read.  So,  if  you've  seen  it 
before,  it  is  a  question  of  memory.  If 
you  haven't,  it  is  a  question  of  spot- 
ting a  type  of  acting  and  handling 
which  dates  it.  But  if  you  haven't 
seen  it,  and  if  the  picture  entertains 
you,  there  is  little  complaint.  After  all, 
the  purpose  of  movies  is  to  entertain. 
And  in  pictures,  like  in  all  other  forms 
of  entertainment,  some  entertain  more 
than  others.  There  is  bound  to  be  a 
turkey  in  the  lot  somewhere. 

The  ques-  (Continued  on  page  47) 
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Why  Taxes  Will  Be 


Higher 


By  JOHN  L.  COBB 


It  Takes  Billions  for  These  Services. 
Where  Do  You  Start  Cutting? 


NATIONAL  QEFENSE 


If  you  think  the  Government  gives 
things  away,  free  for  nothing,  keep  in 
mind  that  tax  collectors  get  their  hands 
on  one  dollar  out  of  every  four.  And  the 


more  things  you  want  the  more  you  pay 


arch  15  isn't  the  nightmare  for  taxpayers  that  it 
used  to  be.  The  government  gets  to  your  paycheck 
these  days  before  you  ever  see  it.  But  that  doesn't 
mean  that  you  are  paying  your  taxes  with  stage 
money.  The  chances  are  that  you  could  have  bought 
a  car  or  made  a  down  payment  on  a  house  with  what  you  have 
paid  in  taxes— federal,  state,  and  local  — during  the  past  couple 
of  years. 

Last  fall,  during  the  election,  you  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about 
trimming  government  expenses  and  cutting  taxes.  It  sounded 
like  money  in  the  bank  then.  But  don't  count  on  any  tax  cuts 
in  the  near  future.  High  as  taxes  are  today,  they  are  likely 
to  go  even  higher. 

Say  you  are  a  married  man  with  two  children  and  you  make 
$5,000  a  year.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  guess  just  how  big  a  bite 
taxes  are  taking  out  of  your  income? 

For  a  starter,  you  have  the  federal  income  tax.  That's  about 
$345,  counting  last  year's  modest  cut.  And  don't  think  your 
wife  and  offspring  aren't  pulling  their  weight  on  this  one.  If 
you  were  a  bachelor,  you  would  pay  $695. 

Next  there  is  the  state  income  tax  (35  states  have  one). 
For  a  family  man  that's  a  light  touch  —  only  $15  to  $25  on  the 
average. 

But  the  property  tax  is  something  else  again.  If  your  house 
is  assessed  at  $10,000,  you  or  your  landlord  probably  are 
paying  as  much  as  $300  into  the  state,  city,  or  county  till.  In 
general,  the  larger  your  town  the  higher  your  tax.  And  think 
twice  before  you  start  demanding  a  paving  job  on  your  street. 
That's  likely  to  mean  a  special  assessment. 

That  gives  you  a  total  of  $650  or  better,  and  you've  just 
started  calling  the  roll.  From  here  on,  the  taxes  aren't  so  easy 
to  spot.  But  you  can  know  you've  been  hit  even  if  you  can't 
see  the  blood. 

Do  you  like  a  shot  of  whisky  once  in  a  while?  Taxes  run 
about  $2.60  on  a  bottle  that  retails  for  $5  (including  tax). 

Does  your  wife  use  cream  or  oil  when  she  changes  the  baby's 
pants?  Then  you  pay  a  20  percent  "luxury  tax."  And,  as  one 
woman  indignantly  wrote  to  her  newspaper,  "How  long  has 
a  sore  bottom  been  a  luxury?"  (Continued  on  page  52) 
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Meet  the  culprit  who  hunts  and 
fishes  on  company  time  and  earns  his 
dough  by  telling  you  about  it 

By  GORDON  MacQUARRIE 


MacQuarrie's  office  afield  is  his  station  wagon,  equipped 
with  special  lights  for  typing  the  day's  doings  at  night 


entlemen,"  said  the  speak- 
er, "I  give  you  the  man 
with  the  easiest  job  in  Wis- 
consin —  Gordon  MacQuar- 


rie,  outdoor  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  In  the  summer  he 
spends  his  time  fishing  in  the  north 
woods.  In  the  winter  he  goes  quail 
hunting  in  the  south.  His  topic  tonight 
is  Alaska  where  he  and  four  others 
have  just  spent  $15,000  of  the  com- 
pany's hard-earned  dough  on  a  big 
game  expedition." 

It  used  to  annoy  me  to  know  that 
the  public  regarded  an  outdoor  writer 
as  a  non -contributing  member  of  so- 
ciety. But  long  ago  I  learned  the  thing 
to  do  was  plead  guilty  to  getting  away 
with  murder  because  that's  the  way 
John  Public  has  us  outdoor  scriveners 
pegged.  No  use  spitting  into  that  kind 
of  wind. 

In  more  than  12  years  of  newspaper 
work  devoted  largely  to  writing  daily 
about  hunting  and  fishing  I  have  met 
thousands  of  men  who  would  "trade 
jobs  with  you  anytime  MacQuarrie, 
you  lucky  dog."  While  I  suspect  that 
this  is  one  of  the  penalties  suffered  by 
all  who  live  by  the  typewriter,  I  sub- 
mit that  outdoor  writers  are  the  most 
envied  of  the  lot. 

I'm  guilty.  I  get  to  the  best  fishing 
grounds.  I  am  there,  on  salary,  with  a 
cute  little  shotgun  in  the  bright  frosty 
mornings  in  Dixie  when  a  nice  pointer 
has  a  covey  of  quail  pinned  down.  I 


am  wading  (with  full  pay)  some  fetch- 
ing trout  stream  like  Wisconsin's  Brule 
when  my  fellow  Americans  are  toiling 
away  in  the  towns.  I  know  where  the 
good  duck  blinds  are  and  how  to  get 
into  'em  —  with  expenses. 

Guilty  your  honor!  I  throw  myself 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  court. 

Yessir,  judge,  it  is  true.  They  paid 
me  to  work  on  a  36-pound  muskie  in 
the  north  fork  of  the  Flambeau  River 
when  the  members  of  the  jury  were 
living  in  town  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows. 

Yamph  —  I  mean  yessir  your  honor, 
that's  right.  It  was  me  who  had  holt 
of  a  six-pound  brown  trout  the  night 
Truman  was  nominated. 

Yessir,  guilty  by  the  book  I  am. 
Yup  —  I  mean  yessir  —  when  all  Alaska 
was  worried  about  proximity  to  Rus- 
sia last  fall  I  was  shooting  emperor 
geese  on  the  Bering  sea. 

Guilty?  I'll  say  I'm  guilty.  Oh  boy, 
I  mean  your  honor,  am  I  guilty!  Howz- 
zat  again?  Two  years  in  the  salt  mines 
.  .  .?  Just  what  I  deserve.  Thank  you. 
Yes,  I  have  one  last  request  —  may  I 
make  a  final  statement? 

Understand  this.  The  outdoor  man 
on  a  newspaper  must  be  all  things  to 
all  men.  He  must  be  able  to  answer  a 
thousand  and  one  questions  about  how 
the  fishing  will  be  at  Walligazoo  lake 
tomorrow,  not  today,  mind  you!  He 
must  know  where  there's  a  good  place 
to  hunt  moose  in  Ontario.  He  must 


know  how  the  channel  bass  are  hitting 
in  Florida's  Indian  River.  He  must  be 
able  to  tell  a  subscriber  over  a  tele- 
phone how  to  tie  a  Turle  knot  in  a 
nylon  leader  that  won't  slip.  He  must 
keep  the  peace  among  the  brethren 
and  settle  multitudes  of  bets.  Naturally 
part  of  his  paid  job  is  to  do  consider- 
able —  er  —  ah  —  research.  Is  it  my  fault 
if  this  turns  out  to  mean  a  lot  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  trips?  Gotta  know  the 
answers,  after  all. 

All  the  great  outdoors  is  grist  for  the 
mill  of  the  outdoor  editor,  even  if  he 
hasn't  much  to  edit  but  has  got  to  get 
out  and  create  his  own  news,  then 
edit  it  himself.  Inevitably  we  of  the 
cult  find  ourselves  just  "covering"  our 
own  activities,  and  most  of  the  breed 
dislike  the  first  person  singular  so  we 
resort  to  evasive  action  such  as  "this 
reporter"  or  "this  observer."  It's  a  hell 
of  a  way  to  write  but  the  outdoor  read- 
ing public  doesn't  like  too  much  "I" 
in  its  copy. 

Come  along  with  me  on  a  typical 
trip,  to  South  Dakota  in  the  pheasant 
season.  It'll  take  about  10  days  but 
after  you're  on  the  road  three  or  four 
days  you  lose  track  of  time's  passage. 

I  leave  Milwaukee  on  a  nice  morn- 
ing in  October.  The  leaves  are  turning. 
Later  in  the  day  the  haze  of  autumn 
will  hang  over  the  horizon.  First  stop 
is  Jefferson,  Wis.,  45  miles  from  Mil- 
waukee. Story  there.  The  local  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  has  worked  out  a  new, 
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though  expensive  way  of  rearing 
pheasants  in  pens.  By  afternoon  I  have 
picked  up  the  story,  plus  pictures  and 
have  mailed  film  and  copy  back  to  the 
office  in  a  mailing  bag  just  the  right 
size. 

The  story  —  straight  news  —  is  written 
in  the  seat  of  my  car  which  has  an 


extra  powerful  dome  light  for  night 
scribbling.  More  than  half  my  stuff  is 
written  on  a  typewriter  resting  in  my 
lap.  I  also  knock  out  a  daily  column 
from  accumulated  notes.  By  seven 
o'clock  that  first  evening  I  am  the 
visiting  speaker  at  a  rod  and  gun  group 
in  Edgerton,  Wis.  By  midnight  I'm 


Neighbor  Jake  Zimmerman  tries  to  tempt  our  hero  to  go  duck  hunting,  but 
the  poor  guy  has  been  tramping  the  woods  all  day  and  has  a  deadline  to  meet 


asleep  in  the  home  of  a  friend,  and  off 
early  next  morning  for  Evansville, 
Wis.,  to  see  how  Bob  Antes  is  coming 
along  with  the  Wisconsin  Raccoon  and 
Foxhound  Association. 

Bob  is  coming  along  just  fine.  Evans- 
ville is  the  hound  dawg  capital  of  Wis- 
consin and  each  September  the  scene 
of  the  important  Tri-State  field  trial. 
I  write  another  story  in  the  car, 
straight  news  about  the  latest  hot  shot 
hounds  in  the  Evansville  area.  Then  I 
write  another  daily  column.  The  col- 
umn is  telegraphed  to  the  newspaper 
and  the  hound  story  mailed  in  with 
photographs. 

As  I  go  along  I  stay  on  the  public 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds  because 
that's  where  the  people  go,  and  people 
are  news.  Resort  owners  can  be  a 
problem  to  outdoor  writers.  They  like 
nothing  better  than  a  visit  from  an 
outdoor  writer  — for  the  advertising 
their  area  may  get.  Consequently 
many  a  time  the  outdoor  fellow  gets 
himself  invited  into  hunting  or  fishing 
clover,  and  it  can  be  embarrassing.  I 
long  ago  learned  to  avoid  resorts.  Here 
and  there  is  a  resort  keeper  who  un- 
derstands the  situation  and  treats  his 
scribbling  fisherman  just  as  he  does 
any  other  customer.  No  newspaper  of 
repute  permits  its  outdoor  man  to 
travel  on  the  cuff,  any  more  than  it 
permits  its  baseball  men  to  travel  at 
the  expense  of  the  ball  clubs. 

The  second  night  I  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  a  Madison,  Wisconsin,  hotel  room 
and  the  next  morning  visit  state  con- 
servation department  officials.  A 
couple  good  yarns  develop  and  I  re- 
main in  the  hotel  another  night  to 
write  them  up  for  our  Sunday  outdoor 
page,  the  columns  of  which  yawn  in- 
terminably. 

Fourth  day.  Still  quite  a  way  from 
South  Dakota.  Have  patience.  We'll 
get  there. 

Over  at  Mount  Horeb  there's  a  man 
with  an  elegant  collection  of  sporting 
guns  including  some  precious  jobs 
stocked  by  the  late,  great  Alvin 
Linden,  of  Bryant,  Wisconsin.  It's 
noon  before  I  finish  with  that  story. 
I  mail  in  the  yarn  with  a  roll  of  film 
from  the  Dodgeville,  Wisconsin,  post- 
office  and  head  for  Minei'al  Point,  one 
of  Wisconsin's  colorful  towns,  and  one 
of  its  oldest.  The  old  Cornish  lead 
miners'  homes  there  have  always  in- 
trigued me.  It's  a  little  bit  out  of  my 
line  but  I  always  look  around  for 
something  good.  Might  be  a  daily  col- 
umn at  the  Point. 

There  is!  A  husky  man  in  overalls 
is  up  on  top  of  an  old  stone  building 
ripping  out  stones  and  sending  them 
crashing  to  earth.  I  yell  at  him  to 
cease  and  desist.  He  calls  down: 
"What'd  yuh  want?"  I  explain  I  just 
want  to  climb  (Continued  on  page  40 ) 
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Why  the  Legion 
Proposes  Pensions 


By  PERRY  BROWN 

National  Commander,  The  American  Legion 


America's  rising  health  stand- 
ards mean  longer  lives,  but 
what  good  does  it  do  a  vet  if 
"they"  won't  let  him  work? 


hen  our  1948  National  Con- 
vention at  Miami  adopted 
resolutions  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  grant  pensions  to 
certain  veterans  of  World 
Wars  I  and  II  it  used  terms  that  were 
certain  to  arouse  controversy.  Most 
veterans  understand  the  narrow  dis- 
tinction between  disability  allowances 
and  pensions.  When  advancing  age  is 
accepted  as  a  form  of  disability,  the 
distinction  vanishes.  The  facts  about 
the  existing  disability  allowance  stat- 
ute, and  other  facts  pertinent  to  vet- 
erans welfare  laws,  are  probably  so 
much  Greek  to  the  editorial  writers 
who  immediately  attack  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  for  advocating  pensions. 

Knowing  that  I  would  be  leading  a 
Legion  program  for  pensions,  and  that 
it  would  arouse  opposition,  whether 
well  or  ill  founded,  I  at  once  made 
some  efforts  to  study  the  facts  which 
guided  the  delegates  at  Miami  in  their 
decision.  Those  efforts  I  have  con- 
tinued, and  some  of  their  results  I  will 
report  in  this  article.  They  are  the  rea- 
sons motivating  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  delegates,  those  who  answered  yes 
on  the  roll  call  for  resolution  No.  44. 

There  is  always  a  strong  temptation 
to  engage  in  argument  whenever  pen- 
sions are  discussed.  The  fantastic  "sta- 
tistics" produced  in  some  news  com- 
ments are  but  one  phase  of  the  prime 
objection,  which  is  that  pensions  cost 
money.  A  more  current  criticism  is 
based  on  the   (Continued  on  page  45) 
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The  Nation^lLegionnaire 


/n  conformance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
National  Executive  Committee  at  its  November, 
JSiK,  meeting.  The  National  Legionnaire  is  con- 
solidated with  The  American  Legion  Magazine. 
The  National  Legionnaire  section  will  be  a  regular 
feature  of  the  Magazine  each  month,  and  will  con- 
tain the  same  class  of  material  relating  to  Legion 
programs  and  activities  as  used  in  that  publication 
in  past  years. 


Beaumont  Welcomes  Commander 
Brown  With  Gigantic  Homecoming 


Distinguished  Honors  are  Paid 
to  National  Commander  by 
His  State  and  Home  Town 


December  11  was  "Perry  Brown 
Day"  throughout  all  Texas,  by  proc- 
lamation of  Governor  Beauford  H. 
Jester.  But  it  was  really  Perry 
Brown's  day  in  his  home  city  of  Beau- 
mont when  thousands  turned  out  to 
honor  the  newly  elected  National 
Commander  of  The  American  Legion 
—  the  city's  currently  most  famous 
hometowner  —  in  a  gigantic  home- 
coming celebration. 

From  the  time  the  National  Com- 
mander and  Mrs.  Brown  emerged 
from  their  plane  at  Jefferson  County 
Airport  —  descending  to  the  air  of 
"The  Eyes  of  Texas  Are  Upon  You" 
sung  by  thousands  who  had  gathered 
there  —  to  the  final  event  at  the  Fair- 
grounds at  night,  crowds  pressed 
around  the  Legion  leader.  "It  was  a 
homecoming  about  which  you  hear, 
but  seldom  see;  Perry  Brown  de- 
served it  all,"  said  Acting  Governor 
Allan  Shivers.  When  the  inquiring  re- 
porter edged  through  the  crowd  to  get 
the  Commander's  reaction,  he  replied 
that  Beaumonters  know  his  strong 
points  and  his  weaknesses:  "I  feel 
most  humble  and  appreciative." 

Parade  Big  Event 

Big  event  of  the  day  was  the  home- 
coming parade  said  by  the  local  news- 
paper to  have  been  one  of  the  best  — 
if  not  the  very  best  —  such  spectacle 
that  Beaumont  has  ever  seen.  Legion 
musical  and  marching  units  traveled 
long  distances  to  participate.  In  ad- 
dition to  such  units  as  the  Texas 
A.  &  M.  150-piece  band  and  the  36th 
Division  National  Guard  Band,  the 
Hormel  Girls  Corps  of  women  vet- 
erans from  Austin,  Minn.,  was  on 
hand.  Marchers  represented  every 
Legion  and  civic  group  within  reach 
of  the  city.  Movie  Star  Roy  Rogers 
led  a  contingent  of  cowboy  riders,  to 
the  delight  of  the  sideliners. 

Overhead  during  the  parade  six 


Airforce  B-29  bombers  swept  low  over 
the  city,  and  16  Navy  fighters  zoomed 
through  the  city.  A  Texas  National 
Guard  plane  trailed  an  aerial  sign 
"Welcome  Home,  Perry."  "When 
Beaumont  does  something  it  does  it  in 
a  big  way.  I'd  say  100,000  people  saw 
that  parade,"  said  Texas  Department 
Commander  Bill  McCraw. 

A  number  of  events  were  crowded 
into  the  one  day  —  a  reception  at  the 
Hotel  Beaumont  with  a  huge  "home- 
coming cake."  A  shrimp  supper  served 


to  some  5,000  people  by  Beaumont 
Post  No.  33  led  off  the  evening  pro- 
gram at  the  Fairgrounds. 

Calls  for  UMT  Law 

In  his  principal  speech  of  the  day 
delivered  at  the  Fairgrounds,  Nation- 
al Commander  Brown  warned  of 
future  military  domination  unless  a 
Universal  Military  Training  program 
is  established  as  a  national  security 
policy. 

He  assailed  the  ambitions  of  the 
professional  services  and  urged  mili- 
tary security  based  on  a  program  of 
civilian  training,  declaring  that  if  the 
responsibility  for  national  defense  is 
left  with  career  soldiers,  future 
mounting  military  budgets  will  "defy 
calculation." 


National  Commander  and  Mrs.  Perry  Brown  arrive  at  Jefferson  County  Airport, 
Beaumont  for  the  homecoming.  Dale  Broussard,  General  Chairman  of  Homecoming 
Committee,  is  at  left  of  Commander 
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LEGION  PENSION  PLAN  SEEKS  $60 
FOR  ALL  VETERANS  AT  AGE  OF  60 


Special  Committee  Irons  Out 
Differences  In  Resolutions 
Adopted  At  Miami 


A  special  sub-committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee,  headed 
by  Chairman  Leonard  W.  Esper,  of 
Springfield,  111.,  met  at  National 
Headquarters  in  mid-December.  Out 
of  the  discussions  came  a  clarification 
of  the  two  pension  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  1948  National  Convention  at 
Miami,  and  a  clear  program  for  legis- 
lative action. 

The  sub-committee  issued  a  6-point 
directive  in  which  the  conflicting  sec- 
tions of  the  two  Miami  resolutions  are 
reconciled.  The  Legion  is  asking  the 
81st  Congress  to  enact  a  law  that  will 
grant  age  and  service  pensions  to  vet- 
erans of  both  World  Wars,  starting  at 
$60  at  the  age  of  60  years. 

Concluding  his  report,  Chairman 
Esper  said:  "The  sub-committee  in 
attempting  to  clarify  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  two  Miami  Convention  pen- 
sion resolutions,  believes  that  the  6- 
point  directive  issued  will  fully  carry 
out  the  intent  of  the  delegates." 

Serving  with  Chairman  Esper  were 
Lawrence  C.  Knox,  of  Wayne,  Mich., 
and  George  L.  Cleere,  of  Montgomery, 
Ala.  Acting  as  consultants  were  John 
H.  Walsh,  Waltham,  Mass.,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mittee; Lawrence  Fenlon,  Chicago, 
111.,  Chairman  of  the  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee;  T.  O.  Kraabel, 
Washington,  D.  C,  National  Rehabili- 
tation Director,  and  Douglass  Get- 
chell,  Grays  Lake,  111.,  Past  Depart- 
ment Commander. 

What  The  Legion  Asks 

The  sub-committee  formulated  the 
following  6-point  directive  to  the 
National  Legislative  Committee  for 
incorporation  in  the  Legion's  pension 
bill  to  be  submitted  to  the  81st  Con- 
gress : 

1.  The  legislation  shall  include  vet- 
erans of  both  World  War  1  and  World 
War  2. 

2.  Eligible  for  pensions  shall  be  vet- 
erans who  served  90  days  or  more  on 
active  duty  or  who  were  discharged 
for  service-connected  disability  in- 
curred in  line  of  duty  and  who  were 
discharged  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable. 


3.  The  pension  is  to  be  effective  at 
the  attained  age  of  60  years  at  the  rate 
of  $60  a  month,  and  when  the  veteran 
attains  the  age  of  65  years  at  the  rate 
of  $90  a  month. 

4.  Before  attaining  the  age  of  60 
years,  the  following  degree  of  non- 
service-connected  disability  shall  be 
payable: 

$20  a  month  on  a  20  percent  disabil- 
ity rating. 

$40  on  40  percent. 
$60  on  60  percent. 
$90  on  total  disability. 

5.  Those  veterans  having  service- 
connected  disabilities  and  receiving 
compensation  shall  continue  to  receive 
such  benefits  and  in  addition  thereto 
shall  be  recipients  of  the  old  age 
pension. 

6.  Income  shall  not  be  considered 
upon  application  for  pension. 

Up  to  January  1st,  New  York  State 
had  paid  $311,101,476  in  bonuses  to 
1,422,464  WW2  veterans  and  their  next 
of  kin. 


TWELVE  CLINICS  SET 

FOR  JUNIOR  BASEBALL 

The  Junior  Baseball  section  of  the 
Legion's  National  Americanism  Com- 
mittee and  the  National  Association 
of  High  School  Athletic  Associations 
have  accepted  an  offer  made  by  the 
National  Association  of  Professional 
Baseball  Leagues  to  hold  a  series  of 
clinics  for  baseball  coaches  during  the 
week  of  February  13. 

The  High  School  Athletic  Associa- 
tion in  each  of  the  twelve  States  in 
which  a  clinic  will  be  held  will  select 
the  city  and  fix  the  date  of  the  meet- 
ing. Clinics  will  be  held  in  California, 
Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Michigan,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Texas  and 
Washington.  The  American  and  Na- 
tional Baseball  Leagues  will  provide 
the  instructors.  American  Legion, 
high  school  and  sandlot  coaches  and 
managers  are  invited  to  attend. 

Planning  for  the  1949  season,  the 
National  Americanism  Commission 
will  hold  a  series  of  area  conferences 
for  Department  Junior  Baseball 
Chairmen,  beginning  in  New  York 
City  on  February  13.  Other  meetings 
will  be  held  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
on  February  15;  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
February  17,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
February  20. 


MOBILE  UNIT  IS  NEW  VENTURE  IN  SCOUT  TRAINING 


Through  the  co-operation  of  Edward  C.  DeSaussure  Post  No.  9,  Jacksonville,  the 
North  Florida  Boy  Scout  Council  is  able  to  launch  a  new  venture  in  the  Scout  train- 
ing field.  Realizing  that  the  problem  of  supplying  adequate  training  for  volunteer 
leaders  of  Scout  units  spread  over  15  counties  under  its  jurisdiction,  the  Council 
now  has  a  mobile  training  unit  to  take  the  program  anywhere  it  might  be  needed. 
The  unit  itself  consists  of  a  panel  truck  containing  an  electric  light  plant,  a  public 
address  system,  axes,  first-aid  equipment,  cooking  gear  and  all  other  items  needed 
to  allow  the  volunteers  to  actually  practice  the  skills  and  programs  of  Scouting. 
There  is  also  a  moving  picture  projector.  Its  first  big  job  was  to  spark  15  Scout  rodeos, 
one  held  in  each  district  under  the  Council. 

The  mobile  training  unit  also  has  great  possibilities  as  an  emergency  service 
vehicle  to  be  used  in  time  of  disaster.  With  present  equipment  it  would  be  possible 
to  floodlight  a  considerable  era,  and  the  public  address  system  is  admirably  adapted 
for  directing  rescue  operations.  There  is  also  the  necessary  gear  to  set  up  an  emer- 
gency kitchen  and  first-aid  station. 

Left  to  right  in  the  picture  above  are  Frank  M.  Wilson,  Commander  of  Northern 
Florida  Area;  P.  C.  Enniss,  Chairman  of  the  Scout  Leadership  Training  Committee; 
Horace  S.  Williamson,  Scout  Executive;  J.  Paul  Conover,  Assistant  Scout  Executive; 
Commander  Donald  K.  Carroll,  Edward  C.  DeSaussure  Post,  and  Chairman  A.  S. 
Dennis,  Jr.,  Post's  Boy  Scout  Committee. 
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|  PHILADELPHIA  WINS 

1949  NATIONAL  MEET  I 

The  historic  city  of  Philadel-  j| 

\  phia,  Pennsylvania,  will  be  the  ;j 

\  scene  of  the  31st  annual  Nation-  || 

I  al  Convention  of  The  American  1; 

I  Legion.  The  dates  of  the  great  j! 

»   conclave  were  set  for  August  29  ;! 

|  to  September  1  by  the  National  |» 
\\  Executive    Committee   at  its 
u  meeting  in  mid-November. 

;!      The  annual  parade  will  be  held  ;! 

!;  on  Tuesday,  August  30.  Other  |; 
important  events  will  be  an- 
nounced  as  plans  take  form. 

This  will  be  the  second  time 

!;  that  The  American  Legion  will  ;| 

!;  have  met  in  Philadelphia.  The  !| 

'I  8th  annual  National  Convention  !! 
;>  was  held  there  in  1926. 

MAJOR  LEAGUES  BACK 
JUNIOR  BALL  PROGRAM 

Continuing  their  all-out  support, 
the  two  major  leagues  of  organized 
baseball  unanimously  voted  to  under- 
write up  to  $50,000  the  tournament 
expense  of  the  nationwide  American 
Legion  Junior  Baseball  program  for 
1949  at  a  joint  meeting  held  in 
Chicago.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  annual  contribution  made  by  the 
American  and  National  Leagues  is 
used  in  defraying  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting teams  in  competitions. 

The  vote  of  confidence  comes  as  a 
finale  to  Junior  Baseball's  most  out- 
standing season,  when  in  1948  a  total 
of  14,531  teams  participated  in  the 
junior  competition.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  2,830  nines  over  the  pre- 
vious all-time  high  recorded  in  1947. 
Participating  in  the  joint  meeting 
were  Baseball  Commissioner  Albert 
B.  ("Happy")  Chandler,  a  Kentucky 
Legionnaire,  and  the  16  major  club 
presidents. 

Long  hailed  as  the  front  door  to  big- 
time  baseball,  the  Legion's  program 
produced  243  of  the  players  on  the 
payrolls  of  the  16  big  league  clubs  in 
1948.  In  addition,  29  of  the  50  men 
selected  to  play  in  the  all-star  game 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  July  13,  1948, 
were  American  Legion  Junior  Base- 
ball graduates.  So  were  32  of  the  50 
players  of  the  Boston  Braves  and 
Cleveland  Indians,  top  teams  that 
played  off  the  1948  World  Series. 
More  than  3,000  of  the  Legion-trained 
baseballers  played  in  the  minor  league 
clubs  last  year. 

Dale  Miller,  Administrator  of  the 
program  for  the  Legion,  is  enthusi- 
astic about  the  prospects  for  1949, 
and  predicts  another  banner  season. 
The  goal  will  be  16,000  teams  in  tour- 
nament play,  he  said. 


THOMAS  M.  OWEN,  JR., 

HISTORIAN,  IS  DEAD 

Thomas  M.  Owen, 
Jr.,  National  His- 
torian of  The 
American  Legion 
for  more  than  fif- 
teen years,  died  on 
December  5  at  the 
Naval  Medical  Cen- 
ter,  Bethesda, 
Maryland,  after  an 
illness  of  about  nine 
months.  A  native  of  Alabama,  he  had 
resided  at  Washington,  D.  C,  since 
1935,  where  he  had  served  as  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Veterans  Records, 
in  the  National  Archives,  until  his 
illness  forced  his  retirement  last  sum- 
mer. His  resignation  as  National  His- 
torian of  the  Legion,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  had  served  since  May  5,  1933, 
was  presented  to  the  National  Execu- 
tive Committee  at  its  meeting  in 
November,  less  than  three  weeks  be- 
fore his  death. 

He  was  an  active  organizer  of  the 
Legion  in  his  native  Alabama,  and 
had  served  his  Department  as  Adju- 
tant, Americanism  Director  and  His- 
torian. Since  1934,  in  addition  to  his 
duties  as  National  Historian,  he  had 
served  as  an  advisory  member  of  the 
Legion's  National  Graves  Registra- 
tion and  Memorial  Committee.  He  was 
also  president  of  the  Post  Mortem 
Club,  a  Legion  group  at  Washington. 

Legionnaire  Owen  was  born  at 
Bessemer,  Alabama,  April  10, 1894,  of 
a  family  distinguished  in  both  State 
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COMMANDER  TO  SPEAK 
FROM  LINCOLN'S  TOMB 

Commemorating  the  140th 
birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
National  Commander  Perry 
Brown  will  lead  the  15th  annual 
pilgrimage  of  The  American 
Legion  to  the  tomb  of  the  Great 
Emancipator  at  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, on  February  12. 

Commander  Brown  will  be 
heard  over  the  NBC  network 
from  the  tomb  at  11 :15  to  11 :30, 
Central  Standard  time. 

Other  distinguished  leaders 
appearing  on  the  program  hon- 
oring the  16th  President  will  be 
Mrs.  Hubert  A.  Goode,  Portland, 
Oregon,  National  President  of 
The  American  Legion  Auxili- 
ary; Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  recent- 
ly inaugurated  Governor  of 
Illinois,  and  Department  Com- 
mander William  G.  Burns  of 
Illinois. 


and  National  affairs.  Before  removal 
to  Washington,  Thomas,  Jr.,  was  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  of  Alabama, 
which  his  mother,  Mrs.  Marie  Bank- 
head  Owen,  now  directs. 

Besides  his  mother  and  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Storrs  Owen,  he  is 
survived  by  a  son,  Thomas  M.  Owen, 
3d,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  John  Fergus,  of  New 
York. 


PENNSYLVANIA  LEGION  SENDS  CHRISTMAS  CHEER 


Continuing  its  established  program  of  "Gifts  to  Yanks  Who  Gave,"  the  Legion  of 
Pennsylvania,  working  through  its  Department  Headquarters  at  Harrisburg,  wrapped 
and  sent  out  more  than  10,000  Christmas  packages.  Each  package  contained  items 
of  value  in  excess  of  $6,  at  wholesale  prices,  (a  $60,000  project),  and  a  big  volunteer 
force  had  a  long  task  in  wrapping  the  parcels  (picture  above),  and  in  seeing  to  it 
that  each  hospitalized  veteran  in  the  Keystone  State  was  remembered  at  Christmas 
time.  Department  Adjutant  Eddie  Linsky  reports  that  packages  were  sent  to  every 
private,  county,  State  and  Federal  hospital  —  no  one  was  overlooked. 
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Schedule  Allows  Payment  of 
Pension  for  Disabilities  Less 
Than  100  Percent 


By  T.  O.  Kraabel 
National  Rehabilitation  Director 

Much  has  been  said  and  many 
questions  have  been  asked 
about  disability  pension  now  avail- 
able to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
II.  Clarifying  instructions  or  infor- 
mation will  be  sent  out  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration.  However,  the 
following  is  submitted  with  a  sincere 
appeal  to  all  service  officers  that  the 
provisions  of  Veterans  Regulation 
1(a),  Part  III,  as  amended,  be  made 
known  to  as  many  veterans  as  pos- 
sible. 

This  is  important  for  the  reason 
that  it  seems  there  are  many  who 
believe  that  before  they  can  be- 
come eligible  to  this  pension  they 
must  show  100  percent  disability 
and  complete  unemployability. 
That  is  not  so.  Current  provisions 
are  much  more  liberal  than  they 
have  been.  The  American  Legion 
is  striving  for  further  liberaliza- 
tion. 

This  pension  is  payable  for  perma- 
nent and  total  non-service  connected 
disabilities.  It  is  distinct  from  the  dis- 
ability compensation,  which  is  payable 
for  service  connected  disabilities  rated 
from  10  percent  to  100  percent.  The 
present  pension  is  payable  only  for 
permanent  and  total  disability,  but 
the  steps  to  establish  eligibility  are 
not  as  difficult  as  many  may  think. 

Important  Elements  Of  This  Benefit: 

1.  Veteran  must  be  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  (see  below),  have 
had  90  days  or  more  war  service, 
unless  discharged  sooner  for  line 
of  duty  disability,  and  discharge 
must  have  been  under  other  than 
dishonorable  conditions. 

2.  Without  reference  to  age  and 
without  regard  to  the  rating 
schedule,  permanent  and  total  dis- 
ability may  be  so  rated  when  the 
veteran  is,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
Veterans  Administration  rating 
agency,  unable  to  secure  or  follow 
a  substantially  gainful  occupation 
as  a  result  of  his  disabilities :  Pro- 
vided, that  if  there  is  only  one  dis- 
ability it  shall  be  ratable  at  60 
percent  or  more,  and  if  there  are 
two  or  more  disabilities,  at  least 
one  must  be  ratable  at  40  percent 
or  more,  with  sufficient  additional 


Disability  Pension 

disablement  to  bring  the  combined 
rating  to  70  percent  or  more. 
(NOTE  :  That  certain  percentages 
of  partial  disabilities  causing 
unemployability  may  bring 
about  permanent  and  total  rat- 
ing). 

3.  At  age  55  the  60  percent  rating 
may  be  for  one  or  more  disabili- 
ties, with  no  percentage  require- 
ment for  any  one  disability.  At 
age  60  this  percentage  is  reduced 
to  50  percent  and  at  age  65,  to  10 
percent. 

(NOTE:  The  age  factor  plays  a 
more  important  part  in  the  PT 
rating  than  before). 

4.  Less  than  half  time  work,  or  less 
less  than  half  the  usual  pay,  will 
not  affect  eligibility  if  claimant  is 
otherwise  qualified.  This  applies 
regardless  of  age. 

(NOTE  :  That  efforts  to  work  and 
earn— less  than  half  time  or  less 
than  half  pay— will  not  neces- 
sarily remove  the  PT  rating). 

5.  So-called  physical,  mental  or  per- 
sonality defects  with  which  one 
may  be  born  (congenital) ,  or 
which  may  have  developed  as  one 
grew  up  (developmental),  which 
may  partially  cause  unemployabil- 
ity, will  not  bar  favorable  rating. 
(NOTE:  A  very  important  step). 

6.  All  disabled  and  unemployable  vet- 

BROTHERHOOD  WEEK  \ 

February  20-27,  1949 

(Sponsored  by  the  National  Con-  j! 

ference  of  Christians  and  Jews)  j> 

In  these  days  when  our  coun-  j! 

try  is  called  upon  to  demonstrate  j; 

the  power  of  free  men,  we  real-  ? 

ize  as  never  before  the  source  of  !| 

that  power.  We  owe  our  place  in  j! 

the  world  to  the  energies  and  jj 

ideas  of  men  who  came  from  | 

many  different  countries  and  i| 

who  have  various  racial  and  re-  <! 

ligious  backgrounds.  Here  they  ;! 

live  in  equality  and  work  for  J; 

the  common  good.  The  more  we  !; 

can  do  to  broaden  that  equality,  '! 

the  stronger  we  shall  be.  The  j! 

harder  we  work  to  secure  op-  J; 

portunity  for  all,  the  greater  !| 

will  be  our  reward.  Understand-  '<', 

ing  and  tolerance  are  more  than  j! 

beliefs  to  us.  They  are  twin  pil-  J; 

lars  of  American  democracy.  !; 

Brotherhood  Week  gives  us  the  !| 

opportunity  to  make  sure  they  j! 

are  still  firm.  —  Henry  Ford  II.  J; 


erans  who  meet  the  basic  entitle- 
ment criteria  but  who  fail  to  meet 
the   above   percentage  require- 
ments may  still  have  their  cases 
referred  to  central  office,  with 
statements  as  to  unemployability 
by  the  local  rating  boards. 
(NOTE :  That  after  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  have  a  case 
meet  the  above  percentage  re- 
quirements, with  no  favorable 
results,  there  still  remains  a 
chance  for  favorable  action  by 
the  head  office  of  the  VA) . 

7.  An  income  restriction  applies  to 
all  these  cases.  A  person  without 
dependents,  having  an  income  of 
over  $1000  per  annum,  will  not 
receive  this  pension ;  and  a  per- 
son with  dependents  (wife  or 
minor  children)  will  not  be  en- 
titled if  he  receives  an  income  over 
$2500  per  annum. 

(These  income  limitations  are  too 
low,  and  Legion  has  introduced 
legislation  to  have  them 
raised) . 

8.  The  present  rate  is  $60  per  month, 
increased  to  $72  on  attainment  of 
65  years,  or  after  continuous  re- 
ceipt for  ten  years. 

(Legion  legislation  introduced  to 
increase  these  rates) . 
There  are  153,000  veterans  of  both 
wars  drawing  this  benefit  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  is  estimated  that  the  new 
extension  to  the  rating  schedule  (Ex- 
tension 5,  1945  Schedule  for  Rating 
Disabilities)  should  make  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  additional  claims 
much  easier.  There  are  many  veterans 
in  industrial  areas  and  other  parts 
of  the  country  who  find  themselves 
unable  to  be  gainfully  employed.  Par- 
ticular attention  should  be  paid  to 
their  cases  to  see  that  these  new  pro- 
visions are  applied  thereto. 


EAST  AURORA  CORPS  WINS 
CHAMP  HONORS  FIRST  YEAR 

East  Aurora  (New  York)  Post  No. 
362  has  a  drum  and  bugle  corps  which 
jumped  from  nothing  to  19  first  places 
in  the  first  year  after  it  was  organ- 
ized. Brought  together  in  early  1948, 
the  Corps  participated  in  29  parades 
during  the  year,  and  won  19  out  of  21 
competitions  in  which  it  was  entered, 
receiving  $419  in  prize  money. 

The  Corps  turned  out  for  all  patri- 
otic occasions  and  its  public  appear- 
ances in  parades  extended  over  a  wide 
area.  At  West  Falls  the  Corps  paraded 
for  the  Gold  Star  Mothers  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  plaque  to  the  WW2  dead, 
and  on  Hallowe'en  turned  out  to 
parade  with  the  East  Aurora  children. 
This  Legion  unit  has  made  itself  a 
great  community  asset  in  its  first 
year. 
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Cathay  Post  No.  186,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, composed  of  U.  S.  war  vet- 
erans of  Chinese  descent,  co-operating 
with  the  Nisei  Veterans  Committee, 
sponsored  its  second  National  All- 
Oriental  Basketball  Tournament  at 
Seattle  in  late  December.  This  tourna- 
ment is  an  invitational  affair,  says 
Post  Publitician  Jack  Pang,  in  which 
the  cream  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
teams  are  invited  to  battle  it  out  for 
the  National  All-Oriental  crown.  .  .  . 
The  Corning,  Iowa,  Armory,  owned 
by  Ourcq  Post,  The  American  Legion, 
burned  December  3d  with  a  loss  of 
$125,000,  only  partially  covered  by  in- 
surance. All  records  and  equipment  of 
the  Post,  Auxiliary  Unit  and  Head- 
quarters Company,  168th  Infantry, 
Iowa  National  Guard,  were  lost. 

*  *  * 

William  Leon  Taylor  of  Clarence  E. 
Wilson  Post  No.  21,  Centerville,  Mary- 
land, wants  ideas  for  sponsorship  of 
junior  ball  teams  and  youth  activity 
programs  for  adaption  by  average 
sized  Legion  unit.  .  .  .  Gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Jarvis,  their  family  home, 
now  completely  remodeled  inside  and 
out,  is  the  splendid  new  home  of 
Ryman  Fruiten  Post  No.  447,  Mt. 
Pulaski,  Illinois.  Located  on  a  lot  of  an 
acre  and  a  half,  the  brick  structure 
has,  in  addition  to  living  quarters  for 
a  caretaker,  a  kitchen,  dance  floor,  au- 
ditorium with  stage,  meeting  rooms 
and  rest  room.  The  new  new  home  is 
dedicated  to  community  service. 
Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Jarvis  were  eli- 
gible to  membership  in  the  Legion. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  Sager  Post,  Stanberry, 
Missouri,  took  three  days  in  late  No- 
vember to  dedicate  its  new  home 
in  the  heart  of  the  business  section 
of  its  home  city,  the  culmination  of 
a  three  year  home-building  program. 
The  first  floor  is  rented  for  business 
purposes,  while  the  Post  affiliated  and 
sponsored  units  will  occupy  the  second. 
The  new  building  was  almost  clear  of 
indebtedness  when  dedicated. 

*  *  * 

A  campaign  to  raise  $50,000  for  a 
memorial  to  honor  servicemen  of  all 
American  wars  has  been  launched  by 
George  Washington  Post  No.  2,  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin.  The  memorial  is 
planned  as  a  unique  shaft  and  altar, 
suitable  for  field  masses,  and  will  be 
erected  on  the  soldiers'  plot  in  the  new 

St.  Adalbert's  cemetery  Naval  Post, 

Chicago,  Illinois,  sent  its  immediate 
Past  Commander,  Thomas  S.  Dona- 
hue, to  play  Santa  Claus  to  the  pain- 


wracked  patients  in  the  Home  for  Des- 
titute Crippled  Children.  Among  the 
gifts  was  a  motion  picture  projector. 
Most  of  the  children  are  bed-ridden, 
but  they  have  Boy  and  Girl  Scout 
units,  which  Naval  Post  sponsors. 
#    *  * 

Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  Post  No. 
17,  challenges  the  whole  Legion  to  pro- 
duce a  skipper  with  a  record  compar- 
able to  its  Commander,  Robert  C. 
Gross.  At  27,  Legionnaire  Gross  has 
served  as  Captain  of  his  SAL  Troop, 
Chef  de  Gare  of  his  40  'n  8  Voiture, 
and  now  commands  one  of  the  biggest 
Posts  in  the  Mountain  State  Depart- 
ment. His  father  is  a  30-year  mem- 
ber of  Fairmont  Post;  his  mother  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Auxiliary  since 
it  was  formed.  His  wife,  Marjorie  E. 
Gross,  also  a  veteran,  is  Post  Pub- 
licity Officer,  and  her  parents  are 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 


Gaston  (Indiana)  Post  No.  387  needed 
a  new  home,  but  there  was  not  enough 
cash  in  the  warchest.  Bankers  took  a 
dim  view  of  the  application  for  a  loan, 
and  prospects  looked  gloomy  when 
Legionnaire  and  Mrs.  Gale  Thompson, 
members  of  Post  and  Auxiliary,  came  to 
the  rescue.  They  provided  the  needful, 
without  interest  and  without  a  mortgage 
—  and  were  paid  back  in  full,  $100  at  a 
time.  In  recognition  of  their  unselfish 
service  Gaston  Post  and  Auxiliary 
awarded  life  memberships  to  the  couple, 
who  were  further  honored  by  a  supper 
gathering  at  the  Post  clubhouse  when 
presentation  of  the  Silver  Life  Member- 
ship Certificates  was  made  by  Com- 
mander Virgil  Brown.  The  Thompsons 
operate  a  240-acre  farm  near  Gaston  and 
though  they  are  much  pleased  by  the 
honors,  they  are  not  quite  sure  they  de- 
serve all  the  fuss.  "It  was  really  nothing," 
said  Mrs.  Thompson.  "The  Post  needed 
the  money  and  we  lent  it  to  them." 
Legionnaire  Thompson  is  a  WW1  sailor, 
having  served  on  the  U.S.S.  Wasp  for  37 
months. 


members  of  the  Post  and  Auxiliary. 
Now,  Commander  Gross  is  reactivat- 
ing the  SAL  Troop  and  will  sign  up 
his  son  —  completing  a  100  percent 
family  enrollment.  . .  .  The  annual  re- 
dedication  of  trees  planted  in  memory 
of  Iberville  Parish  war  dead  high- 
lighted the  Armistice  Day  services  of 
Iberville  Post  No.  167,  Plaquemine, 
Louisiana. 

*  #  * 

Legionnaire  Otto  F.  Oberkonz,  368 
Gilbert  Street,  Columbus  5,  Ohio,  col- 
lects Legion  Post  papers,  and  will  ap- 
preciate a  copy  from  each  Post  that 
has  its  own  publication. ...  A  scholar- 
ship in  nursing  has  been  awarded  to 
Miss  Dorothy  Hosmer,  Woodhaven, 
New  York,  by  Queens  County  (New 
York)  War  Nurses  Post.  Miss  Hosmer, 
chosen  by  scholarship  committee  on 
points  of  superior  scholastic  record, 
good  appearance  and  pleasing  person- 
ality, is  now  a  student  at  the  Mary 
Immaculate  School  of  Nursing, 
Jamaica,  New  York.  .  .  .  When  Presi- 
dent Truman  vacationed  at  the  "Little 
White  House"  at  Key  West,  Florida, 
Arthur  Sawyer  Post  No.  28  sent  a  dele- 
gation of  its  officers  to  make  him  wel- 
come and  to  present  some  linen  sport 
shirts.  .  .  .  Organized  in  1938,  the  Fir- 
ing Squad  of  Quindaro  Post  No.  199, 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  has  rendered 
honors  at  the  burial  of  279  war  vet- 
erans, 50  of  these  to  returned  WW2 
dead.  Legionnaire  Lloyd  Mayswinkle, 
organizer  of  the  40-man  squad,  has 
attended  more  than  250  of  them. 

*  *  * 

An  early  '49  Membership  Rusher  is 
Lee  Gatreaux  Post  No.  26,  Jeanerette, 
Louisiana.  With  a  peak  membership 
of  177  in  1948,  the  Post  had  exceeded 
that  number  by  23  before  mid- 
October,  then  set  out  to  stake  new 
goals,  writes  Commander  S.  J.  Gon- 
soulin. . . .  Francis  W.  Judkins,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Champion  Syra- 
cuse Legion  Chorus,  corrects  the  re- 
port of  score  awarded  at  the  Miami 
National  Convention  when  the  Chorus 
won  the  top  rating  for  eighth  con- 
secutive time.  The  winning  score  was 
96.433,  instead  of  93.433,  as  reported 
in  the  November  National  Legion- 
naire. . .  .  David  Hickey  Post  No.  235, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  has  two  Congres- 
sional of  Honor  winners  among  its 
152  members,  one  from  each  World 
War.  Arthur  J.  Forrest,  Co.  D,  354th 
Infantry,  represents  WW1,  and  Rus- 
sell E.  Dunham,  Co.  I,  30th  Infantry, 
is  the  WW2  winner. 

*  *  * 

The  Junior  Baseball  team  sponsored 
by  Dolon-Jones-Martino  Post  No.  304, 
Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania,  won  the 
championship  in  the  Tri-County 
League  in  1947  and  1948,  and  also  in 
1948  won  the  championship  in  the  13th 
and  30th  Legion  Districts. 
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Legion  Bills  Are 
Given  To  Congress 

A  bill  conforming  to  the  Legion's 
demand  for  pensions  for  veterans  of 
both  World  Wars  based  on  age  and 
disabilities,  was  introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 5th  by  Representative  John  Ran- 
kin, Mississippi,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans  Committee.  This  will 
be  known  as  H.  R.  898. 

Provisions  of  the  measure  incor- 
porates the  recommendations  of  the 
special  sub-committee  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee  convened  by 
National  Commander  Brown  to  recon- 
cile the  differences  between  the  two 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  Miami  Na- 
tional Convention.  A  report  of  the  de- 
liberations of  this  committee  is  pub- 
lished on  page  30. 

Another  bill  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Rankin,  (H.  R.  903)  calls 
for  an  overall  20  percent  increase  in 
compensation  and  pensions  paid  by 
the  Veterans  Administration.  This 
measure  is  aimed  to  care  in  part  for 
the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  is  a 
part  of  the  priority  legislative  pro- 
gram adopted  at  the  November  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

UMT  Bill  Introduced 

Immediately  following  the  address 
to  the  Congress  by  President  Truman 
on  January  5th  in  which  he  declared 
that  "universal  training  is  essential 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States," 
Senators  Millard  Tydings,  Maryland, 
and  George  W.  Malone,  Nevada,  in- 
troduced the  Legion's  bill  (S.  66)  call- 
ing for  Universal  Military  Training. 

This  measure  is  in  continuance  of 
the  Legion's  long  fight  for  a  rational 
program  of  national  security,  and  is 
the  Number  1  item  on  the  organiza- 
tion's national  defense  agenda. 


N.  Y.  POST  TO  REFIT 

VET  HOSPITAL  LOBBY 

Duncan  Phyfe  Post  No.  1245,  New 
York  City,  has  undertaken  to  refur- 
nish the  main  lobby  of  the  Bronx  Vet- 
erans Hospital  on  Kingsbridge  Road 
in  bright,  modern  style.  The  Post 
draws  its  membership  from  the  fur- 
niture and  homefurnishing  industry, 
and  has  within  its  ranks  the  finest 
talent  for  a  job  of  this  character. 

The  lobby  in  "D"  building,  the 
largest  in  the  group,  has  been  selected 
for  this  expert  treatment.  This  lobby 
is  the  place  for  wounded  and  sick  to 
meet  their  visitors. 

Funds  for  the  hospital  work  is  be- 
ing raised  by  a  series  of  events,  in- 


cluding a  gala  show  and  dance  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  Winter  Fur- 
niture Exposition  on  January  18th. 
General  announcement  of  the  project 
was  .made  in  a  radio  broadcast  over 
the  facilities  of  WMCA  on  January 
8th,  when  General  Ralph  G.  DeVoe, 
Manager  of  the  Bronx  VA  Hospital, 
and  Commander  John  J.  Assenzio  and 
Publicity  Chairman  William  Melniker 
spoke. 


FEBRUARY  LEGION 
EVENTS 

5-6  Colorado  Department  Con- 
ference, Denver. 

5-6  National  Americanism  Com- 
mission's Conference  on  Sub- 
versive Activities,  New  York 
City ;  other  Conferences  to  be 
held  at  Indianapolis,  12-13; 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  19-20,  and 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  26-27. 

7  North  Carolina  Post  Officers 
Conference,  Raleigh. 

11-12  Area  "B"  Child  Welfare 
Conference,  Baltimore,  Md. 

11-13  Vermont  Mid-Winter  Con- 
ference, Brandon. 

12  The  Annual  Legion  Pilgrim- 
mage  to  the  Tomb  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Springfield,  111.,  \ 
led  by  National  Commander 
Perry  Brown. 

13  Area  Conference  for  Depart- 
ment Junior  Baseball  Chair- 
men, New  York  City.  Other 
Conferences  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  15;  Omaha,  Neb.,  17, 
and  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  20. 

14-15  South  Carolina  Officers 
Conference,  Columbia. 

20-  21  Iowa  Mid-Winter  Confer- 
ence, Des  Moines. 

21-  22  Nebraska  Mid-Winter 
Conference,  Grand  Island. 


LYLE  ARMEL,  VETERAN 

LEGIONNAIRE,  IS  DEAD 

Captain  Lyle 
Oliver  Armel, 
USNR,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at-  his 
home  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  De- 
cember 5.  He  was 
53  years  old.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he 
was  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  Civil  Relations  Division  of 
the  Navy  Department,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  had  served  since  1946. 

A  veteran  of  the  Navy's  transport 
service  of  both  World  Wars,  he  served 
in  the  Pacific  during  the  recent  con- 
flict, and  received  a  Bronze  Star 
Medal  for  his  work  as  commanding 
officer  of  the  U.S.S.  Telfair,  an  attack 
transport,  in  the  second  war. 

Born  at  Holton,  Kansas,  June  13, 
1895,  he  attended  Baker  University, 
leaving  to  enlist  for  service  in  WW1. 
After  four  years  of  sea  duty,  he  re- 
turned to  civilian  life,  but  remained 
a  member  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  Ac- 
tive in  the  Legion,  he  had  served  his 
Dorsey-Liberty  Post  No.  14,  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  as  Chaplain  and  Com- 
mander; was  traveling  aide  to  Na- 
tional Commander  Harry  W.  Colmery 
in  1936;  and  had  rendered  distinct 
service  to  the  National  organization 
as  Chairman  of  the  Distinguished 
Guest  Committee,  and  on  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  study  the  G.  I. 
Bill.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Legislative  Committee  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  had  been  prominently 
mentioned  as  a  possible  candidate  for 
National  Commander. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  two 
sons  and  one  daughter.  Burial  was 
made  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
on  December  9. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
NOVEMBER  30,  1948 
ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  $  670,715.90 

Receivables   437,603.40 

Inventories   480,573.02 

Invested  Funds   955,553.32 

Permanent  Investments: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration  Trust  Fund   254,034.77 

Employees'  Retirement  Trust  Fund    865,627.36 

Real  Estate,  less  depreciation   564,897.74 

Furniture,  Fixtures  &  Equipment,  less  depreciation   295,358.20 

Deferred  Charges   136,372.88 

$4,560,536.59 

LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE  AND  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities  $  270,871.42 

Funds  restricted  as  to  use     301,177.63 

Deferred  Revenue    1,244,807.68 

Permanent  Trusts: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration  Trust  Fund  $254,034.77 

Employees'  Retirement  Trust  Fund                                                  865,527.36  1,119,562.13 

Net  Worth: 

Restricted  Capital  746.416.26 

Unrestricted  Capital  .877.701.47  1.624,117.73 

$4,560,536.59 
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Because  of  limited  space  this  publication  is  un- 
able to  conduct  a  general  missing  persons  column, 
but  it  will  stand  ready  to  assist  in  locating  persons 
whose  statements  are  required  to  support  various 
claims,  settle  estates,  or  for  certain  other  reasons 
involving  the  personal  welfare  of  veterans. 

Lawrence  G.  ("Porky")  Wilson,  Moundsville, 
W.  Va.,  needs  three  affidavits  from  patients  in 
Base  Hospital,  Camp  Mills,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  who  re- 
member him  in  hospital  convalescing  from  spinal 
meningitis  about  August,  1918.  Was  in  wheel 
chair,  in  General  Hospital  ward.  Captain  White 
was  the  attending  physician. 

J.  J.  Dunford,  217  Grace  Street,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  wants  to  hear  from  comrades  who  served 
with  him  in  142nd  Infantry,  Camp  Pike,  Ark.,  in 
August  and  September,  1918.  Needs  statement  to 
complete  claim. 

U.  S.  S.  Richmond-Frank  J.  Bailey,  35  Mer- 
maid Place,  Apt.  7,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  would  like 
to  contact  Leroy  Payne,  C.M.M.,  or  any  other 
shipmate  of  M  Division  who  served  aboard  from 
February  to  September,  1943.  Needs  assistance  in 
completing  Naval  medical  record  to  support  claim. 

Hospital,  Camp  Wallace,  Texas— Will  anyone 
who  served  with  me,  or  who  were  in  the  hospital 
between  July  and  December,  1942,  please  contact 
me.  I  need  your  help  in  establishing  a  disability 
claim.  Arthur  L.  Barnett,  438  E.  Rollins,  Moberly, 
Mo. 

Co.  E,  5th  Engineers,  7th  Division,  (WW1)- 
Sam  W.  Merritt,  905  S.  Howard,  Tampa  6,  Fla., 
needs  help  to  substantiate  his  claim  for  disability. 
Particularly  wants  statements  of  Pvts.  Small  and 
Holloway  and  Corp.  Layton  Faucett,  Co.  E,  and 
B.  B.  McCarroll,  Elmer  Dill  and  Henry  M.  Fox, 
Hdqrs.  Detachment. 

Personnel  Office,  Camp  Travis,  Texas— G.  E. 
Criswell,  Ackerly,  Texas,  wants  to  hear  from  any- 
one who  worked  with  him  in  Personnel  Office  at 
any  time  from  February  to  October,  1918.  Needs 
help  in  completing  claim. 

Co.  E,  126th  Inf.,  32nd  (Red  Arrow)  Div.— 
Edward  D.  Melancon,  Rt.  2  Box  288,  Lufkin, 
Texas,  wants  to  hear  from  comrades  who  were 
with  the  outfit  in  November  or  December,  1918. 
Needs  help  to  restore  pension. 

Fort  Sill,  Okla.— Will  anyone  who  served  with 
me  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  in  1942,  or  who  was  with 
me  in  Ward  12,  Cantonment  Hospital,  Fort  Sill, 
please  write.  I  need  your  help  in  establishing  a 
disability  claim.  Charles  B.  Cox,  Benton  City,  Mo. 

Lieut.  A.  J.  (Mona  Wana)  DuGetts,  who  flew 
courier  service  between  Manila  and  Tokyo  in 
1946,  is  being  paged.  Anyone  who  knows  his  ad- 
dress please  contact  Lieut.  Col.  Carroll  F.  E. 
Wilson,  Troop  I  &  E  Section.  General  Head- 
quarters, Far  East  Command,  APO  500,  C/o  Post- 
master, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

T/Sgt.  Joe  D.  Shirley,  USMC,  Hq.  Sq.  15,  MAG 
15,  C/o  FPO,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  wants  to  con- 
tact his  father,  Clifford  Edwin  Shirley,  ASN 
244,909,  WW1  vet  and  Legionnaire.  He  will  be 
grateful  for  information  and  present  address. 

U.  S.  S.  Frazier— Anyone  who  served  aboard  in 
March,  1945,  and  having  information  regarding 
the  rescue  of  survivors  of  the  528th  Sq.  5th  Air 
Force,  please  write  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  St. 
Martin,  370  Hamilton  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  whose 
son,  Ronald,  5th  Air  Force,  was  lost  in  action 
March  14,  1945. 

Medical  Detachment,  4th  FA— Former  members 
of  this  detachment  serving  at  Pine  Camp,  N.  Y., 
September  and  October,  1917,  are  asked  to  get  in 
touch  with  Alfred  C.  Miller,  Service  Officer, 
American  Legion  Post  No.  694,  216  Highland  Ave., 
Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  to  help  him  support  a 
disability  claim. 

913th  Signal  Co.,  481st  Base  Hdqrs.,  and  Air 
Base  Squadron,  Kelly  Field,  Texas— Men  who 
served  with  John  J.  Remsing,  2425  Kimball  Ave., 
Chicago  47,  III.,  in  any  of  above  units  are  re- 
quested to  contact  him;  help  needed  to  establish 
a  claim. 

Gun  Crew,  S.S.  Domino— Members  of  crew  on 
board  on  June  2,  1942,  are  requested  to  contact 
James  C.  Moore,  221  W.  Monroe  Street,  Thomas- 
ville,  Ga.  Assistance  needed  in  proving  disability 
claim. 

Hdqrs.  Co.,  4th  Maryland  U.S.  N.G.-E.  R. 
Coran,  Box  24,  Dunlevy,  Pa.,  needs  aid  of  com- 
rades who  served  with  him  at  Eagle  Pass,  Texas, 
summer  of  1916,  to  prove  claim.  Especially  men- 
tions Major  Blake,  Medical  Detachment;  Colonel 
H.  C.  Jones,  Captain  Milton  Roberts,  Lt.  Col. 
Filbert,  Sgt.  Major  Leroy,  Lt.  Black,  Supply  Offi- 
cer, or  any  comrade  who  remembers  Stable  Ser- 
geant Coran. 

302nd  T.S.S.,  Kessler  Field,  Biloxi,  Miss.  - 
Charles  J.  Riggio,  Room  124,  Victory  Bldg.,  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  any- 
one who  served  in  this  outfit  from  January  to 
June,  1943,  to  aid  in  establishing  a  disability 
claim. 

A.T.  Co.,  255th  Inf.  Regt.,  63rd  Inf.  Div.-Paul 
Kutzer,  549  Swallow  St.,  Edwardsville,  Pa.,  needs 
the  help  of  comrades  to  complete  his  claim  for 
disability.  Particularly  wants  to  hear  from  Cap- 


tain Bob  Stewart,  S/Sgt.  Rosenburg  (alias  Rozy), 
and  1st  Lt.  (M.C.)  Jim  Fischer  of  863rd  F.  A. 

189th  General  Hospital,  Lison,  France,  1944— 
Will  captain  R.  H.  Johnson,  M.D.,  Lt.  Bayrad 
Stockton,  CO.,  or  any  former  member  of  the 
189th  Med.  Det.  please  write  to  Raymond  H. 
Griffith,  2407  Oley  Ave.,  Huntington  3,  W.  Va. 
Help  is  needed  in  proving  claim. 

47th  Bomber  Group;  97th  Bomber  Squadron- 
Anyone  in  units  named  who  remembers  Fred 
Stewart,  of  Georgia,  in  service  between  1941  and 
1945,  or  any  member  Med.  Det.,  particularly  Cap- 
tain McCreary  (or  McCray),  are  requested  to 
write  Grover  C.  Bodenhamer,  Service  Officer,  John 
T.  Ring  Post,  The  American  Legion,  Lock  Box 
146,  Kernersville,  N.  C.  Statements  are  needed  to 
establish  this  vetran's  claim. 

U.S.S.  Tuscaloosa— Shipmates  who  remember 
Seaman  2c  Charles  L.  Edie  (address  Oakland, 
Iowa)  on  the  Tuscaloosa,  6th  Division,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1942,  please  write  him.  Needs  help  to  prove 
disability  claim. 


GEORGE  L.  BERRY,  LEGION 

FOUNDER,  PASSES  ON 

George  L.  Berry, 
distinguished 
American  and  one 
of  the  Legion's 
founders,  died  at 
Pressman's  Home, 
Tennessee,  on  De- 
cember 4.  He  was  in 
his  65th  year  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 
Mr.  Berry  was  a 
founder  and  had  served  for  forty 
years  as  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Printing  Pressmen  and  Assist- 
ants Union,  which  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest printing  trade  unions  in  the 
world.  He  had  a  well  earned  reputa- 
tion in  the  labor  field  as  a  conciliator 
and  as  an  elder  statesman.  In  addition 
to  his  life-long  activities  in  this  field, 
he  had  a  long  record  of  public  service, 
including  a  brief  term  as  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

He  was  a  private  in  the  3rd  Missis- 
sippi Infantry  in  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can War,  and  served  in  France  as  a 
Major,  Engineers,  in  WW1.  Active  in 
the  organization  of  The  American 
Legion,  he  was  elected  National  Vice 
Commander  in  1921  to  serve  with 
National  Commander  Hanford  Mac- 
Nider,  and  until  recently  was  a  pillar 
in  the  national  council  of  the  organi- 
zation. 


FOR  POST  DISCUSSION 

This  issue  of  The  American 
Legion  Magazine  contains  three 
articles  of  special  importance  to 
Post  officials  and  we  suggest 
that  they  be  studied  with  an  eye 
to  discussion  at  your  next  Post 
Meeting.  They  are: 

Why  the  Legion  Proposes 
Pensions  —  By  National  Com- 
mander Perry  Brown,  Page  28. 

Speak  Up  for  America  —  By 
Eugene  Lyons,  Page  11. 

How  Sixteen  Legion  Posts 
Got  and  Held  Members  —  By 
Robert  B.  Pitkin,  Page  18. 


635th  A.A.A.W.  Bn.-Reunion  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  May  2,  3,  4,  1949.  Interested  members  con- 
tact Tony  Scarpa  or"  Ed  Green,  C/o  32  North 
Connecticut  Ave.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

2nd  Division  Association,  (Star  and  Indian 
Head)— National  reunion  at  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker,  New  York  City,  July  7,  8,  9,  1949.  Ad- 
dress inquiries  to  2nd  Division  Association,  P.  O. 
Box  1303,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  17. 

179th  Engineers  Combat  Bn.— Former  members 
interested  in  a  reunion  write  to  John  Kane,  Jr., 
240  Hamilton  Blvd.,  South  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

121st  Engineers  (C),  29th  Inf.  Div.,  and  3rd 
D.  C.  Inf.,  Mexican  Border— Former  members 
write  James  R.  Quade,  5734  First  St.,  N.  W.. 
Washington  11,  D.  C,  for  reunion  information. 

C.  B.  Maintenance  Unit  559— For  information 
on  spring  reunion  contact  Frank  Maher,  84-38 
120th  Street,  Richmond  Hill  18,  New  York. 

U.  S.  S.  Massachusetts— An  organization  of  ship- 
mates known  as  "USS  Massachusetts  Associates" 
is  being  formed.  Former  members  are  requested 
to  contact  J.  E.  Shiels,  YNC,  C/o  Naval  Air 
Station,  Squantum,  Mass.,  for  particulars. 

U.  S.  Naval  Railway  Batteries  (WW1)— Former 
members  write  Herbert  H.  Gawthrop,  Box  432, 
Horsham,  Pa.,  for  information  about  reunion  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  29,  1949,  during  Ameri- 
can Legion  National  Convention. 

409th  Bombardment  Group  (L)— Bernard  B. 
Bernstein,  7626  North  East  Lake  Terrace.  Chicago 
26,  III.,  wants  to  hear  from  members  of  this  group 
for  purpose  of  arranging  a  reunion.  Bulletins  are 
being  sent  to  members  whose  addresses  are  of 
record. 

258  Engineer  (C)  Bn.— Former  members  who 
haven't  received  a  letter  about  the  battalion  so- 
ciety and  1949  reunion,  are  requested  to  contact 
the  secretary,  Philip  J.  Gallegher,  402  Wood 
Street,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

U.S.S.  Leviathan  Association— Annual  reunion 
dinner  of  its  WWl  crew  will  be  held  Saturday 
evening,  April  9,  1949,  at  Dunhall  Restaurant, 
40th  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Send 
reservation  to  R.  L.  Hedlander,  Box  22,  Green- 
wich, Conn. 

608th  Tank  Destroyer  Bn.— Members  interested 
in  holding  a  1949  reunion  are  asked  to  write  Frank 
Britt,  505  S.  Maple  Street,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 

Co.  M,  307th  Infantry,  77th  Div.  (WWl) -Re- 
union dinner  will  be  held  Saturday  night,  March 
19th,  at  the  77th  Division  Club  House.  28  East 
39th  Street,  New  York  City.  For  information  con- 
tact Henry  H.  Ringen,  85  Vermilyea  Ave.,  New 
York  34,  N.  Y. 

AAFSUTC,  Tobyhanna,  Pa.-Reunion  at  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  July  3-5.  All  men  who  served  with  the 
unit.  For  information  write  Eugene  T.  Reynolds, 
1  Main  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Original  28th  C.  B.  Battalion— Reunion  for  1949 
planned.  Write  Gerald  P.  Quinn,  Hotel  New 
Yorker,  Collins  Ave.  &  Lincoln  Road,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

168th  FA  Regiment— Reunion  at  State  Armory, 
300  Logan,  Denver,  Colo.,  on  February  26th.  All 
former  members  of  168th  FA  Bn.  or  Group;  983rd 
FA  Bn.,  557th  FA  Bn.,  558th  FA  Bn.,  and  775th 
TD  Bn.  are  invited.  Address  all  communications 
to  168th  Field  Artillery  Association,  300  Logan, 
Denver,  Colo. 

115th  Infantry,  1st  Bn.-Reunion  to  be  held  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  Please  contact  William  C.  Roth, 
136  V2  So.  3rd  St..  Lehighton,  Pa. 

Chemical  Warfare  Service  Veterans  Association 
—Eastern  Seaboard  area  reunion.  New  York, 
January  29-30.  All  former  CWS  vets,  both  World 
Wars  and  men  in  active  service,  invited.  For  in- 
formation, write  George  W.  Nichols,  Secy-Treas., 
RFD  3,  Box  78,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Rich  Field,  Waco,  Texas,  WWl  Veterans-1949 
reunion  will  be  held  in  August,  1949.  For  details 
write  William  E.  Beigel,  312  Northcrest  Drive,  Rt. 
488,  No.  Kansas  City  16,  Mo. 

78th  (Lightning)  Division— Spring  reunion  at 
the  71st  Armory,  Park  Ave.  and  34th  St.,  New 
York  City,  on  Saturday,  May  7th.  Business  meet- 
ing, entertainment  and  dinner.  All  Lightning  vets 
of  both  wars  invited.  For  advance  information  and 
reservations  write  John  E.  Ghegan,  National  Sec- 
retary, 697  President  St.,  Brooklyn  15,  N.  Y. 

668th  Topo.  Engineers— Get  the  latest  annual 
report  on  the  whereabouts  of  ex-members  of  the 
Old  Gang.  Address:  Leo  A.  Towey,  908  West  5th, 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska. 

1st  Armored  Division  Association,  (WW2)— 1st 
reunion  with  Legion  National  Convention  at 
Miami  big  success.  Next  annual  reunion  will  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  Legion  National  Con- 
vention, Philadelphia,  Aug.  29-Sept.  1.  Write 
Franklin  W.  Patten,  National  Secretary,  3139 
Mozart  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  information 
about  reunion  and  membership  in  Association. 

Veterans  of  A.E.F.  Siberia— Will  the  comrade 
who,  about  15  years  ago,  loaned  his  album  to 
Raymond  R.  Carlon,  Co.  I,  31st  Inf.,  (now  de- 
ceased) please  contact  J.  B.  Longuevan,  1109  S. 
Clark  Dr.,  Los  Angeles  35,  Calif.,  relative  to  its 
return. 
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RULES  FOR  POST  HISTORY 
CONTEST  ARE  ANNOUNCED 

National  Historian  Monte  C.  Sand- 
lin  has  announced  that  five  substantial 
cash  awards  will  be  made  to  winners 
of  the  1949  National  Post  History 
contest,  which  will  close  on  July  3. 
Rules  governing  the  award  have  been 
formulated  and  have  been  distributed 
to  Department  officers. 

The  contest  is  designed  for  two 
types  of  histories.  The  first  type  will 
cover  histories  of  Posts  six  years  old 
or  older ;  the  second  type  is  restricted 
to  units  not  over  five  years  old.  This 
division  is  made  in  order  to  permit 
the  younger  Posts  organized  since  the 
end  of  WW2  to  participate. 

First  award  of  $150  is  offered  for 
the  first  type,  and  $100  for  the  best 
Post  history  offered  in  the  second 
classification.  Second  prize  will  be 
$100  for  type  one  and  $50  for  type 
two.  The  third  award  of  $50  will  ap- 
ply only  to  type  one.  These  awards 
will  be  accompanied  by  suitable  cita- 
tions, and  in  addition  Certificates  of 
Honorable  Mention  suitable  for  fram- 
ing will  be  presented  to  the  two  con- 
testants in  each  whose  histories  come 
next  in  merit  to  the  prize  winner 

All  Post  histories  which  have  been 
compiled  since  the  organization  of 
The  American  Legion  may  be  entered 
if  they  have  been  revised  and  brought 
down  to  January  1,  1949. 

National  Historian  Sandlin  warns 
that  no  entry  will  be  considered  by 
the  judges  unless  accompanied  by  a 
letter  stating  that  the  history  and  pic- 
tures are  to  become  the  permanent 
property  of  National  Headquarters. 
Scrapbooks  will  not  be  accepted  for 
judging  unless  they  form  a  part  of 
the  printed  or  typed  history,  and  are 
submitted  as  an  appendix. 


SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES 
CONFERENCES  CALLED 

The  National  Americanism  Division 
has  arranged  for  a  series  of  confer- 
ences on  subversive  activities  to  be 
held  during  the  month  of  February. 
The  conferences  are  arranged  by 
areas  in  order  to  permit  attendance 
by  representatives  of  Legion  units  in 
the  different  sections  of  the  country. 

The  conferences  will  be  held  in  New 
York  City  on  February  5  and  6;  at 
Indianapolis,  February  12  and  13;  at 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  February  19  and 
20,  and  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Feb- 
ruary 26  and  27. 

National  Director  W.  C.  (Tom) 
Sawyer  is  arranging  for  the  appear- 
ance of  several  well  known  authorities 
on  subversive  and  fifth-column  activi- 
ties at  each  meeting.  Among  the  noted 
speakers  will  be  Rabbi  Shultz,  of  the 


TEACH-RELIGION  CARDS 
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Two  striking  placards  urging  teaching 
of  religion  to  the  young,  the  inspiration 
of  Past  Commander  Carl  J.  Suedhoff,  Fort 
Wayne  (Indiana)  Post  No.  47,  have 
caught  attention  and  are  having  a  wide 
distribution  in  the  mid-western  Depart- 
ments. Issued  in  two  designs  and  sizes, 
in  bright  colors,  the  placards  tell  their 
own  story  at  a  glance— one  design  (shown 
above)  is  adapted  to  windows  and  as  a 
poster;  the  other,  11x28  inches  in  size,  can 
be  used  in  public  conveyances  as  well  as 
in  windows.  The  Department  of  Illinois, 
for  instance,  placed  these  placards  in  all 
the  buses,  street  cars  and  "els"  in  Chicago 
proper,  and  used  them  throughout  the 
State  in  public  buildings,  banks,  restau- 
rants and  other  places  where  the  public 
could  see  them.  Clergymen  and  teachers 
have  sent  in  requests  for  cards  for  dis- 
play in  church  lobbies  and  public  schools. 
"Teach  religion  campaign  is  one  of  the 
finest  things  we  have  done,"  says  Depart- 
ment Adjutant  Bill  Sayer  of  Indiana. 
Cards  are  made  by  the  Thompson-Symon 
Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  Past  Com- 
mander Carl  J.  Suedhoff,  921-926  Gettle 
Building,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  information  about  the 
cards  and  their  use. 


American  Jewish  Committee  Against 
Communism;  Ben  Gitlow,  former 
secretary  of  the  Communist  party  in 
the  United  States ;  Ben  Stolberg,  New 
York  author  and  journalist;  Dr.  J.  B. 
Matthews,  nationally  known  expert 
and  investigator  in  the  field  of  sub- 
versives ;  Ruth  Fischer,  sister  of  Hans 
Eisler;  Father  William  Kernan,  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Institute  of 
Democracy,  Elizabeth  Bentley,  ex- 
communist,  and  at  least  one  member 
of  the  new  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee. 


PACIFIC  WAR  MEMORIAL 
COMMENDED  BY  LEGION 

The  American  Legion,  by  action  of 
its  National  Executive  Committee, 
has  approved  the  idea  of  the  Pacific 
War  Memorial,  and  officially  declared 
it  to  be  commendable. 

This  Memorial,  conceived  by 
Colonel  Archibald  Roosevelt,  last  liv- 
ing son  of  the  late  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  is  designed  as  a  living 
memorial  to  all  who  fought  and  died 
in  the  Pacific  theatre  in  WW2.  Rather 
than  by  erecting  the  traditional  monu- 
ments and  tablets,  this  memorial  is 
designed  to  be  of  great  benefit  to 
future  generations  in  that  it  will  con- 
sist of  laboratory  structures  devoted 
to  scientific  research,  conservation 
and  study  of  the  Pacific  Island  areas. 
Research  scientists,  working  from 
field  stations,  will  seek  to  prove  the 
unknown  qualities  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal life  with  a  view  to  curbing  pest, 
pestilence,  developing  edible  products, 
improving  public  health,  measuring 
tides,  and  in  other  ways  help  to  make 
the  islands  more  livable. 

The  first  research  station,  complete 
with  laboratories  and  living  quarters, 
has  been  completed  on  the  island  of 
Koror,  Palau  Archipelago. 

The  success  of  the  endeavor  will 
ultimately  rest  on  the  support  of  vet- 
erans, who  are  asked  to  join  in  the 
work  by  paying  a  membership  fee  of 
$2  per  year.  The  Pacific  War  Memo- 
rial, Inc.,  is  headed  by  Lt.  Gen.  R.  C. 
Richardson,  Jr.,  U.S.A.  retired,  with 
offices  at  44  West  56th  Street,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.  General  Richardson  is 
himself  a  Pacific  veteran,  command- 
ing the  Hawaiian  Department  and,  in 
1944,  the  U.  S.  Troops  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  Area.  He  is  also  a  Past  Com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  Italy, 
The  American  Legion. 


U.S.  VETS  IN  VIENNA 

ORGANIZE  LEGION  POST 

Last  June  fifteen  veterans  of  the 
two  World  Wars  on  duty  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  some  of  them  old  timers  in 
the  Legion,  got  together  and  organ- 
ized Blue  Danube  Post  No.  1.  Mem- 
bership dribbled  along  until  Armis- 
tice Day,  when  something  more  than 
200  were  enrolled.  Then  Blue  Danube 
Post  threw  an  Armistice  party  that 
really  set  the  old  town  talking,  and 
started  off  the  new  membership  with 
a  bang. 

Blue  Danube  Post  is  skippered  by 
Stuart  P.  Tice,  past  Commander  of 
Leonia  (N.  J.)  Post  No.  1,  who  has 
been  active  in  the  organization  for 
many  years,  but  is  now  with  the  Fi- 
nance Division  of  the  Army  stationed 
in  Vienna. 
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LEGION  NEWS  LET  Tli  11 

A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH  ARE  LIKELY  TO  BE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING:  WW2  vets  are  re- 
minded by  Legion's  National  Rehabilitation 
Commission  that  certificates  of  eligibil- 
ity for  training  under  the  GI  Bill  (Public 
Law  346)  issued  before  September  1,  1948, 
and  unused  before  January  1,  1949,  cannot 
be  used  after  January  1,  1949 ,  without  veri- 
fication or  the  issuing  of  a  new  certifi- 
cate. . . .They  should  be  exchanged  for  the 
new  type  of  certificate  immediately. . . .Ex- 
change can  be  made  in  person  or  by  mail. . . . 
Advantages  of  new  type  certificate  are: 
Training  time  shown  on  certificate.... 
Early  training  restrictions  will  be  removed 
on  new  form. .. .Claim  numbers  assigned 
afford  immediate  identification  in  VA 
dealings. .. .Single  standard  form  replaces 
different  types  formerly  used. . .  .New  form 
will  be  accepted  by  schools  and  VA  without 
further  verification. 

*    *    *  * 
VA  SETS  BASIC  STANDARDS  FOR  GI  HOMES :  Mini- 
mum building  standards  for  Gl-loan  houses , 
effective  December  15,  1948,  established 
by  VA. . .  .Adoption  of  FHA  requirements  de- 
signed to  protect  home-buying  WW2  vets  from 
shoddy  construction  or  from  being  cheated 
by  unprincipled  contractors ... .Rules 
specify  minimum  quality  of  materials,  con- 
struction, techniques,  workmanship,  equip- 
ment installation  and  structural  details 
necessary  for  veteran  loan  guarantees. . . . 
Legion's  Economic  Commission  points  out 
that  it  is  not  mandatory  that  a  veteran  fol- 
low or  comply  fully  with  the  minimum  re- 
quirements, but  adherence  will  be  of  bene- 
fit to  vets . . .  .VA  inspection  service  will 
be  given  only  when  plans  meet  the  minimum 
standard. . .  .The  FHA  standards  are  set  out 
in  some  54  booklets,  each  adapted  for  use 
ina  certain  State  or  district. . .  .The  proper 
booklet  is  available  at  your  VA  Regional 
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BUMPER  CROP  FOR  FARMER  NEPPEL:  In  western 
Iowa  a  25-year-old  farmer-veteran  with  both 
legs  gone  harvested  a  1948  corn  crop  that , 
acre  for  acre ,  ranks  with  the  top  crops  of 
the  nation. . . .He  is  Ralph  G.  Neppel,  Car- 
roll, Iowa,  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
winner  (see  "Farmer  Nep?  Well ,  Maybe,"  this 
magazine,  April,  1946)  who  lost  both  legs 
above  the  knees  in  December,  1944,  at  Birgel, 
Germany. .. .Half  of  his  240-acre  farm  was 
planted  in  corn.... Part  of  the  acreage 
yielded  about  100  bushels  per  acre,  more 
than  double  the  national  average  of  41.7 
bushels. . .  .Total  yield  was  far  above  Iowa 
average  of  59  bushels  per  acre. .. .Neppel 
does  most  of  his  own  work  on  the  farm. . . . 
Keeps  equipment  in  running  condition. . . . 


February,  1949 

Does  his  share  of  disking  and  plowing.... 
Operates  the  tractor  on  his  corn  picker. . . . 
In  spare  time  he  sells  electrical  appliances 
and  equipment  to  farmers  throughout  the 

REMARRIED  WIDOWS '  PAYMENTS:  Inquiries  about 
the  compensation  status  of  remarried  widows 
of  veterans  and  servicemen  come  to  the 
Newsletter  in  a  constant  stream. . .  .Here  is 
the  answer :  When  the  widow  of  a  veteran  or 
serviceman  remarries  she  loses  her  rights  to 
any  VA  benefits  provided  for  such  depend- 
ents. . .  .Any  such  benefits  which  she  might 
be  receiving  are  discontinued  upon  her  re- 
marriage . . .  .However,  payments  made  under 
Government  Life  Insurance  (WW1)  or  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  (WW2)  are  made  to 
the  person  designated  as  beneficiary  by  the 
insured  service  man. ...  If  the  widow  was  so 
designated,  the  insurance  payments  will 
continue  in  fulfillment  of  contract, 
regardless  of  remarriage. 

*    *    *  * 
LEGION  LEADS  HEART  DISEASE  FIGHT:  Legion- 
naires and  Auxiliares  can  take  pride  in 
statement  of  American  Heart  Association 
that  the  Legion  "more  than  any  other  organ- 
ization, can  take  credit  for  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  the  Heart  Association  and  its  pro- 
gram" . . .  .In  1946  the  Legion  and  Auxiliary 
gave  $50,000  to  the  Association  at  a  time 
when  that  organization '  s  budget  was  only 
$35,000  per  year. . .  .This  gift  was  designed 
specifically  to  aid  in  fighting  the  most 
fatal  disease  of  childhood,  rheumatic  heart 
disease ,  resulting  from  rheumatic  fever. . . . 
February  has  been  set  apart  as  Heart  Month, 
when  the  whole  Legion  has  been  asked  to  step 
up  its  campaign  against  the  nation's  great- 
est killer. . .  .588,000  Americans  died  last 
year  from  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood 
vessels;  182,000  from  cancer,  98,000  from 
accidents,  and  51,000  from  tuberculosis. . . . 
Minnesota*  s  Legion  leads  the  way  in  a  prac- 
tical humanitarian  campaign  to  raise  $500,- 
000  for  a  Heart  Research  Professorship  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota. . . . Chairman 
Oliver  S.  Aas,  who  heads  the  drive  for  the 
Legion,  says  that  more  than  half  the  goal  has 
been  reached,  and  that,  with  the  stimulus 
of  Heart  Month,  1949  will  be  victory  year  for 
the  fund. ...  "It  is  important  to  know, "  says 
Chairman  Aas,  "that  this  money  is  being 
raised  by  Posts  and  Units  throughout  the 
State  from  various  projects. . .  .There  is  no 
general  public  solicitation  of  funds. . . . 
Interest  and  enthusiasm  is  very  high  and  at 
the  Legion  Fall  Conference  the  Heart  Fund 
received  major  emphasis. " 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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STATE  LOANS  AND  BONUS  :  An  average  of  $311 
paid  to  602,946  living  WW2  veterans  and  an 
average  of  $383  paid  per  serviceman  to  the 
next  of  kin  of  6, 167  deceased  veterans  is  the 
record  of  the  first  seven  months  of  Ohio '  s 
WW2  Compensation  fund. .. .Total  payments 

amounted  to  $189,716,884  Citizens  of 

Ohio  at  time  of  entering  WW2  service  have  un- 
til June  30,  1950,  to  file  applications. . . . 
15, 113  WW2  veterans  of  New  Jersey  have  re- 
ceived $35,137,686  in  business  loans  from  a 
fund  administered  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Economic  Development,  Trenton. .. .Minneso- 
tans  believe  that  all  WW2  vets  should  share 
in  a  State  bonus,  according  to  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 
following  approval  of  a  bonus  by  the  voters 
at  the  November  2  election. . .  .The  poll  also 
shows  predominant  belief  that  larger  pay- 
ments should  be  given  overseas  men,  and  extra 
payments  to  those  wounded  and  disabled  in 
service. . .  .The  1949  Legislature  is  author- 
ized to  provide  for  a  bonus,  fix  rates,  and 
arrange  plan  of  financing. 

*  *    *  * 

NEVADA  ADOPTS  SANTA  FE  PLAN:  A  program  ini- 
tiated by  Montoya  y  Montoya  Post ,  Santa  Fe , 
New  Mexico ,  for  parole  of  honorably  dis- 
charged war  veterans ,  first  offenders ,  to 
Legion  Posts  (Newsletter,  April,  1948)  has 
been  adopted  by  several  Legion  units. . . . 
Nevada' s  Legion  Judge  Advocate,  Madison  B. 
Graves,  reports  that  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  change  the  State  laws,  now  requiring  a 
minimum  time  of  ten  months  on  a  one-year 
sentence,  so  that  the  "Santa  Fe  Plan"  may  be 
adopted  on  a  State-wide  basis. . . . Leyden- 
Chiles-Wickersham  Post  No .  1,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, is  combatting  juvenile  delinquency 
through  its  Child  Welfare  Committee. ...  In 
addition  to  guidance  helps  in  employment  and 
adjustment  to  many  other  lads,  during  the 
last  six  months  of  1948  38  boys  with  delin- 
quency records  were  paroled  to  the  Committee 
by  Denver  courts . 

*  *    *  * 

IN  THE  FAMILY:  A  man-and-wife  command  is 
Legionnaire  Edward  J.  Doherty  and  Auxiliare 
Mrs.  E.  J.  D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  skipper 
Cleveland  Graphite  Bronze  Memorial  Post  No. 
600  and  its  Auxiliary  Unit . . .  .Alvin  Stone, 
Sr. ,  succeeds  his  son,  Alvin,  Jr. ,  as  Com- 
mander of  Parkchester  Post ,  Bronx,  New  York 
. . .  .For  some  years  prior  to  WW2  Alvin,  Sr. , 
was  in  charge  of  the  Bronx  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  while  Alvin,  Jr. ,  served  as  a 
very  good  Bronx  County  Captain,  SAL. 

*  *    *  * 

EM  ON  ARMY  COURTS  :  The  new  Army  manual  for 
courts-martial  went  into  effect  on  February 
1  with  sweeping  changes  in  administration  of 
military  justice. . .  .The  new  procedure ,  for 
the  first  time  inU.S.  Army  history,  allows 
enlisted  men  to  sit  as  members  of  a  court . . . . 
In  general  this  lessens  possibility  of  dis- 
crimination between  enlisted  and  commis- 
sioned personnel. . .  .Until  the  over-all  code 
is  made  into  law,  the  new  manual  will  apply, 
by  Presidential  order,  to  the  Army  and  Air 


Force. . .  .The  Navy  has  a  separate  justice 
procedure ,  which  was  last  revised  in  May, 

1947.  3|t  5)C  5jc  * 

VETS  GET  OVERPAYMENTS:  Overpayments  total- 
ing $52,000,000  made  to  about  600,000  vet- 
erans are  being  whittled  down  through  re- 
payment s ,  announc e s  VA . . . . The  excess  pay- 
ments  are  attributed  to  two  leading  factors  : 
Delay  in  getting  reports  from  veterans  who 
should  have  received  lower  payments  as 
students  or  trainees. . .  .Failure  of  vets  to 
notify  VA  when  they  stopped  school  or  train- 
ing, at  which  time  subsistence  allowances 
are  supposed  to  stop. . .  .Another  factor  was 
the  ceiling  placed  by  Congress  on  incomes  ; 
VA  continued  sending  out  checks  on  flat-rate 
basis  until  reports  of  other  income  were 
received.  #    #    *  # 

TRAINING  FOR  SERVICE:  Thousands  of  Legion- 
naires are  taking  an  intensive  course  of 
training  for  more  effective  service  to  their 
own  communities  and  to  the  Legion  through 
the  Legion  Extension  Institute . . . .This 
course  can  be  carried  by  individuals  or  by 
groups ,  covering  completely  the  background , 
programs  and  activities  of  the  organiza- 
tion. . . .Write  National  Headquarters ,  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana,  for  full  information. 

*  *    *  * 

HONORS  TO  HERO  CHAPLAIN:  One  of  the  new  Le- 
gion Posts  in  Washington,  D.  C,  bears  the 
name  of  Clark  V.  Poling,  one  of  the  heroic 
four  Army  Chaplains  who  gave  their  life  belts 
to  save  others  when  the  troopship  Dorchester 
was  sunk  in  the  Atlantic  in  1943. . .  .At  the 
presentation  of  the  permanent  charter  of 
Clark  V.  PolingPost  No.  64,  the  father  of  the 
man  whose  name  it  bears,  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Pol- 
ing, eminent  churchman  and  editor  of  the 
Christian  Herald,  was  inducted  as  a  member 
by  National  Commander  Perry  Brown. . .  .Pres- 
ent at  the  ceremonies  also  was  Mrs .  Hubert  A . 
Goode ,  National  President  of  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary,  sister  of  Dr.  Poling  and 
aunt  of  the  young  Chaplain. . .  .A  3-cent  stamp 
commemorating  the  heroism  of  the  Chaplains 
was  issued  in  May,  1948... Four  Chaplains 
Memorial  Fund  is  being  raised  for  living 
memorial,  a  therapeutic  pool,  at  the  Bronx, 
N.  Y. ,  VA  Hospital. .. .Legion  Posts  have 
contributed  liberally  as  well  as  furnishing 
manpower. . .Kings  County  Legion  organiza- 
tion and  Auxiliary  gave  Christmas  check 
of  $1,000  to  the  Fund. 
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TWO  CARS ,  NO  GARAGE :  Clem  Doerhoff ,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  tore  downhis  garage  because 
he  didn't  have  anything  to  keep  in  it,  and 
slim  prospects. . .  .Now  he  has  two  cars  and 
no  place  to  put  them.... He  won  one  in  a 
contest  at  an  American  Legion  dance. . .  .On 
arriving  home  he  was  called  back  in  a  taxi- 
cab  to  pick  up  another  one,  given  as  a 
premium  to  Mrs .  Doerhoff  for  selling  the 
winning  ticket. 

*  *    *  * 

BOY  SCOUT  WEEK:  February  6-12  has  been 
designated  as  Boy  Scout  Week,  marking  39th 
anniversary  of  organization. 
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LOSING  YOUR 
HAIR? 


CARL  BRANDENFELS 
CHALLENGES  YOU! 


HAVE  YOU  really  tried  to  protect  your  hair? 
Or  are  you  facing  the  prospect  of  baldness  with- 
out doing  anything  about  your  misfortune?  Carl 
Brandenfels,  of  St.  Helens,  Oregon,  challenges 
YOU  to  read  his  story  and  TAKE  ACTION  NOW ! 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HAIR  GROWTH 

Scientists  state  that  hair  will  continue  to  grow 
as  long  as  the  hair  follicle  remains  undamaged 
and  as  long  as  nothing  interferes  with  the  blood 
supply  to  the  scalp.  Carl  Brandenfels  believes  that 
in  many  bald  or  partially  bald  people,  THE  HAIR 
FOLLICLES  ARE  STILL  ALIVE,  even  though  no 
hair  is  growing  from  them. 

Carl  Brandenfels  has  developed  a  simple  home 
course  designed  to  bring  about  a  more  healthy 
condition  of  the  scalp  and  to  increase  the  blood 
supply  to  the  scalp  area.  Carl  sincerely  believes 
that  proper  use  of  his  two  formulas  together  with 
his  unique  pressure  massage  will,  in  many  cases, 
bring  about  a  condition  which  will  help  nature 
ALLOW  HAIR  TO  GROW. 

12,438  TESTIMONIALS 

Brandenfels'  Scalp  and  Hair  Applications  and 
Massage  have  been  tested  by  years  of  actual  use. 
Men  and  Women  of  all  ages — with  varying  de- 
grees of  baldness — have  written  letters  of  praise. 
By  certified  count,  Carl  Brandenfels  has  on  file 
12,438  letters  reporting  from  one  to  all  of  the 
following  results  after  using  Brandenfels'  Scalp 
and  Hair  Applications  and  Massage: 

•  RENEWED  HAIR  GROWTH 

•  NO  MORE  EXCESSIVE  FALLING  HAIR 

•  IMPROVED  SCALP  CONDITION 

•  RELIEF  FROM  DANDRUFF  SCALE 


READ  THESE  ENTHUSIASTIC  REPORTS: 

Marjorie  King,  3837  North  Bataan,  Apartment 
8,  Portland,  Oregon:  "It  is  almost  unbelievable. 
Two  years  ago  I  was  completely  bald  —  now,  I 
have  a  full  head  of  hair  again."  Jack  Houston, 
radio  and  television  script  writer,  380  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York  City:  "I've  got  fuzz  that  tingle 
tangle  tingles."  A.  B.  Baird,  Casper,  Wyoming: 
"I  was  bald  for  thirty  years.  Now,  I  part  my  hair 
with  a  comb."  Mrs.  Louis  Barrios,  2373  North 
Villere  Street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana:  "I've  tried 
many  hair  preparations,  but  none  gave  me  the 
results  that  your  home  course  gave  me." 

Carl  Brandenfels  does  not  guarantee  to  pro- 
mote new  hair  growth,  because  he  realizes  that 
not  every  user  has  grown  new  hair.  He  does  not 
classify  his  home  course  with  the  so-called  "hair- 
growers."  Carl  does  point  with  pride  to  his  thou- 
sands of  letters  from  satisfied  users.  He  does 
believe  that  proper  use  of  Brandenfels'  Scalp  and 
Hair  Applications  and  Massage  will,  in  many  cases, 
bring  about  a  condition  which  will  help  nature 
allow  hair  to  grow. 

APPLIED  AT  HOME 

Use  Brandenfels'  Scalp  and  Hair  Applications 
in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home.  Carl's  formulas 
are  not  sticky  and  will  not  rub  off  on  hat  bands, 
clothing  or  bed  linens.  Directions  are  easy  to 
follow.  A  five-week  home  course  costs  $15,  plus  $3 
Federal  Tax  (total  $18).  Send  your  order  to  Carl 
Brandenfels,  St.  Helens,  Oregon.  Don't  put  off 
action  any  longer!  Mail  your  order  TODAY. 


ARE  YOU  LOSING  YOUR  HAIR?  SEND  TODAY  FOR  THIS  5  WEEK  HOME  COURSE! 

If  you  are  still  skeptical,  contact  any  of  the  above  people  direct 


Eldon  Beerbouer.  2905  N.  Portland  Blvd.,  Port- 
land, Ore. — "I  was  completely  bald,  without 
even  eyebrows  or  eyelashes.  My  first  haircut 
was  the  'thrill  of  a  lifetime'." 


Mrs.  Amy  Clevenger,  Central  Point,  Ore.,  age 
62.  "I  was  completely  bald  for  two  years.  Now 
I  have  almost  all  my  hair  back." 


Left — O.  K.  Nulton.  olympia,  Wn.,  age  65 — 
"My  hair  was  falling  out  by  handfuls.  Now  my 
head  is  almost  completely  covered  with  hair." 
Right— Rev.  L.  C.  Elliott,  2033  S.E.  51st  Ave.. 
Portland.  Ore.,  age  70 — 'I  purchased  on  advice 
of  my  barber  and  I  got  results." 


ACT  NOW! 


WORLD-FAMOUS 

'tondeidelt 


DO  A  FRIEND  i 
A  FAVOR. 


Cut   «Ut   thlf  pOfO 

end  send  this  ad- 
vertisement to 
friend  who  needs  i 


MK  TH/S  IMPORTANT  STEP  TODfly 


CARL  BRANDENmSSfiT^T^™ 

S'eas,  send  me  _  J \  V** 

use  ln  my  own  home  M»«»»f«  with  di- 

— — ln$l8pluscostjlchirjes 


*•»  be  *Vped';mm  J,Zl  M,  f'a,e  

'»  Will  h»  «:»--■         w*i«iy,  postpaid 
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SCALP  AND  HAIR 
APPLICATIONS  AND  MASSAGE 


THE  ONLY  APPLICATIONS  AND  MASSAGE  OF  THEIR  KIND  IN  AMERICA.  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  IY  CARL  BRANDENFELS,  ST.  HELENS,  OREGON 


THE  LIFE  OF  AN  OUTDOOR  WRITER 

( Continued  from  page  27) 


up  his  ladder  while  no  stones  are  sliding 
down.  "Come  on  up,"  he  says. 

"I  hate  to  tear  down  this  building.  Got 
to.  Building  a  new  garage.  Look  at  that 
stone  work.  Hundred  years  old,  hardly 
any  mortar  holding  it  together.  They 
knew  how,  those  old  boys.  You  won't  find 
men  today  can  put  stone  together  like  this. 

I  mortally  hate  to  wreck  'er  Right  over 

there  in  that  old  building  U.  S.  Grant 
used  to  stop  overnight.  This  place  is 
lousy  with  history.  Here  I  am  tearing  part 
of  it  down. . . ." 

I  write  a  daily  column  in  my  car  about 
the  man  who  unwillingly  destroys  history, 
hand  it  to  Western  Union  at  Mineral  Point 
and  head  for  the  Mississippi  River.  There's 
a  riverman  and  guide  there  I  want  to  chat 
with  a  bit  — Bill  Koch,  Lynxville,  Wis- 
consin. I  find  Bill  mending  his  commercial 
fish  nets.  He  gives  me  the  lowdown  on 
the  duck  flight  to  date  down  the  big  river 
which  was  once  the  world's  greatest 
waterfowl  flyway. 

"Punk.  We  got  to  do  something  about 
our  ducks." 

I  write  it  as  a  straight  news  story,  wire 
it  to  the  office  and  shove  off  across  Minne- 
sota. Halfway  across  the  Gopher  State  I 
stop  for  the  night  in  a  small  town.  Hotels 
are  jammed  but  I  find  a  room  in  a  pri- 
vate home.  The  pheasant  hunting  army  is 
on  the  march.  In  the  morning  I'm  off 
again,  arriving  before  noon  in  Lake  Pres- 
ton, South  Dakota,  almost  in  Minnesota. 

The  South  Dakota  pheasant  hunting 
story  is  building  up.  I  spend  the  afternoon 
and  evening  in  Lake  Preston  interview- 
ing the  banker,  the  restaurant  people,  the 
hotel  owners  and  many  others,  including 
a  dozen  thrifty  housewives  who  are  clean- 
ing up  nice  pin  money  shucking  the 
feathers  off  thousands  of  pheasants.  The 
town  is  teeming  with  hunters. 

I'm  on  the  edge  of  the  big  story  of  the 
trip.  Can  feel  it  in  my  bones.  Bird  hunters 
in  such  concentrations  as  this  were  never 
before  seen  in  the  United  States. 

That  evening  in  a  restaurant  I  dine  at 
a  counter  with  seventeen  hunters  from 
Dixon,  Illinois.  They're  heading  out  next 
morning  for  a  place  they  heard  about 
south  and  west  of  Miller.  Do  I  want  to 
take  a  chance  and  go  'long?  Sure  Mike! 
By  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  our  four 
cars  are  burning  up  the  road  to  Miller. 
In  two  hours'  time  eighteen  of  us  collect 
seven  pheasant  cocks  each.  At  one  mo- 
ment when  our  cornfield  drive  ended  we 
had  500  to  1,000  pheasants  in  the  air.  The 
world's  greatest  pheasant  hunting.  A  hun- 
dred thousand  non-residents. 

At  noon  I  say  goodbye  to  my  Dixon 
friends  and  take  out  for  Huron,  another 
of  the  pheasant  hunting  hot  spots.  Huron 
is  bursting  with  hunters.  Hotels  full, 
everything  reserved  for  months.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  listed  200 
private  homes  where  hunters  are  being 
accommodated  in  true  western  style.  I 
prowl  about  Huron,  talking  with  the  local 
publisher,  the  game  wardens,  the  hunters. 
Three  concerns  are  operating  night  and 
day  rubbing  feathers  off  pheasants  with 
revolving  brushes.  The  town  has  run  out 
of  dry  ice. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  assigns  me 
to  a  dandy  room  in  the  home  of  a  barber. 
I  talk  long  distance  for  fifteen  minutes 
with  Elmer  Peterson,  South  Dakota  con- 
servation director,  and  have  all  I  need  to 
round  out  the  story.  I  write  until  3  a.m., 


"Make  it  good!  There's  a  scout  here 
from  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral" 
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some  5,000  words,  and  send  it  off  next 
morning  to  Milwaukee.  I  know  it's  a  solid, 
objective  news  story.  So  does  the  office. 
They  run  it  for  a  solid  page,  with  pictures. 

Now  I  can  go  look  up  my  own  gang. 
They're  up  north  a  piece  at  Britton,  near 
the  North  Dakota  boundary.  I  arrive  in 
the  evening.  They  ask  me  where  in  hell 
have  I  been.  Russ  Lynch,  Journal  sport 
editor;  Wally  Lomoe,  Journal  managing 
editor;  Nick  Cullop,  manager  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Brewers  baseball  team;  Uncle 
Pinky  Gebhardt,  and  John  Irving  Cronin. 
Oh  boy,  it's  good  to  get  with  your  own 
gang!  They've  had  a  whale  of  a  time  on 
pheasants.  They  play  cards  while  I  drop 
asleep  on  Nick  Cullop's  bed. 

In  the  morning  we  hunt.  Same  thing  . . . 
pheasants  everywhere.  Big  Nick  with  his 
16-gauge  shows  us  all  how  to  shoot,  wipes 
my  eye,  and  I  resolve  to  try  to  get  in  more 
practice  at  the  traps.  I  stay  overnight  and 
hit  the  back  trail  in  the  morning. 

Up  in  northern  Minnesota  there's  a  man 
who's  raising  beaver  successfully  under 
artificial  conditions  —  concrete  houses. 
Feeds  the  beaver  popple  logs.  The  beaver 
eat  the  bark.  The  logs  are  burned  as  stove 
wood.  Good  yarn.  I  write  it  sitting  in  the 
back  of  my  car,  along  with  a  couple  of 
daily  columns  and  shoot  it  to  the  office. 

Next  day  I'm  nearing  Brainerd,  Minne- 
sota and  run  into  a  sudden,  early  season 
snowstorm.  It  comes  so  quickly  I  have  to 
park  on  the  shoulder  and  wait  it  out.  In 
fifteen  minutes  it's  over  and  I  go  on. 

Duluth,  Minnesota.  Well,  let's  see.  .  .  . 
Could  hole  up  here,  but  there's  an  old 
log  cabin  sixty  miles  away  in  Bayfield 
County,  Wisconsin.  Better  keep  a-going. 
By  2  a.m.  I  am  opening  up  the  cabin.  The 
wind  is  howling.  Might  be  some  bluebills. 


Before  daylight  I  spread  two  dozen  cork 
decoys  off  a  point  of  land  reaching  into 
an  arm  of  the  Middle  Eau  Claire  Lake. 

The  bluebills  are  in  all  right!  Hundreds 
of  them.  I  quit  at  noon,  close  up  the  place 
and  head  for  the  north  fork  of  the  Flam- 
beau River,  120  miles  away.  Louis  John- 
son, guide,  riverman,  and  the  finest  mus- 
kellunge  fisherman  I  have  ever  seen  greets 
me.  His  wife  Eedie  feeds  me  a  grand  sup- 
per. Next  day  Louie  and  I  get  holt  of  a 
dozen  muskies— we  save  one  going  around 
18  pounds.  Beautiful  Indian  Summer  day. 
Red  hot  muskie  fishing. 

Here  the  trip  ends.  Following  day  I 
drive  back  to  Milwaukee  and  for  the  next 
three  days  catch  up  on  accumulated 
notes  and  correspondence. 

There's  the  typical  trip.  I've  traveled 
some  2,000  miles,  hit  the  high  spots  of  the 
northwest's  hunting  and  fishing  country, 
about  all  an  outdoor  editor  can  do. 

Now  that  I'm  back  in  the  office  I  have  to 
answer  the  telephone.  This  job  can  get 
pretty  hectic  at  times.  Just  before  the 
opening  of  a  major  fishing  season  I've  an- 
swered more  than  200  phone  calls  in  a 
day.  Your  outdoors  fan  is  a  chummy  bird 
who  likes  to  make  with  the  palaver.  And 
he  is  also  a  faithful  subscriber  who  is 
given  every  assistance. 

Sometimes  there  is  no  helping  the  in- 
quiring customer,  like  the  lady  with  sail 
boating  in  mind  who  wanted  to  know 
which  direction  the  wind  was  blowing  on 
distant  Lake  Winnebago  —  "and  can  I  de- 
pend on  it  to  stay  in  that  quarter  all  day?" 

Women  make  about  half  the  calls  to 
The  Journal's  outdoor  editor.  I  don't  know 
how  it  is  with  the  rest  of  the  boys  but 
the  men  of  Milwaukee  seem  to  have  pow- 
erful influence  over  their  womenfolk.  The 
ladies  are  given  every  consideration,  of 
course,  though  sometimes  their  questions 
run  into  a  five-minute  tete-a-tete. 

Often  the  lady  of  the  house  puts  her 
questions  into  the  mouthpiece  while  the 
voice  of  her  ever-loving  husband  can  be 
heard  prompting  in  the  background.  I 
picture  the  prompters  as  gentlemen  spread 
out  on  the  davenport  with  newspapers 
strewn  on  the  floor  and  tobacco  ashes 
floating  here  and  there. 

And  from  the  relieved  "thank  you" 
from  the  inquiring  housewife  who  has 
just  got  the  answer  she  needs,  I'm  con- 
vinced the  ladies  make  these  calls  to  get 
the  old  man  out  from  under  their  feet. 

Drunks  in  taverns  find  the  outdoor  edi- 
tor a  shining  mark.  They  are  forever  get- 
ting into  arguments  over  the  size  of  the 
world  record  muskie,  the  depth  of  Lake 
Geneva,  or  when  the  deer  season  opened 
in  1936.  The  conversations  all  come  to  the 
same  pattern. 

A  wager  has  been  made.  First  one  drunk 
calls  with  his  query.  If  the  answer  wins 
him  his  bet  I  hear  him  turn  from  the 
phone  and  say:  "See?  What'd  I  tell  yuh?" 
If  he's  obviously  wrong  he  wants  to  pick 
an  argument.  After  the  first  call  there'll 
be  about  two  minutes  of  silence.  Then  the 
phone  rings  again.  This  will  be  Bettor  No. 
2,  the  loser,  checking  up. 

If  you  tell  him  he  loses,  more  than 
likely  he  vows  he  is  going  to  cancel  his 
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subscription.  They  never  do.  But  I've 
learned  that  40  years  is  the  average  length 
of  time  in  which  drunks  have  been  "sub- 
scribing to  your  lousy  newspaper." 

Sometimes  when  I'm  stuck  in  the  office 
the  paper  makes  me  earn  my  pay.  Office 
assignments  come  the  way  of  the  out- 
door editor,  just  as  they  do  to  any  gen- 
eral news  reporter  exploring  a  beat. 

In  times  of  stress  a  desperate  city  editor 
will  send  the  elevator  man  on  a  story  if 
he  has  to.  I've  chased  disaster  pictures 
for  our  paper  and  returned  to  the  office 
late  Saturday  night  to  finish  up  the  Sun- 
day outdoor  page.  When  I  groused  about 
"all  this  hard  work  I  got  to  do"  the  c.e. 
reminded  me  that  the  pictures  of  disaster 
I  had  recently  chased  "got  you  outdoors, 
didn't  they?" 

The  outdoors  is  a  large  place. 

One  disaster  I  covered  has  never  really 
got  the  name  of  disaster.  Yet  it  was  the 
worst  hunting  disaster  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  It  just  so  happened  that  a  lot 
of  other  news  was  busting  at  the  time 
and  the  press  associations  never  really 
found  out  what  went  on. 

I  am  talking  about  the  Armistice  day 
storm  in  the  Mississippi  valley  in  1940. 

When  the  wind  started  to  blow  from  the 
west  the  duck  hunting  clan  from  Minne- 
apolis to  Dubuque  got  out  on  the  river 
bottoms  with  shotguns.  They  had  every 
reason  to  hope  the  wind  would  send  ducks 
down  the  big  river.  The  season  had  been 
mediocre.  By  evening  the  wind  was  hit- 
ting 'er  up  to  sixty  miles  an  hour.  Before 
morning  it  was  six  below  zero. 

Winona,  Minnesota,  was  the  focal  spot 
of  the  hunting  deaths.  I  got  there  in  jig 
time.  Gordon  Closway,  of  the  Winona 
Republican- Herald  and  I  were  up  all 
night  covering  that  story.  When  we  hit 
the  hay  in  the  morning  we  had  thirty-one 
dead  duck  hunters  from  Red  Wing  to 
Dubuque.  Bodies  were  found  after  we  quit 
the  story.  Funny  thing  about  the  whole 
business  was  that  newspaper  readers  out- 
side of  Winona  and  Milwaukee  never 
learned  that  this  was  a  catastrophe.  Nice 
thing  I  remember:  The  Republican- 
Herald  each  Armistice  Day  reprints  the 
2,000  words  Closway  and  I  wrote  of  that 
story— just  to  remind  people  to  be  careful. 

The  outdoor  writer  goes  to  interesting 
places  and  meets  interesting  people.  One 
of  the  nicest  guys  I  ever  met  was  Ike 
Eisenhower,  on  his  first  visit  to  Wisconsin 
in  August,  1946  to  fish  Big  Lake  in  Oneida 
county  with  his  brothers.  Harry  Butcher, 
the  General's  wartime  Naval  Aide,  has 
said  that  Ike  swore  he  was  going  to  drop 
everything  and  devote  his  life  to  nice, 
peaceful  fishing  when  the  war  was  over. 
He  went  fishing,  all  right,  but  I'm  afraid 
we  newshawks  didn't  give  him  too  much 
peace.  It  was  all  supposed  to  be  a  secret. 
The  news  leaked  a  little  bit.  The  night 
before  Ike  got  there  Bob  Boyd,  Journal 
photographer,  and  myself  were  skulking 
on  the  outskirts  of  Minocqua.  Ike  was 
due  on  the  morning  train. 

Strangely,  no  other  daily  newspaper 
found  out  about  it.  So  Bob  and  I  had  Ike 
to  ourselves  for  the  entire  next  day.  When 
the  train  pulled  in  Ike  got  off.  Amateur 
photographers  swarmed  by  the  score. 

Boyd  slung  an  arm  around  Ike's 
shoulder  and  said: 


"Look,  Ike,  I'm  a  newspaper  man.  We've 
got  to  get  some  stuff  quick  to  wire  into 
Milwaukee,  so  do  as  I  say  for  the  next 
three  minutes." 

Ike  turned  on  that  famous  grin. 

"You're  not  supposed  to  be  here." 

"I  know.  I'm  here,  though." 

Ike  helped  line  up  his  brothers  while 
Boyd  shot  pictures. 

We  wire-photoed  them  into  the  office 
and  beat  it  for  Big  Lake  where  Ike  —  oh, 
what   a   man!  —  had   promised   us  he 
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wouldn't  go  out  on  the  lake  until  we  got 
there  for  more  pictures.  Ike  was  pacing 
the  dock  in  old  khaki.  He  had  a  European 
type  spinning  rod  in  his  hand  and  was 
obviously  anxious  to  try  it  out.  Boyd  shot 
picture  after  picture  of  him.  After  a  half 
hour  Ike  demanded: 

"When  you  guys  gonna  finish?" 

"Relax  .  .  .  relax  .  .  ."  Boyd  told  him. 
Ike  sprawled  into  a  beach  chair  along- 
side of  Homer  Bell,  chief  of  Wisconsin 
State  Police  and  chortled: 

"I  know  how  to  relax  in  all  the  lan- 
guages known  to  man." 

Finally  the  relentless  Boyd  said  he  had 
enough  pictures. 

Hunting  and  fishing  are  recreation.  Like 
Ike,  most  people  approach  it  in  a  recrea- 
tional frame  of  mind.  I'm  continually  sur- 
prised at  the  ladies.  Not  only  are  they  in 
it  in  a  big  way  themselves  but  plenty  of 
them,  come  Christmas,  shoot  the  bank 
account  on  a  little  something  for  Joe.  They 
may  fret  and  fume  at  Joe's  absence  from 
home  and  fireside  but  they  keep  encour- 
aging him  with  appropriate  gifts.  It  can't 
be  anything  but  love. 

Last  Christmas  one  wife  whose  voice 
had  a  gleam  in  its  eye,  phoned  in  a  dither. 
She  wanted  a  thoroughly  trained  black 
Labrador  retriever  for  her  husband.  The 
dog  had  to  be  of  good  blood  lines  and 
with  ancestors  who  were  field  trial  win- 
ners. I  told  her  that  kind  of  package 
would  cost  her  anywhere  from  $300  to 
$1,000. 

"There's  nothing  too  good  for  my  hus- 
band," said  she.  So  I  gave  her  the  ad- 
dresses of  all  the  professional  trainers 


and  breeders  in  the  middle  west.  She 
thanked  me  and  said  she  was  sending 
along  a  bottle  of  Scotch.  I  never  got  the 
Scotch  but  I  ran  into  one  of  the  trainers 
at  a  field  trial  and  learned  she  had  got 
her  dog  -  for  $700. 

I  don't  know  how  many  women  I've 
helped  make  Christmas  a  happy  day  for 
Papa.  It's  part  of  the  job.  Without  a  little 
guidance  the  ever-loving  gal  will  march 
into  a  store  and  buy  an  expensive  fly  rod 
reel  for  a  man  who  is  a  bait  caster.  One 
wife  with  a  husband  who  hunted  nothing 
but  birds,  with  shotgun,  asked  me  if  she 
ought  to  buy  her  old  man  a  Mauser.  A 
Mauser  for  bird  shooting.  ...  A  bird 
would  sure  know  he  was  hit  with  one! 

Wisconsin  has  been  a  fishing  hangout 
for  presidents  since  the  time  of  Grover 
Cleveland.  Cleveland,  Hoover  and  Cool- 
idge  all  came  to  the  fabulous  Brule  River. 

The  most  maligned  fisherman  of  the 
three  was  Silent  Cal.  The  newspapers  de- 
picted him  as  a  lowly  worm  fisherman. 
The  fact  is  that  Coolidge  became  a  very 
skilful  wet  and  dry  fly  fisherman  under 
the  tutelage  of  John  LaRock,  guide,  and 
the  late  George  A.  Babb. 

Cal  learned  fast.  In  addition  to  learning 
fly  fishing  he  became  a  pretty  fair  shot 
with  a  shotgun  while  he  was  on  the  Brule 
in  1928.  Colonel  Starling  rigged  up  a  little 
trap  layout,  and  showed  Cal  how  to  swing 
ahead  of  the  clay  pigeon. 

One  day  Cal  was  busting  clay  birds  in 
the  presence  of  30  newspapermen.  After 
each  shot  Colonel  Starling,  head  of  the 
White  House  secret  service  detail,  would 
take  the  shotgun  away  from  Cal,  open  up 
the  action,  look  through  the  barrel,  then 
re-load  the  gun  and  hand  it  back  to  Cal. 

Cal  got  very  tired  of  the  routine.  After 
Starling  had  looked  through  the  barrel 
about  seven  times  Cal  grinned  and  said: 

"There's  a  hole  in  it,  Colonel." 

Starling  let  him  hold  the  gun  after  that. 

We  outdoor  writers  get  around,  all 
right.  My  dad,  who  is  86  years  old  and  a 
cabinet  maker  by  trade  thinks  his  son  is 
working  some  kind  of  outlandish  racket 
by  "running  around  the  country  in  one 
of  them  damn  station  wagons— and  all  he's 
doing  is  typewriting."  I  guess  I  give  my 
dad  a  bad  time.  He  thought  sure  I'd  learn 
to  be  a  better  cabinet  maker  than  he. 

My  dad  and  I  meet  now  and  then  at  my 
shack  in  northern  Wisconsin  where  he 
holds  forth.  Most  every  morning  the  same 
ritual  takes  place.  I'm  writing  a  little 
something  for  the  Journal  before  break- 
fast and  my  dad  walks  in  and  says:  "Dam- 
mit Gordon,  are  you  going  to  work  today, 
or  are  you  going  to  typewrite?" 

After  a  bit  my  dad  hums  a  tune  or  two, 
sometimes  breaks  into  a  powerful  bari- 
tone in  Gaelic,  grabs  his  tools  and  goes 
to  work  while  I  sit  there  in  front  of  a 
typewriter. 

There  have  been  times  when  my  dad 
came  rushing  up  the  hill  from  the  lake  — 
"Gordon,  the  wall-eyes  are  hitting  to  beat 
hell.  I'm  catching  'em  right  off  the  end 
of  the  dock.  I  had  holt  of  one  must've  gone 
six  pounds."  And  then  I  reply: 

"Pa,  save  out  about  four  for  supper.  I'll 
filet  'em." 

"They'll  go  good,"  my  dad  says,  and  then 
he  adds: 

"Still  typewriting,  eh?"  the  end 
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THE  PACIFIC  COAST  BASEBALL  REBELLION 


President,  knows  big  league  methods  in- 
side and  out.  He  ostensibly  wants  big- 
league  status  for  the  entire  Coast  League 
as  it  stands  today.  Fingering  the  bags 
under  his  eyes  he  tells  you:  "I'm  through 
losing  sleep  over  this  .  .  .  we're  going  to 
have  a  showdown." 

On  the  other  hand  talkative  millionaire 
Paul  Fagan  of  the  San  Francisco  Seals  has 
cast  doubts  that  some  of  the  smaller  coast 
clubs  are  big-league  stuff.  For  these 
doubts  San  Diego  fans  last  March  picketed 
Fagan  when  the  Seals  came  to  town,  heav- 
ing eggs  and  invective  at  Lefty  O'Doul, 
Fagan's  manager,  and  burning  Fagan  in 
effigy.  The  eggs  and  invective  didn't 
bother  Fagan  too  much  when  he  counted 
the  50,000  customers  who  threw  them. 

Western  baseball  moguls  have  never 
been  softies.  On  Armistice  Day,  1923,  when 
the  Coast  League  was  in  the  throes  of 
a  struggle  for  control,  a  fateful  meeting 
was  held  at  William  Wrigley's  estate  on 
Catalina  Island,  California.  The  warring 
factions  had  a  famous  showdown  there. 
It  turned  into  a  fist-slinging  brawl,  with 
bloodshed  and  even  the  threat  of  gunplay. 
At  daybreak  a  yacht  hired  by  one  of  the 
factions  was  aground.  For  violent  negoti- 
ations there  has  never  been  anything  like 
this  session  in  baseball  history  —  proving 
that  Western  ball  leaders  from  the  outset 
were  rough,  tough  characters,  deadly  seri- 
ous, scarcely  to  be  intimidated  by  local 
egg-throwing  or  alien  monopolies. 

Then  the  trouble  was  over  internal  con- 
trol, now  it  is  over  big  league  player  drafts 
and  territorial  invasion.  Only  recently  a 
San  Francisco  newspaper  warned  that 
time  was  short  when  it  growled  editori- 
ally, "Westerners  are  tired  of  being 
pushed  around!  We're  ripe  for  revolution. 
Some  day  very  soon,  come  hell  or  high 
water,  we  intend  to  hear  the  announcer  at 
Seals  Stadium  say,  'DiMaggio  at  bat'!" 

Relations  between  the  country's  strong- 
est, most  ambitious  minor  league  and  the 
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entrenched  major  league  rulers  have  been 
deteriorating  for  several  years.  Since  1944, 
the  Pacific  Coast  has  sought  to  be  boosted 
from  Triple-A  to  full  major  rating,  there- 
by ridding  itself  of  the  hated  draft  of  its 
star  players  and  the  deadlier  threat  of 
territorial  invasion.  The  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  majors  has  steadily  turned  down 
the  request.  Now  polite  appeals  have 
turned  to  open  sounds  of  mutiny.  There 
hasn't  been  anything  to  match  the  East- 
West  squabble  since  the  outlaw  Federal 
League  uprising  in  1914. 

Westerners  cannot  see  that  major  play 
must  be  confined  to  eleven  U.  S.  cities  in 
seven  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Monopolies  have  crumbled  before,  they 
say.  There  is  no  Federal  law  giving  the 
present  major  leagues  a  copyright  on  big- 
ness even  though  baseball  law— 256  pages 
of  it  in  the  Blue  Book  —  says  they  have 
one.  Therefore  many  influential  Western- 
ers intend  to  see  the  system  licked  —  by  a 
spirited  attacking  force  with  guts,  plenty 
of  cash  and  good  legal  counsel. 

The  Coast  League  feels  no  lack  of  guts, 
spirit  or  cash.  The  colorful  roster  of  club- 
owners  includes  a  whisky  multi-million- 
aire, a  banker  who  has  an  Hawaiian  island 
for  a  private  playground,  a  noted  lawyer, 
the  operator  of  a  world-famed  Hollywood 
cafe,  a  beer  baron  and  a  flock  of  impor- 
tant movie  stars.  Combined  assets  of  own- 
ers and  stockholders  top  $50,000,000  -  so 
cost  of  an  intersectional  ball  war  is  little 
object.  What's  more,  California,  Oregon 
and  Washington  form  the  nation's  fastest- 
growing  section.  The  population  is  close 
to  15,000,000  now,  with  the  vast  migration 
expected  to  add  10,000,000  more  before 
1960.  Busting  its  britches  in  size,  the 
Coast  wants  diamond  action  to  match.  But 
opposition  from  the  East  may  be  staunch, 
for  if  the  drive  for  a  third  major  league 
succeeds  the  whole  structure  of  baseball 
will  be  knocked  cockeyed.  The  firm  thumb 
that  the  mighty  majors  have  kept  on  the 
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"slave"  minors  for  so  long  will  slip.  From 
then  on,  it'll  mean  that  the  big-time 
Rickeys,  Toppings,  Yawkeys,  Stonehams 
and  Comiskeys  will  hear  howls  from 
Baltimore,  Montreal,  Kansas  City  and 
Minneapolis,  all  demanding  equal  rights. 

The  men  in  the  West  who  seek  to  force 
a  showdown  form  an  unusual  group.  They 
include  such  robust  characters  as  Pants 
Rowland,  Bob  Cobb  of  the  Brown  Derby, 
the  fiery  Paul  Fagan  of  San  Francisco, 
rough-and-ready  Brick  Laws  of  Oakland 
and  the  inimitable  Frank  (Lefty)  O'Doul 
—  perhaps  the  highest-paid  manager  in 
baseball.  These  men  make  the  dispute 
spring  red-blooded  to  life.  They  have  been 
chafing  increasingly  since  Pants  Rowland 
took  over  the  Los  Angeles  Angels  for  Phil 
K.  Wrigley  in  1942.  Rowland  brought 
West  Coast  sentiment  into  the  open  by 
looking  around  the  prosperous  circuit  and 
saying,  "This  is  major  company  already. 
What  we  need  to  do  now  is  make  it  offi- 
cial." Hoots  of  derision  from  the  East 
irked  the  ambitious  Rowland.  Thereupon 
the  Coast  League  named  Rowland  presi- 
dent. With  this  show  of  support  he  asked 
the  majors  to  please  move  over. 

In  1944,  it  was  a  flat  "no."  In  1945,  the 
majors  unbent  enough  to  point  out  that 
PCL  parks  and  attendance  were  too  small 
to  merit  higher  classification.  Rowland 
retorted  that  the  parks  and  turnouts  were 
just  as  large  as  those  the  majors  started 
with.  In  '46,  Rowland  got  the  PCL  an  ad- 
vance from  AA  rating  to  Triple-A,  but 
the  International  League  and  American 
Association  were  also  included.  In  '47, 
Commissioner  Happy  Chandler,  William 
Harridge  and  Ford  C.  Frick,  the  major 
chiefs,  again  tabled  the  Coast  bid  after  in- 
specting the  league  set-up.  But  these  re- 
buffs have  only  strengthened  Rowland's 
resolve.  By  7: 30  every  morning,  he's  at  his 
desk  and  on  the  phone,  stirring  up  sym- 
pathy around  the  country.  A  born  lobby- 
ist, he  never  misses  a  chance  to  boost 
Western  aspirations  for  majority.  Last 
September,  he  was  talking  to  Bill  Veeck 
of  the  Cleveland  Indians,  who  enthused, 
"Cleveland  is  baseball-nutty!  If  we  play 
in  the  World  Series,  we'll  draw  a  record 
85,000  for  one  game." 

"That  so?"  said  Rowland,  unimpressed. 
"If  you  were  playing  out  here  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Coliseum,  you'd  draw  105,000." 

The  tremendous  sport  interest  within 
teeming  Los  Angeles  County  is  Rowland's 
hole  card.  To  most  major  leaguers,  it's  his 
only  card.  The  county  has  nearly  4,000,000 
people  and  the  climate  for  baseball  is 
ideal.  In  1948,  despite  an  off  season,  both 
Los  Angeles  and  Hollywood  outdrew  the 
St.  Louis  Browns.  Recently,  reminded  of 
Richard  Muckerman's  statement  that  he'd 
like  to  relocate  the  Browns  in  Los  Angeles, 
Rowland  cried,  "In  the  pig's  eye  he  will! 
That's  one  good  reason  why  we  have  got 
to  go  major.  Under  the  rules  governing 
minors,  if  the  Browns  paid  suitable  dam- 
ages they  could  walk  right  in  and  steal 
our  territory." 

Piled  high  in  Rowland's  office  are  maps, 
statistical  surveys,  graphs  and  population 
charts  compiled  at  considerable  expense 
to  prove  that  the  Coast  League  deserves 
to  graduate.  Rowland's  favorite  stunt  is 
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to  unfurl  a  chart  showing  percentage- 
wise population  gains  of  the  areas  covered 
by  the  two  majors  and  the  Coast  circuit. 

"Since  1900,  the  National  League  terri- 
tory has  increased  99  per  cent  and  the 
American  League  119  per  cent,"  says 
Rowland.  "But  the  West  Coast  has  gained 
587  per  cent!" 

Rowland  brandishes  another  report 
showing  city-by-city  population,  which 
in  turn  indicates  the  attendance  poten- 
tial. Los  Angeles-Hollywood  has  a  rating 
of  3,970,000  people  and  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  has  2,385,000.  Rowland  says 
caustically,  "Compare  that  with  St.  Louis, 
drawing  from  1,360,000,  or  Cincinnati, 
with  789,000.  Now  who  is  big  league?" 

But  Pants  does  not  dwell  long  on  San 
Diego,  with  a  population  area  of  only 
480,000,  or  Sacramento,  with  234,000. 

Rumors  that  the  Browns,  Philadelphia 
Phillies  and  Cincinnati  Reds  are  eager  to 
move  west  infuriate  Coast  Leaguers.  They 
live  daily  with  the  fear  that  a  major  team 
will  pay  a  million  dollars  or  so  compensa- 
tion, as  set  by  an  arbitration  board,  and 
grab  one  of  their  cities.  Page  743  of  the 
Blue  Book  makes  this  entirely  legal. 

The  draft  is  almost  as  bad.  Recently,  the 
Philadelphia  Athletics  lifted  Ferris  Fain, 
a  great  rookie  first-baseman,  from  San 
Francisco  for  the  $10,000  draft  price  and 
the  New  York  Giants  snatched  third- 
baseman  Jack  Lohrke  from  San  Diego. 
The  two  were  considered  worth  $100,000 
as  players.  Last  year  Pittsburgh  picked 
up  Max  West,  the  PCL  home-run  champ. 

The  draft's  worst  aspect  is  that  a  minor 
team  never  knows  where  it  will  strike. 
Any  of  several  standout  men  may  be 
transported  beyond  the  mountains.  To  get 
full  cash  value  for  these  top  players,  the 
minor  club  must  beat  the  draft  by  hur- 
riedly putting  all  of  them  on  the  auction 
block.  Just  last  September  San  Francisco 
had  to  peddle  Bill  Werle,  Jack  Tobin  and 
Gene  Woodling  to  the  Pirates  and  Yankees 
before  the  draft  took  one  of  them,  thus 
riddling  the  team  and  the  box  office. 

Two  of  Rowland's  noisiest  allies  are  the 
glib  Victor  Ford  Collins,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  wealthy  attorney,  and  Bob  Cobb, 
owner  of  the  Hollywood  restaurants 
shaped  like  a  derby  hat,  who  is  reported 
to  sneeze  into  $100  bills.  As  co-owners  of 
one  Coast  team,  the  Hollywood  Stars, 
Collins'  and  Cobb's  stockholders  include 
Gail  Patrick,  Gary  Cooper,  Robert  Taylor, 
Barbara  Stanwyck  and  Bill  Frawley.  The 
movie  bunch  believes  in  doing  things  in 
a  big  way.  Hollywood's  tidy  little  park, 
Gilmore  Field,  seats  only  12,000,  so  mil- 
lion-dollar plans  for  a  new  double- decked 
plant  are  casually  discussed  over  filmland 
coffee  cups  every  morning,  Hollywood 
acted  even  more  like  a  big-league  club 
the  past  season  by  dismissing  Jimmy 
Dykes  as  manager,  not  long  after  Bill 
Sweeney  and  Buck  Fausett  were  fired 
from  the  job. 

To  the  north,  the  volatile  Paul  Fagan 
of  San  Francisco  is  just  as  solidly  a  part 
of  the  mutiny.  "Right  down  to  my  last 
buck,"  says  Fagan,  who  reportedly  has 
about  a  ton  of  them.  Baseball  architects 
agree  that  Seals  Stadium  is  one  of  the 
finest  parks  anywhere.  The  sparkling 
arena  includes  velvety  turf  imported  from 
Scotland,  immaculate  seats,  fashionably- 


clad  girl  usherettes,  fences  free  of  garish 
advertising,  brilliant  lights  and  even  a 
private  park  train  to  chug  around  and 
pick  up  the  overstuffed  cushions!  The 
Seals  train  at  Hana,  Maui,  the  plush  Fagan 
estate  in  Hawaii,  travel  by  chartered  DC-6 
and  go  first  class  in  every  respect. 

Fagan,  no  baseball  expert  but  an  ex- 
pert on  sales-appeal,  knows  that  the  pub- 
lic responds  to  window-dressing.  It  cost 
him  $40,000  a  year  in  lost  revenue  to  re- 
move the  advertising  from  the  Seals  out- 
field fence,  but  he  did  it  without  hesita- 
tion because  the  signs  were  "eyesores." 
His  latest  scheme  to  doll- up  the  team  is 
an  escalator  that  will  conduct  fans  from 
gate  to  seats  in  a  single  operation.  "Fans 
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want  luxury,"  he  says,  "not  cold  seats, 
stale  peanuts  and  dirty  toilets."  At  Seals 
Stadium  the  rest  rooms  are  spotlessly 
clean  and  are  decorated  with  flowers.  It 
is  no  secret  that  many  big  league  parks 
are  dirty  and  run-down. 

There  is  nothing  "minor"  about  the 
Seals'  operation.  Fagan's  manager,  Lefty 
O'Doul,  the  former  National  League  bat- 
ting champion,  now  earns  upward  of 
$50,000  a  year  for  directing  the  Seals.  He 
has  complete  control  over  all  player  deals. 
His  dugout  is  inviolate  to  the  front  office. 
He  has  turned  down  a  dozen  big- league 
managerial  offers  with  the  crack,  "Hell, 
I'm  already  in  a  bigger  and  better  league." 

Fagan  demands  that  San  Francisco  be 
ranked  as  "major"  befoTe  1950.  The  Seals 
outdrew  both  the  Philadelphia  Athletics 
and  St.  Louis  Browns,  setting  a  new  all- 
time  minor  record  of  670,000  paid,  in  1946. 
The  rumors  that  Fagan  would  abandon  his 
brother  Coast  Leaguers  to  join  the -exist- 
ing majors  are  without  proof.  He  did  sug- 
gest that  Sacramento  and  San  Diego  are 
too  small  for  major  ball  and  wondered  if 
it  wouldn't  be  wise  to  supplant  them  with 
Houston,  Fort  Worth  or  Dallas  in  the 
booming  southwest.  It  was  for  that  "dis- 
loyal" statement  that  San  Diego  fans  put 
on  their  egg-throwing  anti-Fagan  dem- 
onstration last  March. 

Visiting  the  San  Francisco  Seals'  Sta- 
dium, you  are  impressed  by  the  picture 


gallery  of  former  players  covering  the 
office  walls.  They  virtually  form  a  "who's 
who"  of  baseball  -  from  Ping  Bodie,  Wil- 
Heilmann,  Lefty  Gomez,  Frank  Crosetti 
lie  Kamm,  Gus  Suhr,  Paul  Waner,  Harry 
and  Curt  Davis  of  days  gone  by  to  Ferris 
Fain,  Joe  and  Dominic  DiMaggio,  Larry 
Jansen  and  Bob  Chesnes  of  the  present 
era.  Every  one  of  them  was  developed  by 
the  Seals  and  moved  on  to  the  majors. 
Fagan  says  that  this  proves  that  the  West 
Coast  can  make  out  with  its  own  talent. 

Across  the  Bay  at  Oakland,  where  they 
often  turn  away  fans  for  lack  of  seats, 
President  C.  L.  (Brick)  Laws  calls  the 
draft  law  "plain  crooked."  The  Oaks  have 
contributed  Del  Baker,  Babe  Pinelli,  Harry 
Lavagetto,  Ernie  Bonham,  Joe  Gordon, 
Frank  Shea  and  Gene  Bearden,  among 
others,  to  the  majors.  Laws  claims  that 
Oakland  would  at  once  jump  from  its 
present  draw  of  600*000  annually  to  1,000,- 
000  if  the  fans  could  watch  top-caliber 
athletes.  Six  of  the  sixteen  American  and 
National  teams  drew  under  1,000,000  in 
1948.  Oakland  is  quick  to  point  out  that 
its  boy  Bearden  clinched  the  last  World 
Series  for  Cleveland  and  that  the  Yankees 
have  had  to  turn  to  the  Oaks'  park  for  a 
1949  manager  — Casey  Stengel. 

Laws  is  a  theater  magnate  who  sees 
baseball  as  somewhat  of  a  stage,  with  the 
players  as  actors  and  dramatic  quality  an 
important  sales-point.  When  a  Broadway 
play  comes  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  an  orig- 
inal cast  will  far  outdraw  any  local  array 
of  talent.  Thus,  Laws  would  like  to  see 
Coast  baseball  increased  in  importance, 
with  top  billing  on  the  marquee. 

Less  enthused,  but  loyal  to  league  am- 
bitions, are  the  two  northernmost  moguls: 
Emil  Sick,  a  Seattle  brewery-owner  who 
has  a  model  park  in  Sick  Stadium,  and 
George  Norgan,  a  Canadian  with  a  huge 
whiskey  business  who  controls  the  Port- 
land Beavers.  Both  operate  in  growing 
trade  areas  of  around  700,000  and  private- 
ly admit  that  they  can't  see  paying  major 
league  salaries  just  yet. 

Portland's  British-Columbia-born 
George  Norgan  came  into  baseball 
through  the  side  door.  Norgan,  whose  total 
holdings  exceed  $10,000,000,  is  a  promi- 
nent Vancouver  sportsman  whose  main 
hobby  is  golf  and  chasing  big-time  golf- 
ers along  the  tournament  trail.  Friends 
mutter,  "George  gets  a  bigger  thrill  out 
of  a  good  drive  or  putt  than  a  home  run 
with  the  bases  loaded  —  and  him  a  club- 
owner!"  There  is  a  story  that  when  Nor- 
gan first  bought  the  Beavers,  chiefly  as  a 
hobby,  he  walked  out  to  the  pitcher's  box 
and  asked,  "Is  this  where  they  throw  'em 
from?"  However,  his  business  acumen  has 
never  been  questioned  and  he  has  made 
a  point  to  attend  games  and  learn  baseball. 

Seattle's  Emil  Sick,  of  German  descent 
and  Prussian-like  bearing,  is  a  50-year- 
old  heir  to  a  brewing  fortune  who  owes 
his  baseball  start  to  the  late  Jake  Ruppert 
of  the  New  York  Yankees.  Ruppert,  also 
a  beer  merchant,  met  Sick  in  1937  and 
sold  him  on  the  game.  "You  will  double 
your  beer  sales,"  predicted  Ruppert,  and 
he  was  right.  Sick  has  never  declared  a 
dividend  from  the  Seattle  Club,  plowing 
every  cent  back  into  the  team  in  a  far- 
reaching  building  program.  Puget  Sound 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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fans,  considered  one  of  the  most  rabid 
groups  in  the  country,  are  happy  and  the 
least-interested  of  all  in  the  major-league 
campaign.  But  both  Sick  and  Norgan  have 
warned  the  major  leagues  that  they  will 
fight  any  invasion  of  their  territory  with 
their  last  penny.  "Give  us  a  few  years 
free  of  the  draft,"  says  big,  baldheaded 
Norgan,  "'and  we'll  build  up  our  attend- 
ance to  the  point  where  we  can  pay 
major  wages." 

Holding  the  short  end  of  the  stick,  and 
very  much  worried  about  the  whole  deal, 
are  the  San  Diego  and  Sacramento  clubs. 
The  Coast  League  as  now  constituted  is 
important  to  them  and  they  are  sensitive 
to  any  suggestion  that  their  big  brothers 
might  go  off  and  leave  them. 

Head  man  in  the  league's  second-small- 
est city,  Bill  Starr  of  San  Diego  is  an  ex- 
minor  and  major  league  catcher  who  had 
his  career  ended  by  a  broken  leg.  Loving 
baseball,  he  got  out  of  the  insurance  busi- 
ness to  form  a  local  group  of  stockholders 
and  assume  control  of  the  San  Diego  fran- 
chise. Starr's  park  seats  only  13,500,  but 
32  acres  have  been  purchased  for  a  new 
plant  that  may  be  the  West's  finest. 

No  one  has  yet  explained  how  Sacra- 
mento can  fit  into  a  major- league  picture. 
Last  season  the  Solons  suffered  the  loss 
of  their  park  by  fire  and  owners  "Cookie" 
Devencenzi,  Ed  Sparks,  George  Klumpp 
and  Art  Devine  ended  the  season  on  a 
dismal  note  by  firing  the  popular  Joe 
Orengo  as  manager.  Attendance  in  1948 
was  293,000,  almost  a  100,000  drop. 

But  the  capital  city  of  California  is 
showing  steady  growth  and  may  yet  qual- 
ify. Devine,  an  architect,  is  rebuilding  the 
burned-out  park.  Sacramento  is  deter- 
mined to  stick  with  its  ambitious  pals. 

There  is  a  fly  in  the  Coast  League  oint- 
ment that  won't  be  squashed.  This  is  a 
self-appointed  Los  Angeles  civic  faction 
that  insists  major  ball  can  be  played  only 
there  and  in  San  Francisco. 

These  people  speak  as  citizens  of  Los 
Angeles  and  their  line  is  that  they  don't 
give  a  fig  for  the  machinations  of  club 
owners  or  baseball  politics.  Some  of  them 
want  major  league  ball  for  Los  Angeles 
whether  the  rest  of  the  Coast  sinks  or 
swims,  some  include  the  San  Francisco 
area  in  their  plans.  All  other  coastal  cities 
are  brushed  off  as  too  small.  The  chief 
spokesman  is  Hearst  Columnist  Vincent 
X.  Flaherty,  who  punches  what  Coast 
Leaguers  call  a  "wicked  typewriter"  on 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner.  Flaherty 
wouldn't  at  all  mind  seeing  the  Coast 
League  broken  up  and  two  ten-team 
major  leagues  created.  For  example,  Hol- 
lywood and  San  Francisco  might  join  the 
National  League  while  Los  Angeles  and 
Oakland  tie  in  with  the  American  League. 
Adding  to  the  confusion,  Leonard  J. 
Roach,  Supervisor  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
has  stirred  up  southern  Californians  with 
still  another  version  of  how  the  major 
switch  should  be  made.  Roach  favors  an 
immediate  Los  Angeles  plunge.  He  wants 
to  remodel  the  local  Coliseum  into  the 
world's  largest  ballpark.  Most  sports- 
writers  in  the  region  can't  see  how  base- 
ball can  be  suitably  played  in  a  football 
stadium.  Some  lively  exchanges  have 
resulted.  "If  the  politicians  get  hold  of  this, 


we're  sunk,"  groaned  one  commentator. 

"You  should  be  thankful  for  us,"  replies 
the  Roach  bloc.  "The  Coast  League  is 
merely  making  a  loud  noise  to  keep  the 
majors  from  moving  in.  There  will  never 
be  a  third  major  league— but  there  can  be 
another  major  league  city.  We're  going 
to  see  that  Los  Angeles  is  it." 

Rowland,  the  baseball  man,  Flaherty 
the  newspaperman  and  Roach  the  politi- 
cian are  the  big  three  of  the  southern  axis 
of  the  attacking  force.  But  Rowland,  who 
has  to  deal  with  the  entire  Coast  League, 
finds  his  Los  Angeles-minded  allies  to  be 
embarrassing  bedfellows  at  times. 

Some  lively  exchanges  have  resulted 
among  the  three.  When  Flaherty  printed 
a  story  that  the  National  League  had  voted 
5  to  3  in  favor  of  adding  a  Los  Angeles 
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team  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the 
Coast,  Rowland  roared  that  it  wasn't  true. 
Flaherty  dismisses  the  present  Coast 
brand  of  ball  as  "petty"  and  makes  fre- 
quent ominous  predictions  that  rich  East- 
erners will  soon  gobble  up  the  southland 
territory.  Roach  is  generally  regarded  by 
the  Los  Angeles  press  as  a  man  butting 
into  someone  else's  business.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  has  whipped  southern 
California  civic  clubs  and  chambers  of 
commerce  into  a  lather  of  activity. 

Asked  about  Roach,  Rowland  replied: 
"He  came  to  me  with  the  proposition  that 
we  work  together  on  this.  I  told  him, 
'You're  barking  up  the  wrong  tree!' " 

Not  even  the  Coast  Leaguers,  it  seems, 
can  agree  on  the  touchy  topic  of  expan- 
sion. Right  smack  in  the  middle  of  the 
whole  affair  is  Phil  K.  Wrigley,  the  chew- 
ing gum  heir,  who  owns  both  the  Chicago 
Cubs  and  the  Los  Angeles  Angels.  Wrigley 
is  caught  between  two  fires.  His  brother 
big  leaguers  are  eager  to  pitch  their  own 


tent  in  the  nation's  third-largest  city;  yet 
he  can't  permit  this  without  violating  the 
Coast  League  agreement  which  stipulates 
that  no  member  shall  sell  his  franchise 
without  unanimous  consent  of  the  others. 
"Wrigley  wouldn't  do  it,"  one  PCL  owner 
told  me,  "but  if  he  tried  to  transfer  the 
Angels  to  the  majors  we'd  fight  it  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court." 

The  big  leagues  have  a  chronic  allergy 
to  courtrooms.  All  smart  fans  know  that 
baseball  does  not  follow  the  democratic 
pattern  of  free  enterprise.  In  fact,  it  is 
just  about  the  tightest  little  feudal  system 
since  the  liege  lords  of  the  Dark  Ages  ex- 
tracted tribute  from  their  sweaty  vassals. 
The  serfs  gave  up  pigs,  cows,  produce  and 
their  daughters  when  the  masters  beck- 
oned. Nowadays,  minor  teams  are  stripped 
in  the  same  way.  Federal  Judge  Lloyd  L. 
Black  has  commented  that  the  contract 
system,  which  hogties  a  player  body  and 
soul,  is  "strongly  reminiscent  of  chattel 
slavery."  Others  have  charges  that  the 
player-draft  smacks  of  dictatorship.  If  the 
system  ever  comes  under  high-court 
scrutiny,  the  game  might  find  itself  look- 
ing for  a  new  set  of  by-laws. 

The  Coast  League  is  the  fuse  leading 
to  the  powder-keg.  Whether  or  not  it  is 
touched  off  depends  on  what  happens  in 
the  near  future.  Big-league  strategy  will 
probably  be  to  block  a  third  major  league 
that  would  not  only  remove  a  lively 
player-source,  but  might  dip  into  the  rich 
World  Series  pot.  Early  in  the  1948  sea- 
son, a  National  League  official  told  me: 

"We'll  move  in  when  and  if  we  can  see 
a  profit.  And  the  Coast  League  will  have 
to  lump  it.  It's  like  a  guy  who  wants  to 
expand  a  grocery  chain,  see?  The  local 
merchant  can't  stop  him." 

As  a  counter,  the  PCL's  latest  maneuver 
has  been  to  demand  a  $25,000  draft  price 
and  six-year  ownership  rights  to  all 
players.  If  this  request  continues  to  be 
turned  down  coldly,  as  it  was  again  last 
December  14,  the  Coasters  may  yet  de- 
clare themselves  "major"  in  defiance  of 
everyone  from  Happy  Chandler  on  down. 
So  far  as  the  majors  are  concerned,  the 
venerable  PCL  would  then  be  an  outlaw 
organization  with  no  standing. 

Since  American  baseball  is  not  unlike 
American  politics  it  is  probable  that  the 
wildest  and  wooliest  aspects  of  the  West 
Coast  baseball  rebellion  are  "talking 
points,"  and  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  trouble  can  be  compromised  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  more  powerful  ele- 
ments. Yet  each  side  has  trump  cards 
which  may  be  played  face- up  on  the  table 
at  any  time  that  the  opposition  assumes 
a  carelessly  adamant  position.  The  prob- 
able course  of  the  conflict  will  be  to  fol- 
low whatever  path  promises  most  future 
earnings  at  least  risk  for  all  concerned  — 
but  an  unwise  move  by  either  side  may 
bring  down  the  roof  and  turn  the  threat 
of  warfare  into  actual  fighting.  In  any 
event  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
areas  are  going  to  improve  their  position, 
whether  they  gain  major  status  or  some 
satisfactory  lesser  standing.  That  is  in- 
evitable, for  they  hold  more  trumps  than 
they  once  did.  Whether  the  rest  of  the 
Coast  will  gain  or  lose  in  the  final  settle- 
ment is  a  question  whose  answer  may  be 
attended  by  fireworks.  the  end 
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WHY  THE  LEGION 
PROPOSES  PENSIONS 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

present  and  future  cost  of  our  national 
defenses,  an  argument  which  quite  over- 
looks the  fact  that  almost  four  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  war  and  we  have  not  yet 
adopted  the  soundest  and  least  expensive 
plan  for  national  defense  —  Universal 
Military  Training.  The  Legion  has  been 
advocating  that  program  with  all  its 
strength.  It  is  almost  amusing  to  be  told 
that  after  all  the  Spanish  War  was  just  a 
"little"  war.  No  soldier  who  died  in  that 
conflict  is  just  a  little  bit  dead,  nor  are  the 
elderly  survivors  of  today  just  a  little  bit 
old.  I  am  well  aware  that  in  Grover  Cleve- 
land's time  the  subject  of  pensions  had 
some  political  connotation,  but  it  certainly 
iias  none  today.  The  private  pension  bills 
which  Cleveland  vetoed  are  less  germane 
to  our  1949  problem  than  the  personal 
pensions  of  certain  corporation  executives 
which  exceed  $25,000  per  year. 

I  do  not  propose  to  review  the  history 
of  pension  laws,  which  go  back  at  least  as 
far  as  Joshua's  enumeration  of  the  fight- 
ing men  of  Israel  when  he  was  settling 
them  on  farms  in  the  Promised  Land.  I  do 
not  find  it  necessary  to  defend  any  or  all 
pensions,  per  se.  If  I  did  I  should  quote 
the  late  Justice  Holmes  of  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court  who  drew  a  pension  for 
many  years  after  the  War  Between  the 
States,  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  need  the  money  but  wanted  to 
make  clear  his  belief  that  there  should  be 
no  ''needs  test"  or  "pauper  oath"  con- 
nected with  the  payments  of  a  grateful 
government  to  its  defenders. 

Neither  do  I  regard  it  as  of  too  great 
importance  that  title  to  a  great  many  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  in  the  United  States 
rests  on  original  grants  to  veterans  of  our 
wars,  including  those  to  George  Washing- 
ton and  the  Army  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  land  "scrip"  issued  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln for  service  in  the  Black  Hawk  Indian 
War,  and  to  Robert  E.  Lee,  U.  S.  Grant, 
and  other  leaders  in  the  Mexican  conflict. 
Our  present  concern  reflects  the  past  only 
insofar  as  the  past  has  recorded  a  national 
loyalty  to  those  who  have  been  most  loyal 
to  the  nation. 

One  of  our  Miami  resolutions  asked  for 
pensions  equivalent  to  those  granted  to 
veterans  of  the  Spanish- American  War, 
which  are  based  on  age  and  disability  or 
on  age  alone  as  a  form  of  disability  from 
gainful  work.  The  second  resolution  speci- 
fied age  55  as  a  starting  point.  Because  of 
certain  technical  differences  involved  in 
the  two  resolutions,  and  the  need  of  draft- 
ing careful  legislation  adjusted  to  existing 
compensation  and  allowance  laws,  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  authorized 
me  to  name  a  special  committee  to  prepare 
a  precise  program.  That  committee  is  at 
work  as  I  write  this.  The  resulting  recom- 
mendations will  be  laid  before  the  Con- 
gress with  the  full  force  of  American 
Legion  approval  and  support. 

My  study  of  the  reasons  underlying  our 
present  demand  found  one  vigorous  ex- 
pression from  men  who  have  served  or 
are  serving  as  the  Service  Officers  of 
Legion  posts  and  departments.  To  their 
offices  have  come,  day  after  day,  the  World 


i  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Fight, 
Too! 

Bing  Crowley  was  "beefing"  the 
ither  day  about  all  that  Our  Town's 
doing  in  the  way  of  sending  food  and 
clothes  to  Europe.  Bing  felt  that  those 
struggling  democracies  should  look 
after  themselves. 

But  most  agreed  with  Judge  Cun- 
ningham who  said:  "So  long  as  any 
family  or  individual  in  Europe  is  help- 
ing hold  the  line  for  freedom — against 
the  forces  of  intolerance — It's  common 
sense,  and  plain  common  decency,  to 
help  'em." 

Because  that's  everybody's  fight: 
To  see  that  individual  freedom  is  pre- 
served in  every  aspect,  big  or  little — 
whether  it's  the  right  to  vote,  or  the 
right  to  enjoy  a  temperate  glass  of  beer 
or  ale  with  friends. 

And  from  where  I  sit,  no  liberty's 
too  small  to  overlook.  The  minute  one 
small  freedom  is  threatened,  all  the 
others  are  in  jeopardy — just  as  the 
minute  one  small  country  loses  free- 
dom, all  its  neighbors  are  in  danger! 
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Neutral 
J  Forward 
Reverse 


AT  LAST!  A  GEARSHIFT 
MOTOR  for  outboard  boat- 
ing! The  new  Johnson  QD! 
New  performance.  Breath- 
taking acceleration.  10  full 
horsepower  (OBC  certified 
brakeh.p.at4000r.p.m.)  Very 
slow  trolling.  Fuel  tank  sepa- 
rate—  carry  it  easily  —  plug 
it  in  — cruise  for  hours!  Fuel 
gauge,  rubber  mountings, 
light  weight. 40  great  features. 
A  new  kind  of  outboard.  See 
it  at  your  Johnson  dealer's. 

JOHNSON  MOTORS 
1300  Pershing  Rd.Waukegan.lll. 
Johnson  Motors  of  Canada.  Peterboro 


Iiy  •«  for  fret-  Handy  Chart  which  illustrates  and  de- 
VY  riUS  scribes  all  features  of  this  great  new  motor. 


JOHNSON 


OUTBOARD 
MOTORS 


mm 


NEW  CHEMICAL  MIT 

Sensational !  DRY  Window  Cleanei.  _ 

mess?  liquids.  Chemically  Treated.  Simply  glide  over  win- 
dows: leaves  glass  sparkling  ciear.  No  heating  water,  no 
eavy  backets  to  carry.  No  rags,  powders,  sponges,  cham- 
.  No  mess  or  muss.  No  red  chapped  hands.  Dust,  dirt,  grime, 
ppear  like  magic.  Wonderful  jot  auto  windows,  tmndahieldat 


.■diately 


ill  who 


A  penny  postal  will  do.  SEND  NO  MONEY— 
"TEE  — 


iu*t  your  name,  KR1STEE  CO.,  1470  Bar  Street.  AKRON,  OHIO, 


MADE  *582 

in  One  Month 


"My  lowest  month 
sharpening  lawn 
mowers  was  $80.00 
and  highest 
$532.00.  My  best 
months  are  in  Sum- 
mer." W.W.L.  Okla. 


WORK  AT  HOME  —  PART  OR  FULL  TIME  .  .  Build 
a  steady  repeat  CASH  business  with  the  Foley 
Lawn  Mower  Sharpener  —  uses  same  system  as 
lawn  mower  factories.  Sharpens  all  sizes  and  types 
in  15  or  20  minutes  —  no  experience  needed. 

FREE  PLAN  tells  how  to  start  —  no  canvassing 
necessary-  99c  out  of  every  dollar  you  take  in  is 
clear  profit.  Write  today  for  Free  Plan. 

FOLEY  MFG.  CO.,  m.^p^VI \8bl^nn. 


War  I  veterans  above  55  years  of  age  who 
have  been  unable  to  find  employment. 
Many  of  these  men  have  physical  disabili- 
ties other  than  the  limitations  of  age. 
Many  are  without  any  sort  of  provision 
for  themselves  or  their  families,  are  out- 
side the  very  limited  social  security  bene- 
fits, have  no  industrial  pension,  union 
benefits,  or  other  income.  The  chances  of 
finding  employment  for  them  are  meagre. 
Business  and  industry  are  not  hiring  men 
over  55.  The  very  existence  of  industrial 
pension  plans,  insurance  plans,  and  other 
modern  efforts  to  provide  for  older  per- 
sons are  barriers  to  new  employment  of 
older  men,  or  women. 

It  has  been  actual  "case  work"  with 
thousands  of  individuals  in  advancing 
years  which  has  convinced  many  of  our 
service  officers  that  no  method  except  fed- 
eral pensions  will  relieve  these  men  from 
the  terrors  of  an  old  age  dependent  on 
charity.  Out  of  this  backlog  of  experience 
with  a  clear,  absolute  need  arose  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  vote  for  the  pension 
resolutions  at  Miami. 

My  discussions  have  included  inquiries 
of  many  World  War  II  veterans  who  are 
yet  many  years  removed  from  any  pen- 
sion benefit  suggested  by  the  Legion.  A 
good  many  of  these  young  men  supported 
the  pension  request  solely  out  of  con- 
sideration for  their  older  comrades.  For 
themselves  they  expect  to  hew  out  their 
own  careers,  and  are  already  doing  so. 
They  are  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  the 
veterans  of  the  earlier  World  War  had  no 
G.I.  Bill  of  Rights  and  no  social  security 
laws,  and  that  their  savings,  if  any,  have 
been  diluted  by  inflation  and  high  prices. 
Many  of  these  younger  veterans  are  op- 
posed to  pensions  as  a  general  proposition 
and  confident  that  they  will  shape  their 
lives  and  their  country's  progress  so  as  to 
obviate  their  need.  A  very  strong  vein  of 
pure  patriotism  runs  through  their  think- 
ing about  the  war  they  fought  and  the 
sacrifices  they  made.  It  was  one  for  all 
and  all  for  one  United  States. 

Another  viewpoint  expressed  to  me  by 
numbers  of  World  War  II  men  has  dealt 
with  the  present  policies  of  the  armed 
services  regarding  pensions.  They  have 
observed  the  advertisements  for  army  re- 
cruiting which  set  forth  that  the  peacetime 
soldier  of  today  is  being  offered  $75  per 
month  as  base  pay,  a  promise  of  all  the 
benefits  of  the  G.I.  Bill,  and  a  pension  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years  of  service.  Added 
inducements  held  out  to  him  are  thirty 
days'  annual  leave  and  three-day  passes 
every  sixty  days,  besides  normal  week- 
ends. He  can  get  a  college  education  and 
other  blessings  by  joining  the  peacetime 
Regulars.  Assuming  he  works  up  to  a 
master  sergeant,  and  started  at  age  18,  he 
may  be  pensioned  at  age  38  with  $114  a 
month  for  life. 

This  rosy  picture  is  not  appealing  to  the 
men  who  landed  on  the  beaches  of  North 
Africa  and  Normandy  and  Iwo  Jima.  They 
got  fifty  bucks  a  month,  less  insurance 
and  family  allotments.  They  were  not 
fighting  for  pay,  but  they  are  a  little  pro- 
voked that  a  peacetime  army  has  rejected 
the  advice  of  General  Marshall  and  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  about  Universal  Military 
Training  and  is  trying  to  build  up  a  Regu- 
lar Army  de  luxe  at  fancy  pay,  privileges 


and  pensions.  As  one  young  man  ex- 
pressed it:  "If  they  are  going  to  pension 
these  peacetime  heroes  for  white-washing 
the  stones  around  the  colonel's  lawn,  may- 
be we  had  better  begin  looking  out  for 
our  own  fellows." 

Evidently  the  retirement  privilege  (tax 
free)  accorded  the  big  brass,  and  the  pen- 
sion program  for  the  peacetime  enlisted 
men,  has  some  bearing  on  current  thought 
about  the  position  of  elderly  and  unem- 
ployed fighting  veterans.  The  recent  in- 
sistence upon  a  highly-paid  professional 
army,  as  against  the  plainly  democratic 
and  militarily  advantageous  program  of 
a  universally  trained  and  organized  re- 


"O/i,  sit  down— he  didn't  mean 
just  you." 
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serve  (U.M.T.)  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

We  know  the  score  about  the  older  vet- 
erans who  are  unemployed.  Our  Legion 
Economic  Commission  recently  queried  a 
list  of  industries  regarding  employment 
of  men  over  50  years  of  age.  The  first  re- 
turns showed  that  fewer  than  20  percent 
of  employed  forces  in  14  industries  were 
over  50  years  of  age,  and  not  one  industry 
queried  was  hiring  men  over  that  age  for 
any  purpose.  It  is  a  firmly  rooted  idea  in 
The  American  Legion  that  men  who  have 
fought  for  this  country  are  not  going  to 
end  their  days  on  a  street  corner  with  a 
tin  cup  in  their  hand. 

The  Legion  is  not  going  to  quibble 
about  the  words  compensation,  disability 
allowance,  or  pension.  It  is  just  going  to 
tell  the  Congress  about  what  is  needed 
for  men  of  advancing  years  who  have 
defended  this  nation,  and  it  is  not  going 
to  ask  for  charity,  but  for  what  seems  to 
be  fair,  decent  and  right. 

It  may  add  the  reminder  that  "Govern- 
ments that  lose  wars  never  have  to  pay 
pensions."  Wars  are  won  by  men  who  are 
willing  to  die,  and  do  die,  for  their  coun- 
try. Our  Government  lives  today  because 
of  such  men.  Loyalty  must  beget  loyalty 
The  Legion  will  never  ask  America  for 
anything  that  is  not  part  and  parcel  of 
that  loyalty.  the  eno 
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THE  REISSUE  RACKET 
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tion  therefore  gets  down  to  what  the 
actors,  the  exhibitors  and  the  general  pub- 
lic think  of  the  situation. 

Actors  are  against  reissues.  The  Screen 
Actors  Guild  drafted  and  passed  a  reso- 
lution which  was  adopted  by  the  Holly- 
wood AFL  Film  Council  —  a  group  com- 
posed of  almost  every  AFL  union  and 
guild  in  the  motion  picture  studios  — 
which  says  that  ".  .  .  the  practice  of  re- 
issuing scores  of  old  motion  pictures  has 
grown  into  an  abuse  which  is  (1)  unfair 
to  the  public;  (2)  in  the  long  range  detri- 
mental to  the  boxoffice,  and  (3)  creates 
disastrous  unemployment  for  thousands  of 
permanent  workers  who  are  the  backbone 
of  the  motion  picture  production  indus- 
try." The  Council  claims  that  the  cause 
of  the  whole  thing  has  been  brought 
about  by  "the  failure  of  the  Hollywood 
producers  to  produce  sufficient  new,  qual- 
ity films . . ." 

As  a  solution  to  the  matter,  the  Guild 
and  Council  urge  the  producers  to  "(1) 
discard  their  fears  and  uncertainties  re- 
garding the  future;  (2)  have  faith  in  and 
play  ball  with  the  American  public;  (3) 
immediately  embark  on  a  normal  pro- 
gram of  producing  enough  good  new 
pictures  so  that  no  theatre  will  be  forced 
to  exhibit  an  old,  mediocre  picture;  and 
...  to  limit  the  number  of  reissues  in  any 
one  year  to  a  small  percentage  of  the 
pictures  released  in  that  year,  the  amount 
of  such  percentages  to  be  decided  after 
thorough  study  of  the  whole  problem,  and 
such  reissues  to  consist  only  of  recog- 
nized masterpieces  of  the  motion  picture 
art." 

I  put  the  question  to  a  number  of  thea- 
tre managers  around  the  country.  Typical 
of  the  replies  is  that  of  E.  R.  Hardwick, 
manager  of  the  State  and  the  Lyceum 
Theatres  in  Clovis,  New  Mexico.  He  says 
that  reissues  of  the  major  companies  are 
selected  for  quality  of  production  or  story 
and  are  therefore  comparable  to  current 
releases  in  the  same  "type"  classifications. 


For  instance,  he  believes  that  the  top  pic- 
tures of  today  are  generally  superior  to 
the  top  pictures  of  the  past,  but  that  many 
reissues  are  equal  or  better  than  the  "B" 
pictures  being  made  today.  "In  the  case 
where  independent  distributors  have 
bought  a  number  of  releases  from  some 
producer  or  the  original  releasing  com- 
panies and  are  distributing  all  the  sub- 
jects they  buy,"  he  says,  "the  reissue  will 
in  a  lot  of  cases  be  inferior  to  the  'B'  prod- 
uct, only  at  times  equal  to  the  'B'  and 
rarely  ever  equaling  the  'A'  product  of 
today." 

Again  on  the  subject  of  the  quality  of 
old  films  vs.  new  ones,  Joseph  Nepote, 
manager  of  the  Liberty  and  the  Rex 
Theatres  in  Mexico,  Mo.,  says:  ".  .  .  the 
good  ones,  old  or  new,  do  the  business; 
the  bad  ones  do  not." 

Other  exhibitors  around  the  country 
who  were  questioned  have  about  the  same 
opinion:  they'd  rather  show  a  good  old 
picture  than  a  poor  new  one.  But  of  course 
a  few  stinkers  will  get  in. 

Most  exhibitors  agree  with  the  com- 
ment of  one  manager  of  four  theatres  in 
the  southwest  who  says:  "On  the  better 
reissue  pictures  we  do  more  business  than 
we  do  with  many  of  the  new  pictures,  but 
for  the  not  so  well  liked  reissues  of  course 
we  do  not  do  as  good  a  business."  On  the 
question  of  whether  the  old  pictures  give 
as  good  a  boxoffice  draw  as  the  new,  one 
manager  put  it  bluntly:  "No,  Gone  With 
The  Wind  being  an  exception." 

Why  are  old  pictures  reissued  in  the 
first  place? 

In  some  cases  it  is  to  cash  in  on  a  situa- 
tion. For  instance,  one  Paramount  repre- 
sentative tells  me  that  The  Crusades  was 
reissued  because  it  ties  in  so  well  with 
the  current  Holy  Land  difficulties.  Of 
course  the  fact  that  its  star,  Loretta  Young, 
is  the  latest  Academy  winner  increases  its 
box  office  value.  Belle  Starr,  a  20th  Cen- 
tury-Fox picture,  has  a  two-fold  reason 
for  reshowing.  One  is  that  Gene  Tierney, 
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WANT  TO  EARN 
S9000  A  YEAR? 

Then  here's  your  chance  to  enter  a  business 
offering  an  opportunity  for  unlimited  earnings 
.  .  .  plus  the  satisfaction  of  rendering  a  worth- 
while service  in  your  own  community.  Many  of 
our  representatives  earn  $4000  to  $9000  a  year 
and  more! 

To  find  out  more  about  the  opportunities 
offered  to  you  in  a  life  insurance  selling  career, 
send  for  our  free  booklet. 

For  those  who  qualify  our  program  includes 
an  excellent  on-the  job  training  course,  and  the 
Mutual  Lifetime  Compensation  Plan  provides 
liberal  commissions  and  service  fees,  with  a 
comfortable  retirement  income  at  65.  For  com- 
plete information  send  for  our  "opportunity" 
booklet  today. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

34  Nassau  Stieet    «    New  York  5,  N.  Y. 


FOR  KltEE  BOOKLET  ADDRESS  DEPT.  4 
N  A  ME  AGE  


is  ready 
for  you 
NOW! 


Furnished  complete,  ready  for  you  and 
your  family  to  live  in  and  travel  in. 
With  living  room,  bedroom,  kitchen- 
dinette  and  lounge. 


SEND  FOR 
CIRCULAR 


Travelite  Trailer  Co. 


4013  Wentworth  Avenue 
Chicago  9,  Illinois  JB. 


Here's  a  Profitable 
BUSINESS  FREE 


MONEY  MAKING  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOU 
WITHOUT  INYESTMENT.' 


eded  to  ect  et  our  Loci  Dealer  lor 
m  garment,    Every  buiin.u  concern  . 
19  embroidered  on  garments  if  .  big  sales 
lent  work.    You  receive  cih  commissions 
1  up  to  many  thousand!  of  dollars  p.r 
year.  Wa  supply  all  Salas  Equipment  FREE.  Wl" 


MASTER  Work  Unite 
prospect.  Adwertii 
feeture.   Easy,  pie 
daily.  You  can  easily  .an 
all  Sala 

GEO.  MASTER  GARMENT  CO..  Dept.  302 
llgonier,  Indiana 


Every  fisherman  neec 
"Fishing  —  What  Tackle  and 
When" — 76  pages  of  fishing  hints,  fish 
pictures,  South  Bend  tackle.  Write  today! 

NIP  i  DIDDEE 

New,  semi- 
weedless,  high-  \i 
floating  surface  bait.  Fish -tempting 
action.  6  finishes.  Length  3' 

Weight  5/8  oz  

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO.,  855  HI6H  ST.,  SOUTH  BEND  23,  IND. 


$1.25 


South  Bend 


A  NAME 
FAMOUS  IN 
FISHING 
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For  LEGIONNAIRES  Only 

YANK:  THE  Gl  STORY 
OF  THE  WAR  $3.75 

Here  is  your  story— hundreds  of  photos  and  the  writ- 
ing of  America's  best  reporters  —  taken  from  the 
pages  of  Yank  itself,  reprinted  in  a  book  that  sold 
thousands  of  copies  at  FIVE  DOLLARS,  offered  to 

Legionnaires  exclusively  at  $3.75 

YANK:  The  Gl  Story  will  remind  you  again  of 
the  men  beside  whom  you  fought,  of  road  marches 
and  fire-fights,  of  the  lusty  humor  of  the  soldier  — 
of  cognac  in  a  canteen  cup,  "iungle-iuice"  in  a 
r  ration  can  —  with  photos  illustrating  every  step 
of  the  way  from  training  camps  to  Berlin  and 
Tokyo  $3.75 


UNIT  HISTORIES  AVAILABLE 

FLAK-BAIT-The  story  of  the  IX  Air  Force,  and  its 
Marauders  $S.OO 


1st  Cavalry  Division. 
6th  Infantry  Division 
24th  Infantry  Div... 
29th  Infantry  Div... 
30th  Infantry  Div. . . 
76th  Infantry  Div.. . 
77th  Infantry  Div... 
(3rd  Infantry  Div... 
84th  Infantry  Div... 
85th  Infantry  Div... 
88th  Infantry  Div.. . 
91st  Infantry  Div... 
101st  Airborne  Div.. 
103d  Infantry  Div.. 
10<h  Infantry  Regt.. 


.$3.00 

.  5.00 

.  3.00 

.  5.00 

.  4.00 

.  5.00 

.  6.00 

.  3.50 

.  5.00 

.  5.00 

.  5.00 

.  5.00 

.  7.50 

.  3.00 

.  5.00 


120th  Infantry  Regt.. $6.50 
129th  Infantry  Regt..  5.00 
134th  Infantry  Regt..  5.00 
313th  Infantry  Regt..  5.00 
363d  Infantry  Regt..  5.00 
398th  Infantry  Regt..  5.00 
409th  Infantry  Regt..  5.00 
506th  Parachute  Regt.  3.00 
508th  Parachute  Regt.  5.00 

Fifth  Army    6.00 

Ninth  Army    4.50 

XVI  Corps   5.00 

1st  Special  Serv.  Force  5.00 
233  Eng.  Combat  Bat.  6.00 

3d  Marine  Div   5.00 

4th  Marine  Div   5.00 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  BOOK  SERVICE 
1608  K  St.,  N.  W.      Washington  6,  D.C. 

Order  NOW:    Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

AMERICAN  LEGION  BOOK  SERVICE 
1608  K  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  the  books  indicated. 

□  I  enclose  $   □  Send  C.O.D. 


Name  (please  print) 


Street 


City 


State 


one  of  its  stars,  was  a  newcomer  when  the 
picture  was  made  and  few  people  knew  of 
her.  Now  she  is  a  star  and  has  a  popu- 
larity which  will  attract  patrons.  Then 
too,  there  is  a  new  picture  currently  ap- 
pearing called  Belle  Starr's  Daughter 
which  revives  interest  in  the  original.  In 
the  case  of  the  Roy  Rogers  pictures,  it 
happens  that  he's  tops  with  almost  all  of 
the  kids  of  America,  and  children  don't 
seem  to  mind  seeing  one  picture  over  and 
over  again. 

Finally  the  Department  of  Commerce 
says  there  are  18,765  theatres  in  the  United 
States.  A  majority  of  them  are  playing 
double  features  and  that  takes  a  lot  of 
films. 

The  question  as  to  whether  theatres 
play  reissues  by  choice  or  not  is  a  moot 
point.  The  managers  tell  me  "mostly  by 
choice."  In  some  cases  it  is  true  that  there 
just  aren't  enough  new  films— good  or  bad. 
In  other  cases  some  of  the  reissued  old 
films  are  better  than  most  of  the  new 
ones.  And  there  are  certain  methods  of 
film  selling  involved  whereby  a  theatre 
must  take  certain  reissues. 

Therefore  the  whole  question  seems  to 
narrow  down  to  this:  show  the  oldies  if 
you  wish,  but  don't  mislead  the  public 
into  thinking  they  are  new  ones. 

Most  of  the  theatre  managers  I  ques- 
tioned (and  I  picked  them  at  random 
from  around  the  nation)  write  me  that 
they  do  advise  the  public  when  a  film  is 
a  reissue.  One  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
he  always  inserts  an  explanatory  line  in 
all  forms  of  his  advertising.  Some  say 
they  "usually"  keep  the  public  informed. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  before  me 
newspapers  from  around  the  country  and 
they  are  chock  full  of  theatre  advertising. 
In  many  cases  the  pictures  being  shown 
are  old  ones.  Let's  have  a  look. 

The  Saguaro  Theatre  in  Wickenburg, 
Ariz.,  advertises  In  Old  California,  a  pic- 
ture made  in  1942.  There  is  no  mention 
that  it  is  a  reissue. 

The  Auditorium  Theatre  in  Marshall, 
Mo.,  advertises  Trail  of  the  Vigilantes  and 
Badlands  of  Dakota  (filmed  in  1940  and 


1941  respectively)  and  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  their  being  reissues. 

Nine  Brooklyn  and  three  Queens  thea- 
tres advertise  a  double  feature  in  the 
New  York  Times.  With  no  mention  of  age, 
one  feature  is  Angels  With  Dirty  Faces 
with  James  Cagney,  Humphrey  Bogart, 
Ann  Sheridan  and  Pat  O'Brien  (made  in 
1938)  and  They  Drive  By  Night  with 
Humphrey  Bogart,  George  Raft,  Ann 
Sheridan  and  Ida  Lupino  (a  1939  film). 

In  Houston,  Texas,  the  Iris  Theatre  ad- 
vertises Deep  In  The  Heart  of  Texas 
(1942)  and  the  Texan  Theatre  announces 
Abbott  and  Costello  in  Pardon  My  Sarong 
(1942)  without  explanation. 

In  Cleveland,  the  University  Theatre 
presents  It  Happened  One  Night  and  One 
Night  of  Love  without  mentioning  that 
both  are  products  of  1934.  And  in  the  same 
city,  the  Drive  In  Theatre  advertises  Eagle 
Squadron  (1942)  and  Gung  Ho  (1943) 
without  a  hint  of  their  age. 

In  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  the  Beverly 
Canon  Theatre  advertises  The  Crusades 
and  The  Search.  The  latter  is  a  new  pic- 
ture (and  an  excellent  one).  The  former 
was  made  in  1935. 

There  are  many  other  incidents  like 
the  above.  Therefore,  let's  have  the  re- 
issues but  let's  stick  to  the  top-drawer 
pictures.  Then  let's  have  them  identified. 

To  Hollywood:  Let's  have  this  identi- 
fication, and  the  date  of  the  original  issue, 
prominent  in  the  film  credits  —  and  not 
in  Roman  numerals.  And  let  us  have  the 
same  information  in  the  trailers  which 
are  sent  out  to  theatres  to  advertise  com- 
ing attractions,  and  in  the  posters  and 
mats  furnished  the  exhibitors. 

To  the  exhibitors:  Let's  have  this  same 
identification  in  all  advertising  issued  by 
you. 

Then,  and  only  then,  can  the  industry 
be  free  of  the  claim  that  it  is  trying  to 
make  a  few  extra  bucks  by  foisting  junk 
on  the  public;  or  that  it  is  deliberately 
trying  to  mislead  the  public.  The  results 
should  be  a  better  boxofnce,  a  happier 
exhibitor  and  certainly  a  happier  patron. 

THE  END 


"I  can't  remember  when  business  was  so  bad." 
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SPEAK  UP  FOR  AMERICA 

(Continued  jrom  page  13) 

had  a  nation  in  control  of  a  decisive 
weapon  offered  to  give  up  its  monopoly. 

Does  any  small  country  tremble  at  the 
thought  that  the  United  States  holds  the 
atom  bomb?  On  the  contrary,  weaker  na- 
tions regard  this  fact  as  a  guarantee  of 
their  own  safety.  What  makes  them  trem- 
ble is  the  fear  that  the  Soviet  dictator- 
ship, too,  may  develop  atomic  energy. 

Since  the  war  we  have  reluctantly  as- 
sumed more  and  more  of  the  burdens  of 
world  leadership.  But  every  American 
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knows  in  his  heart  that  his  country  did 
not  seek  that  position.  He  knows  that  if 
we  had  any  choice,  we  would  gladly  wrap 
ourselves  in  our  two  oceans  and  leave 
the  maddening  world  to  its  own  devices. 
He  feels  instinctively  the  truth  of  Henry 
L.  Stimson's  recent  assertion  that  "Ameri- 
cans as  conquerors  would  be  tragically 
miscast." 

"Twice  in  my  lifetime,"  Mr.  Baruch  has 
written,  "I  have  seen  the  American  na- 
tion transform  itself  from  a  peaceful  war- 
hating  people  into  the  most  terrible  in- 
strumentality for  destruction  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and,  even  more  swiftly, 
revert  to  its  easygoing,  antimilitaristic 
'normalcy.' 

"It  is  not  accidental  that  Americans  be- 
have thus.  The  mainspring  behind  these 
actions  is  the  American  passion  for  free- 
dom —  that  and  the  fact  that  war  is  the 
complete  opposite  of  our  normal  ways." 

Second  to  the  charge  of  imperialism 
among  the  Big  Lies  is  the  accusation  of 
greed.  It  is  being  spread  in  the  first  place 
—  and  there's  the  irony  of  it!  —  by  a  gov- 
ernment to  which  we  gave,  gratis  and  un- 
conditionally, over  11  billion  dollars  in 
weapons,  supplies  and  tools,  plus  another 
two  billions  in  UNRRA  relief.  Only  its 
own  decision  has  kept  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites  from  an  equal  share  in 
the  billions  made  available  by  America 
through  the  European  Recovery  plan. 

American  goods  and  gifts,  American 
food  and  industrial  products,  stemmed  the 
tides  of  death  and  chaos  in  Europe  and 
Asia  both  after  the  First  and  the  Second 
World  Wars.  Often  these  were  goods 
sorely  needed  at  home. 

Perhaps  unwisely,  we  did  not  hesitate 


ALADDIN  1396 


FREIGHT 
PAID 


THIS 

5 

ROOM 

HOW  TO  BEAT 
THE  BUILDING  GAME 

The  Aladdin  Readi-Cut  System  of  construc- 
tion enables  you  to  save  18%  lumber  waste 
and  up  to  30%  labor  costs,  and  guarantees  you 
will  receive  the  highest  quality  lumber  and  a 
COMPLETE  house  as  specified,  shipped  any- 
where, all  in  one  shipment. 

65  DESIGNS  TO  CHOOSE  FROM — HERE'S  WHAT  YOU  GET 

You  get  all  the  lumber  cut  to  fit  by  fast  machinery  pro- 
duction line  methods — marked  and  numbered,  ready  to 
erect  practically  without  the  use  of  a  saw;  also  siding, 
flooring,  trim,  all  millwork,  doors,  windows,  glass,  hard- 
ware, nails,  roofing,  paint  and  complete  drawings  with 
instructions.  During  the  past  40  years  many  Aladdin 
home  buyers  have  erected  their  own  homes. 

SEND  25c  FOR 
CATALOG  12 
BAY  CITY, 
MICHIGAN 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

THE  ALADDIN  CO. 


MAKE  MONEY 

W/TH  YOUR  CAR 


EARN  A  SWELL  LIVING 
THE  EASY  McNESS  WAY 

Use  your  car  as  a  McNess  Store 
On  Wheels.  Sell  things  farmers  ( 
need  and  consume.  Serve 
samefamiliesyearafter 
year.  Everything  J 
guaranteed.  Big  de-  Jfj 
mand  already  exists,  j 
as  farmers  know  only 
best  quality  products 
carry  McNess  name.  You  start 
right  in  making  money  the  first  day.  No  selling  ex- 
perience necessary.  Advertising — premiums — offers 
— sales  know-how  supplied. 

USE  OUR  CAPITAL— Get  started  at  once.  Write  today 
for  FREE  Book  that  explains  all.  Tell  what  county 
and  state  you  wish  to  serve.  No  obligation. 

THE  McNESS  CO.,  699  Adams  St.,  Freeport,  III. 


One  Year  Written  Guarantee! 

ARMY  AIR  CORPS 
16  JEWEL 


ELGIN 


$19.95 


Made  for  Pilots  and  Navi- 
gators of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Forces.  They  had  to 
be  good.  Sturdy  16  Jewel 
Elgin  men's  wrist  watches.  Shock  resistant. 
Sweep  second  hand.  Luminous  hands  and  dial. 
Stainless  steel  back.  Unbreakable  crystal.  Water 
repellent.  Made  by  ELGIN,  one  of  America's 
outstanding  watch  manufacturers.  Fully  recon- 
ditioned. One  year  written  guarantee  sent 
with  each  watch.  Supply  limited!  SEND  NO 
MONEY.  Simply  pay  postman  $19.95  plus  10% 
tax  and  postage  on  delivery-  Cash  orders  sent 
postpaid. 

UNITED    PRODUCTS  CO. 

7941  S.  Halsted  St.  Dept.  RES-830.  Chicago  20,  111. 


SHOES  m 
IN  SIZES  IV  IO  lO 

?lalize  in  large  sizes  only  — 
10  to  16;  widths  AAA  to  EEE 
WinK    tips,    Loafers.  Moccasin- 
Hand  Woven  Otfords,  Dress  Ox 
High  Dress  Shoes.  Work 
;s,  Sox.  Styling  special 
designed    for  largt 
iizes.   Satisfaction  guar 
anteed.     Sold    by  mai: 
only.   Write  now  for 
FREE  Catalog. 

KING-SIZE  INC., 

758  Brockton,  Mass. 


REAL 


MIDGET  RADIO 


diode   —    NEEDS  NO 
TUBES.  BATTERIES 
OB  ELECTRIC  "PLUG- 
INS"  PLAYS  FOR  YEARS 
FOR    NOTHING!  (llcam- 
lnfr  Red  Plastic  Cabinets! 
GETS  25-50   MILES  —  GUARANTEED 

SEND  ONLY  $1.00  „T.'  pa„nfta^'  oT'TS 

$3.99  and  we  pay  postage.  SENT  COMPLETE,  READY 
TO  PLAY  on  simple  attachment.  No  special  aerial 
needed!  Has  personal  phone.  LISTEN  AT  HOME.  IN 
BED,  HOTELS.  OFFICE.  SCHOOL,  MOST  ANYWHERE 
ANYTIME!    SWELL  GIFTS! 

YOUR  INITIALS  IN  GOLD  on  any  radio  if  you  wish, 
FREE  OF  EXTRA  CHARGE  FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME 
ONLY.   tiimzmB  low  price. 

MIDWAY   CO.  DEPT.   TAL-2  KEARNEY,  NEBR. 


DON^  WAIT  FOR 

TOTAL 
DEAFNESS 


Before  Doing 
Something  About 
Your  Hearing 


Must  people  talk  loud- 
er to  you?  Must  the 
radio  be  turned  up 
when  you  are  listening 
to  a  program?  Hear- 
ing loss  comes  on  so 
gradually  that  you  may 
suffer  inconvenience 
for  years  before  total  deafness  closes  in. 

Do  something  about  it 
NOW.  Get  the  full  facts 
-    on  deafness  and  hearing 

mmw&&      'oss  toc'ay  *n  tn's  marvel- 
f&Ssa     ous  free  book.  Mail  the 
coupon  now. 

MONO-PAC 

Foremost  One-Unit  Hearing  Aid 


FREE  BOOKLET  -  MAIL  COUPON 


I  Beltone  Hearing  Aid  Co.,  Dept.  ALM-2  J 
|  1450  West  19th  Street,  Chicago  8,  Illinois 
I  Please  send  me  FREE  booklet  of  interest-  I 
ins  new  facts  about  DEAFNESS  AND  | 


HOW  TO  OVERCOME  IT. 


|  Name... 
|  Address 
I 


Town  State. 


I 


I 
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Tor  LOW  COST  HOUSING  .  .  . 
and  LUXURIOUS  LIVING 

CHOOSE  A 

^Qtqcnt  or 
b>poriiman 


See  your  RICHARDSON  Dealer  NOW 

or  write  Dept.  A.  L. 

RICHARDSON  TRAILER  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

ELKHART  10,  INDIANA 


START  A  BUSINESS 
at  HOME... 


others  make 
DOES  the  work  of   BIG  MONEY 

6  TOOLS  IN  1 


Holds  20  times  its 
weight  in  water 


"Enclosed  find  56  orders 
representing  91/2  hours 
work  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day." "Enclosed  are  12 
orders  secured  after  sup* 
per  this  p.m." 

Housewives  Pleased 

Everyone  that  sees  this 
outstanding  CELL-  U -MOP 
immediately  want  one  ... 
That's  the  reason  our  dis- 
tributors are  so  success- 
ful ..  .  For  MOPPING, 
WAXING,  WALLS,  WIN- 
DOWS, AUTOS  and 
CLEANING  RUGS.  Sells 
quick  to  Taverns,  Clubs, 
Hotels,  Hospitals,  Stores, 
Restaurants,  Homes,  etc. 
Drain  Bracket  squeezes 
out  water  thoroughly. 
Write  for  FREE  particulars 
CELL  U-MOP  CO.,  Dept.  L-2  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


AUTO^JftSSP 


Every  Mechanic  needs  AUDELS  AUTO  GUIDE.  Saves 
Time  &  Money.  Highly  Endorsed.  Covers  Whole  Subject. 
1.  Principles.  2.  Construction.  3.  Ignition.  4.  Service.  5.  Re- 
pairs. Handy  Size.  Easily  Understood.  New  Fluid  Drive. 
Hydraulic  Shift  &  Diesel  Engines  fully  covered.  Over  1700 
pages — 1540  Illustrations  showing  Inside  Views  of  Modem 
Cars.  Trucks  &  Buses  with  instructions  for  Service  Jobs. 
.  Ask  to  see  It  on  7  days  Free  Trial.  Mail  Order  Today. 
$4 .  Complete.  If  O.  K.  Pay  Only  SI.  a  Month  until  paid. 
AUDEL.  Publishers,  49  W.  23rd  St.  New  York  10.  N.Y. 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY   DR.   BARRON'S   NEW   FOOT  CUSHION 

Do  you  suffer  from  metatarsal  callouses, 
corns,  weak  arch  foot  pains?  Try  Dr.  Bar- 
ron's New  Foot  Cushions.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOWI  Soft.  Spongy,  ventilated. 
Fits  all  shoes.  Cushions  your  arches  and 
feet  from  heel  to  toes.  Dr.  Barron  says: 
"Wonderful  for  tired,  aching  feet! ' '  Send 
only  $1.98  for  A  PAIR,  or  C.  O.  D.  plus 
postage.  State  shoe  size  hnd  If  man  or 
woman.  30-OAY  TRIAL  GUARANTEE.  Money 
back  If  no  blessed  relief. 

ORTHO.  INC. 
2700  Broadway,   Dept.    61-B,    N.   Y.   C.  25 

Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don't  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
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MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp- 
tomatic relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
Frontier  Asthma  Co.  522-C  Frontier  Bldg. 
462  Niagara  St.  Buffalo  1,  N.  Y. 
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to  pour  into  Eastern  Europe  wealth  and 
supplies  which  helped  Soviet  puppets  to 
establish  themselves.  Though  frankly  op- 
posed to  socialism,  we  have  given  the 
fruits  of  our  free  enterprise  to  help  social- 
ist England  and  other  nations  playing  with 
Marxist  theories. 

How  can  these  things  be  reconciled  with 
the  caricature  of  a  greedy  and  money- 
grubbing  America  being  spread  not  only 
by  hostile  foreigners  but  by  some  Ameri- 
cans? Too  few  of  us  are  conscious  of  the 
scope  and  the  quality  of  our  country's 
generosity.  Outsiders  sometimes  see  the 
picture  in  clearer  perspective. 

"For  a  day  or  two,"  the  London  Econo- 
mist wrote  last  April,  "the  Marshall  Plan 
must  be  retrieved  from  the  realm  of 
normal  day-to-day  developments  and  be 
seen  for  what  it  is  — an  act  without;  peer 
in  history. 

"In  time  of  peace,  in  order  to  aid  na- 
tions geographically  remote  and  politi- 
cally separate  from  the  Americas,  in  a  time 
of  great  internal  shortages,  the  United 
States  is  ready  to  give  away  five  billion 
dollars  worth  of  commodities  as  the  first 
instalment  of  a  wider  program,  to  give 
them  for  peaceful  economic  reconstruc- 
tion and,  save  for  minor  exceptions,  to 
give  them  without  political  conditions  of 
any  sort  . . . 

"Search  back  as  one  may  through  the 
annals  of  the  United  States  or  any  other 
Power,  there  is  no  record  of  a  comparable 
act  of  inspired  and  generous  diplomacy." 

A  great  many  blunders  may  properly 
be  charged  against  American  foreign 
policy.  Our  country  has  been  naively 
trusting  in  its  dealings  with  the  crowd  in 
the  Kremlin.  It  has  been  recklessly  opti- 
mistic in  disarming  itself.  It  has  been 
strangely  patient  in  the  face  of  calculated 
insults  by  a  former  ally. 

That's  a  serious  indictment.  It  may 
prove  costly,  since  we  may  have  to  pay 
for  those  mistakes  by  fighting  another 
terrible  war.  But  note  this:  the  mistakes 
do  not  flow  from  greed  but  from  gener- 
osity; from  too  eager  self-abnegation  not 
from  self-seeking;  from  too  much  faith 
in  peace  not  a  hankering  for  war. 


In  the  light  of  these  facts,  how  dare 
anyone  accuse  America  of  niggardliness 
and  avarice?  It  is  a  libel  which  we  must 
resist  and  expose  at  every  turn. 

Another  species  of  falsehood  is,  of 
course,  in  the  domestic  area.  The  mounte- 
banks of  anti-American  propaganda  have 
a  slick  trick.  They  view  our  country 
through  a  microscope,  which  makes  every 
defect  seem  big  as  a  mountain.  But  they 
look  at  Soviet  Russia  through  a  telescope, 
so  that  the  horrors  are  blurred.  It  was 
Hoover  who  once  remarked  wisely  that 
"a  cheese  mite  amplified  a  few  thousand 
times  is  one  of  the  most  sensational  and 
terrifying  beasts  exhibited  to  man." 

Measured  by  the  standards  of  perfec- 
tion, the  American  scene  is  not  always 
pretty.  No  one  in  his  senses  will  deny 
this.  Our  very  emphasis  on  "progress" 
amounts  to  an  admission  that  there  is  lots 
of  room  for  improvement  in  every  room 
of  our  national  household. 

But  measured  by  the  standards  of  actu- 
ality, today  or  in  the  past  of  the  human 
race,  we  have  no  reason  to  apologize.  Our 
so-called  underprivileged  one -third  — 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  estimate  —  compares 
with  the  underprivileged  two-thirds  in 
most  other  countries;  with  the  under- 
privileged 90  percent  in  Stalin's  domain. 
Besides,  even  our  lower  one-third  lives  on 
a  level  which  the  average  European  or 
Asiatic  would  regard  as  desirable. 

In  the  final  analysis  a  country  must  be 
judged  by  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
moving.  And  by  this  test  America  has 
made  good.  Only  the  most  unthinking 
victim  of  the  anti-American  myths  will 
deny  that  conditions  of  life  here  are  less 
onerous  even  for  the  worst- off  groups  in 
our  population  than  50  or  20  years  ago. 

Some  minority  groups  in  the  United 
States,  especially  the  Negro,  may  have 
had  reason  for  complaint.  Yet  it  is  a 
fact  that  even  their  existence  has  been 
continually  improved,  both  economically 
and  in  the  matter  of  political  rights.  The 
very  fact  that  our  Negro  fellow-Ameri- 
cans have  not  fallen  for  the  intense  Com- 
munist propaganda  to  which  they  have 
been  exposed  is  proof  that  they  know  this. 


'There  goes  one  of  those  old  fashioned  streamlined  jobs" 
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Apply  the  same  test  of  direction  to 
Soviet  Russia  and  see  where  it  points.  I 
recall  that  simple  people  in  that  country 
had  a  phrase  that  summed  up  the  tragic 
reality  of  their  experience.  When  asked 
how  they  were  getting  along,  they  would 
answer  sadly,  "Louchy  chum  savtra" — 
"Better  than  tomorrow." 

When  I  lived  in  Russia  for  six  years  as 
a  foreign  correspondent,  I  was  horrified  by 


OUR  DWINDLING  WORLD 

(As  viewed  from  page  41) 

You  guessed  it:  These  places  are 
all  in  the  United  States,  and  they're 
all  to  be  found  on  the  map— if  the 
map  is  big  enough.  We  apologize  for 
taking  liberties  with  the  site  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  but 
in  Tennessee  the  place  is  Westpoint, 
one  word  rather  than  two,  and  we 
didn't  fool  you.  Here  are  the  States 
in  which  these  excellent  places  may 
be  found: 


1.  Alabama 

2.  Michigan 

3.  Arizona 

4.  North  Carolina 

5.  Kansas 


6.  Kentucky 

7.  Ohio 

8.  Idaho 

9.  Indiana 
10.  Tennessee 


the  extent  of  slave  labor  in  concentration 
camps  and  penal  colonies.  We  estimated 
the  total  at  the  time  at  three  or  four  mil- 
lions. Today  students  of  the  Soviet  facts 
are  agreed  that  there  are  at  least  twelve 
million  slaves,  and  there  are  estimates  as 
high  as  twenty  millions.  There's  a  meas- 
ure of  "progress,"  Soviet  style. 

The  same  deterioration  is  true  in  the 
field  of  civil  liberties  in  the  Red  Utopia.  A 
decade  ago  there  were  still  a  few  mar- 
ginal freedoms,  especially  in  the  non- 
political  areas  like  art  and  science.  By 
this  time  the  margins  have  disappeared. 

A  few  years  ago  Americans  were  told 
that  doom  would  overtake  them  if  they 
did  not  provide  60,000,000  jobs.  That  was 
the  figure  set  by  Henry  A.  Wallace,  among 
others.  Well,  we  have  some  63,000,000  jobs 
today,  but  the  prophets  of  doom  have  not 
been  silenced.  Money  has  lost  some  of  its 
purchasing  power,  but  it  is  more  widely 
distributed  than  ever  before,  in  savings 
and  investments,  and  earnings  have  risen 
even  higher  on  the  average  than  the  rise 
in  prices. 

Total  savings  and  investments  in  1948, 
at  56  billions,  were  twice  as  high  as  in 
1939.  Three-quarters  of  all  American 
families  carry  life  insurance.  Ownership 
of  industry  through  stock  holdings  is 
spread  among  11,000,000  families.  Count- 
ing 6,000,000  privately  owned  farms,  fully 
half  the  families  in  our  country  possess 
property  that  yields  profits,  rents  and  in- 
terest. 

Dull  statistics?  Not  when  you  translate 
them  into  the  living  language  of  well- 
being  for  the  mass  of  Americans.  It  means 
that  the  greatest  accumulation  of  wealth 
by  any  country  in  all  history  is  more 
widely  shared  than  under  any  system  of 
life  yet  tried  by  man.  And  it  is  fluid  wealth 
—  not  frozen  by  a  plutocracy  of  birth  and 
privilege.  Economic  groupings  shift  and 
change  endlessly  in  the  give-and-take  of 


competition,  ability,  invention  and  luck. 

True,  there  was  a  great  depression  and 
another  is  not  out  of  the  question.  But 
America  has  learned  a  great  deal  about 
how  to  keep  the  ups  and  downs  of  econ- 
omy within  reasonable  bounds.  It  has 
learned  how  to  care  for  the  needy  in  time 
of  trouble. 

Let  us  recall  that  we  could  have  solved 
our  unemployment  easily  enough  in  the 
Hitler  or  Stalin  fashion  —  by  turning  our 
people  into  serfs  of  a  superstate  and  con- 
demning them  to  a  economic  stagnation. 
In  refusing  to  accept  that  solution,  the 
American  people  made  a  free  choice. 

They  preferred  the  risks  of  liberty  to 
the  sorry  security  of  a  prison  house  run 
by  sadistic  wardens.  The  fluctuations  of 
the  economic  cycle  are  the  price  we  pay 
for  our  preferred  way  of  life.  Social  in- 
surance, public  works,  democratic  wage 
and  price  controls,  trade  unionism— these 
are  techniques  within  the  bounds  of  po- 
litical freedom.  They  are  tools  which 
America  is  learning  to  use  with  ever 
greater  skill  and  wisdom. 

But  there  are  critics  who  weep  bitter 
tears  over  the  supposed  demise  of  our 
civil  liberties.  They  sob  out  a  story  of 
"witch  hunts"  and  "red  hysteria."  A 
total  stranger  would  suppose  that  the  Bill 
of  Rights  has  been  abrogated,  the  Consti- 
tution has  been  cancelled  and  the  courts 
have  gone  kangaroo. 

Of  course,  none  of  these  things  is  true. 
Considering  the  gall  of  Stalin's  fifth  col- 
umn in  our  midst,  the  American  people 
have  remained  remarkably  calm.  The  only 
hysteria  as  yet  in  evidence  is  among  the 
people  who  yell  about  the  First  and  the 
Fifth  Amendments  whenever  their 
treachery  is  in  danger  of  being  disclosed 
and  punished.  The  only  witch-hunt  as  yet 
in  evidence  are  those  directed  against 
Congressmen  who  dare  look  into  the  mess. 

The  fact  is  that  the  grand  juries  and 
Congressional  committees  investigating 
Communism  are  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  similar  bodies  making  other  inquir- 
ies. For  all  the  thunder  from  the  Left, 
there  have  been  no  purges,  no  concen- 
tration camps,  no  convictions  without  trial 
by  jury.  Known  agents  of  a  foreign  con- 
spiracy have  been  thumbing  their  noses 
at  the  investigators. 

No,  the  funeral  orations  over  our  liber- 
ties are  premature.  They  are  being  pro- 
nounced by  muddled  liberals  and  tongue- 
in-cheek  totalitarians.  Indeed,  the  intern- 
ment will  not  take  place  unless  some  of 
the  gentry  who  are  doing  the  most  copi- 
ous weeping  grab  power  here  as  they  have 
done  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Those  who  accuse  and  belittle  and  be- 
smirch our  America  must  be  called  to 
order.  In  this  time  of  fantastic  derogation, 
we  can  use  a  lot  of  old-fashioned  patriot- 
ism. 

The  mere  existence  of  a  free  and  robust 
America  is  a  source  of  reassurance  to  mil- 
lions of  people  living  under  the  shadows 
of  external  aggression  and  internal  nihil- 
ism. We  do  neither  ourselves  nor  the 
world  any  good  by  cringing  under  un- 
justified attacks. 

Let's  speak  up  for  America,  as  bodied 
forth  in  its  unmatched  record  and  its  un- 
limited potential  for  further  achievement. 

THE  END 
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Get  facts  today  about  amazing  money- 
making  WARNER  SLCCESS  PLAN  that 
shows  you  every  easy  step  in  a  completely 
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Little  Trees  Become  Big  Business 

As  a  first  pilot  flying  the  "Burma  Hump 
Run,"  Major  Murray  A.  Kahn  became 
familiar  with  the  legendary  dwarfed 
Chinese  Ming  Tree,  a  product  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  cultured  and  grown  throughout 
the  lands  of  China  and  Japan.  It  was 
there  that  the  idea  of  designing  a  replica 
of  this  freak  of  nature  was  conceived,  and 
upon  returning  to  this  country,  Major 
Kahn  with  the  aid  of  William  H.  Fraser, 
a  World  War  I  veteran,  put  the  idea  into 
effect. 

Today  the  Major  and  his  veteran  part- 
ner have  established  a  successful  com- 
pany known  as  the  Nevada  Ming  Tree 
Company,  located  in  Reno,  Nevada. 

In  a  little  more  than  one  year  of  oper- 
ation the  company  has  grown  into  a  large 
organization  with  salesmen  in  major 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  an  all- 
veteran  staff  consisting  of  more  than  20 
people.  Of  these,  ten  men  are  used  in  the 
field  gathering  materials  by  means  of 
jeeps,  trucks,  horses  and  an  airplane  for 
spotting  specially  needed  growths  which 
grow  high  on  the  mountain  tops  of  Nevada. 

By  ingenious  thinking  Kahn  has  also 
designed  a  "Ming  Tree  Kit"  which  con- 
tains all  materials  knocked  down  ready 
for  assembling  into  a  beautiful  tree  by 
any  amateur  who  can  read  the  simple  in- 
structions that  are  contained  in  the  kit. 
The  kit  retails  for  $5.95  and  contains 
enough  materials  to  make  a  tree  which 
retails  for  $25  in  most  stores. 

The  Ming  Tree  fashion  is  now  sweep- 
ing the  nation.  The  trees  can  be  seen  in 
most  floral  shops  and  the  better  stores, 
and  range  in  price  from  $5  for  a  small 
tree  of  about  six  inches  to  $40  for  a  tree 
about  two  feet  tall.  Some  larger  Ming 
Trees  made  out  of  freakish  manzanita 
limbs  command  as  much  as  $1,000.  And 
the  company  is  doing  $100,000  a  year  and 
growing  rapidly. 

—  By  R.  C.  Blandy 

lipping  farm  Production 

Farm  boy  Phil  Sweetser  was  studying 
agriculture  at  the  University  of  Maine 
when  Uncle  Sam  took  him  into  the  ar- 
mored forces.  He  learned  a  lot  about  mo- 
bile machinery  while  climbing  from  pri- 
vate to  captain  and  when  he  returned  to 
finish  college  under  the  GI  Bill  the 
knowledge  crystallized  into  an  idea. 

He  considered  the  farming  areas  of 
New  England  and  picked  dairy-rich  Mid- 
dlesex County,  Massachusetts,  for  a  field 
of  operation.  He  moved  his  family  to  a 
farm  at  Acton,  a  few  miles  from  historic 
Concord,    and   out   of   limited  savings 


bought  a  second-hand  tractor  for  $1,200, 
and  went  out  to  sell  his  services. 

In  a  year  and  a  half  26-year-old 
Sweetser  parlayed  his  single  tractor  into 
an  imposing  array  of  farm  equipment 
valued  at  $30,000  and  his  services  as  cus- 
tom farm  contractor  are  in  demand  all 
over  the  county.  The  first  10  months  of 
1948  he  grossed  about  $13,000. 

Phil  bought  his  second,  third  and  fourth 
tractors  with  money  earned  in  the  Sum- 
mer of  1947,  plus  a  GI  loan.  He  hired 
other  young  veterans  to  man  them.  Then 
swiftly  his  equipment  increased  —  two 
trucks  equipped  with  hoists,  a  hay  baler, 
an  ensilage  harvester  and  blower,  some 
bulldozers,  a  manure  loader  and  spread- 
er, power  saws,  plows,  harrows,  culti- 
vators, sprayers  and  small  apparatus. 

With  his  sun-helmeted  crew  and  his 
equipment  he  clears  unproductive  land, 
plows,  plants,  cultivates,  sprays,  harvests, 
stores  and  even  markets  crops. 

A  factor  in  Sweetser's  success,  which 
those  thinking  of  emulating  him  might 
do  well  to  consider,  is  that  he  works  from 
sunup  to  sundown  seven  days  a  week. 

—  By  William  A.  Clough 

They  Cooked  Up  Something  In  China 

The  progress  of  a  recently  organized 
veterans'  business  at  1397  W.  Ninth  Street, 
Cleveland,  has  been  phenomenal.  The 
workrooms  of  Gibbs,  Conner  &  Co.,  art 
goods  manufacturers,  are  a  bustle  of  ac- 
tivity nowadays.  Business  is  booming  for 
Frank  E.  Conner,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  F. 
Gibbs,  his  brother-in-law. 

It  all  came  about  more  than  a  year  ago 
when  Conner,  ex-Army  captain  and 
Gibbs,  former  major,  decided  to  pool  their 
savings  and  start  a  business  of  their  own. 

Both  of  them  had  studied  chemical  en- 
gineering at  West  Virginia  University. 
They  had  been  in  the  ordnance  branch 
together.  "We  knew  a  little  about  plaster 
composition  and  we  could  count  on  four 
months'  terminal  leave  pay  to  carry  us 
awhile,"  said  Gibbs. 

Plaster  wall  brackets  and  other  items 
of  art  were  the  first  products  of  the 
Gibbs-Conner  team.  Buyer  resistance  to 
plaster  made  them  switch  to  china.  At 
first  the  partners  bought  white-ware, 
decorated  their  items  and  then  sold  them 
through  their  three  salesmen  and  jobbers. 
At  the  present  time,  this  type  of  work 
represents  only  about  25  percent  of  the 
business.  Today,  the  firm  makes  nearly 
all  its  own  china. 

Some  of  the  items  sell  for  $5  a  dozen, 
wholesale,  while  some  of  the  more  expen- 
sive ceramics  bring  $25  a  pair,  retail. 

—  BY  IRV  LEIBERMAN 


WHY  TAXES  WILL  BE  HIGHER 

( Continued  from  page  25 ) 

You  use  light  bulbs.  They  are  taxed  (20 
percent) ,  and  so  is  the  current  they  burn. 
Your  wife's  lipstick  is  good  for  20tf  on 
the  dollar  at  the  federal  treasury— another 
luxury.  And  that's  without  counting  re- 
tail sales  taxes,  corporate  income  taxes^ 
or  any  of  the  other  direct  and  indirect 
levies  that  nibble  at  your  income. 

Each  town  and  county  has  its  own  spe- 
cial tax  system.  Some  tax  juke  boxes. 
Some  tax  automobiles.  Scalp  Level 
Borough  in  Pennsylvania  has  a  head  tax 

—  $2  for  men,  $1  for  women.  Another 
Pennsylvania  school  district,  faced  with 
a  $25,000  deficit,  decided  to  tax  all  amuse- 
ment parks  $25,000  —  it  has  one  amuse- 
ment park. 

You  never  will  be  able  to  figure  out 
what  your  total  tax  bill  is.  Too  many  of 
the  taxes  are  passed  on  to  you  hidden  in 
the  costs  o"f  things  you  buy.  There  is  3 
percent  on  freight  transportation,  for  in- 
stance, and  this  goes  into  the  cost  of 
everything  —  food,  clothes,  fuel  —  every 
time  it  is  hauled  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. There  are  various  state  and  local 
taxes  on  coal  mines.  You  pay  them  with- 
out thinking  about  it  when  you  fill  up 
your  cellar. 

You  can  get  an  idea,  though,  of  how  the 
country's  total  tax  load  stacks  up 
against  income.  In  1947,  some  government 
unit— federal,  state,  or  local— got  its  hands 
on  one  dollar  out  of  every  four.  Gross 
National  Products  (the  total  money  value 
of  the  goods  and  services  produced  in  the- 
country)  was  a  shade  over  $230-billion. 
Total  government  revenues  were  around 
$56-billion. 

You  might  think  that  with  $56- billion 
coming  in  every  year,  the  government 
could  get  along  without  some  of  that  $650- 
plus  that  it  takes  off  you.  But  now  take 
a  look  at  where  the  money  is  going. 

Far  and  away  the  biggest  bite  goes  to 
the  federal  government.  In  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1949,  it  is  spending  a  cool 
$42-billion.  If  your  wife  remarks  that  she 
could  make  ends  meet  with  that  kind  of 
housekeeping  money,  start  adding  up 
these  items: 

First  there's  interest  on  the  public  debt 

—  $5-billion.  And  you  can't  cut  that. 
Then  there  are  refunds  of  overcollec- 

tions  of  taxes  under  the  withholding  sys- 
tem. Nobody  suggests  trimming  them. 

Veterans  services  are  down  in  the 
budget  for  a  little  under  $7-billion. 

National  defense  is  due  for  something 
over  $12- billion. 

"International  affairs"— that's  the  Euro- 
pean aid  Program— get  about  $7-billion» 

Add  up  all  these  things,  and  you  have 
better  than  $34-billion— a  good  80  percent 
of  the  total  budget  right  there.  You  can't 
make  any  sweeping  cuts  in  these  items" 
without  abandoning  vital  policies  or  pro- 
grams that  the  majority  of  the  people 
endorse. 

In  other  words,  if  you  are  going  to 
sweat  any  fat  off  the  federal  bones,  you 
have  only  20  percent  of  the  budget  to 
work  with.  That  doesn't  mean  that  econo- 
mies can't  be  made.  But  it  does  mean  that 
it  will  take  a  lot  of  hunting  to  find  them. 
And  when  they  are  found,  they  aren't 
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going  to  be  big  enough  to  take  much  of 
the  tax  load  off  your  aching  shoulders. 

What's  more,  everything  points  to  big- 
ger and  bigger  military  spending  from 
now  on.  And  any  social  welfare  programs 
that  the  Truman  Administration  intro- 
duces will  cost  money.  There  is  a  good 
chance  that  the  federal  government  next 
year  will  be  spending  somewhere  between 
$45  and  $50-billion  altogether.  And  no 
government  hands  out  tax  cuts  when  it 
needs  that  kind  of  money  to  keep  the  wolf 
off  the  doorstep. 

mjow  take  the  state  and  local  govern- 
Ill  ments.  There  are  around  155,000  of 
them.  And  they  shake  you  and  the  rest  of 
the  taxpayers  down  for  something  like 
$12-billion  a  year  (not  counting  unem- 
ployment compensation) . 

If  you  keep  an  eye  on  your  town  gov- 
ernment, you  probably  have  some  definite 
ideas  on  how  to  get  more  mileage  out  of 
its  budget.  Maybe  the  chief  of  police  has 
a  couple  of  cousins  tucked  away  on  the 
payroll.  Or  maybe  the  contractor  took  a 
48  percent  profit  out  of  the  last  big  paving 
job  (as  Mayor  Thomas  DAlesandro  of 
Baltimore  charged  last  summer). 

But  once  again,  don't  get  your  hopes  up 
too  high.  The  chances  are  that  you  also 
have  half  a  dozen  projects  in  mind  that 
you  think  the  town  ought  to  undertake  at 
once  —  sewers,  schools,  waterworks.  And 
a  lot  of  cousins  of  the  police  chief  will 
have  to  go  over  the  dam  before  you  make 
up  the  cost  of  any  one  of  them. 

There  is  scarcely  a  town  or  city  in  the 
country  today  that  doesn't  need  new 
schools  desperately.  The  wartime  baby 
boom  produced  a  crop  of  youngsters  that 
are  just  reaching  the  book-toting  age  now. 
Many  a  school  house  is  packing  them  in 
two-to-a-seat  and  some  on  the  window- 
sills. 

By  the  same  token,  almost  every  town 
needs  a  better  water  supply,  better  sewage 
disposal,  or  something  else.  For  instance, 
one  big  city,  Los  Angeles,  is  building  a 
$31-million  sewage  treatment  plant,  a  $6- 


million  water  project,  and  a  $41 -million 
hydro-electric  development  among  other 
things.  One  small  town,  Falls  Church, 
Virginia,  is  borrowing  $l-million  to  ex- 
tend the  water  system. 

And  on  top  of  that,  the  day-to-day  run- 
ning costs  of  the  cities  have  been  eating 
them  out  of  house  and  home  ever  since 
the  end  of  the  war. 

Take  the  case  of  the  city  of  Toledo.  At 
the  start  of  1946,  the  Toledo  city  fathers 
discovered  that  they  needed  somewhere 
between  $900,000  and  $l-million  more 
revenue  to  come  out  even  in  the  next 
year.  Wage  increases  for  city  employees 
were  going  to  raise  costs  about  $400,000. 
The  fire,  police,  and  health  departments 
wanted  about  $200,000  to  expand.  And 
there  was  $311,000  due  in  deferred  main- 
tenance and  purchase  of  new  equipment 
—  policemen  said  their  prowl  cars  were 
falling  apart  and  criminals  could  tell  they 
were  coming  from  the  rattle  they  made. 

In  desperation  Toledo  solved  its  prob- 
lems —  temporarily  at  least  —  by  slapping 
a  1  percent  tax  on  all  payrolls  and  all  cor- 
porate profits  in  the  city.  It  set  an  example 
that  more  and  more  cities  are  likely  to 
follow. 

Reforming  a  city  administration  may 
help  a  lot.  But  one  of  the  funny  things 
about  politics  is  that  reform  administra- 
tions often  cost  more  than  the  machines 
they  turn  out.  It  isn't  that  reformers  don't 
know  how  to  run  the  town.  But  usually 
the  machine  has  been  skimping  on  serv- 
ices and  letting  the  city  equipment  run 
down.  When  the  reform  administration 
straightens  things  out,  the  costs  go  up. 

In  the  first  four  years  of  Fiorello 
LaGuardia's  reform  administration  in 
New  York,  "normal"  municipal  expenses 
bounced  up  from  $602-million  in  1934  to 
$774-million  in  1938  (not  counting  emer- 
gency relief).  Since  the  war,  Mayor 
O'Dwyer's  inflation-plagued  budgets  have 
topped  $l-billion. 

What  it  all  comes  down  to  is  simply 
this:  You  can't  count  on  any  big  cuts  in 
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your  tax  load  this  year,  or  next  year,  or 
for  a  long  while  to  come.  In  fact,  we  will 
be  lucky  if  taxes  don't  go  up  in  the  near 
future. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  it  will  do  no 
good  for  you  to  kick  about  taxes.  On  the 
contrary,  we  need  more  and  better  beefing 
than  we've  ever  had  before.  Simply  be- 
cause taxes  are  so  high  and  are  going  to 
stay  so  high,  we  have  to  have  a  better 
tax  system. 

The  tax  machinery  that  we  have  was 
never  designed  to  carry  the  present 
revenue  load.  It  is  our  creaky  old  prewar 
system  geared  up  far  past  the  safety  point. 
The  effect  is  about  what  you  would  get 
if  you  tried  to  put  a  jet  engine  in  a  Model 
T  Ford. 

If  you  make  $5,000  a  year,  you  are  pay- 
ing more  in  federal  income  taxes  alone 
than  a  man  with  $12,000  income  did  in 
1924  —  and  about  as  much  as  a  $30,000  man 
did  in  1914.  You  may  not  think  that  your 
$5,000  a  year  makes  you  a  rich  man  these 
days;  but  you  are  paying  a  rich  man's 
taxes  by  prewar  standards. 

Can  you  carry  a  load  like  that  year-in- 
year-out  without  breaking  your  back? 
Nobody  knows;  it's  never  been  done  here 
before.  But  one  thing  is  sure:  You  cer- 
tainly won't  be  able  to  carry  your  taxes 
unless  the  machinery  for  assessing  and 
collecting  them  is  fair,  efficient,  and  flex- 
ible enough  to  take  account  of  individual 
hardships. 

We  don't  have  that  sort  of  machinery 
now.  There  is  scarcely  anyone  in  the 
country  —  expert  or  amateur  —  who  can't 
reel  off  a  list  of  things  that  are  wrong 
with  our  taxes.  Most  of  the  faults  that 
they  name  wouldn't  have  mattered  too 
much  in  1914  or  1924,  when  taxes  were 
low,  but  they  do  matter  now. 

Take  the  question  of  exemptions  and 
deductions,  for  instance.  Theoretically, 
these  should  adjust  your  tax  load  to  your 
ability  to  carry  it.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 


they  are  just  arbitrary  figures  as  of  now. 

Suppose  you  get  hit  by  a  truck  and  your 
wife  has  to  go  to  work.  She  won't  be  able 
to  deduct  what  she  has  to  pay  someone  to 
look  after  the  children.  Or  suppose  you 
move  and  sell  your  house  in  one  town  so 
that  you  can  buy  a  home  in  the  other. 
If  you  get  any  more  for  your  house  than 
you  originally  paid  for  it,  you  will  be 
taxed.  It  won't  make  any  difference  if  you 
bought  the  house  years  ago  when  prices 
were  low.  And  it  won't  matter  if  now  you 
have  to  put  everything  you  get  into  the 
new  house  —  which  is  what  you  will  do 
at  today's  prices. 

Take  the  small  businessman.  In  good 
years,  he  has  to  split  his  income  with  the 
government.  In  bad  times,  he  stands  the 
losses  himself.  That  keeps  him  from  build- 
ing up  reserves  to  see  him  over  the  rough 
spots.  Big  corporations  with  plenty  of 
money  in  the  till  can  take  this  sort  of 
one-way  partnership  with  the  tax  col- 
lector. A  small  operator  often  can't  make 
his  shoestring  stretch  like  that.  Business 
turns  bad,  and  he  goes  under  because  he 
doesn't  have  the  reserves  to  draw  on. 

And  it  isn't  just  the  taxes  you  pay  your- 
self that  count.  You  have  to  look  at  what 
taxes  do  to  the  country's  economic  sys- 
tem as  a  whole.  If  they  are  too  much  of 
a  drag  on  business,  you  will  earn  less  in 
the  long  run  than  you  would  have  under 
a  better  tax  system.  If  they  cut  too  deeply 
into  buying  power,  then  they  are  setting 
the  stage  for  a  depression. 

Iet's  say  then  that  we  are  going  to  stop 
j  doping  ourselves  with  talk  about  a  big 
cut  and  start  overhauling  our  rattling  tax 
machinery.  What  do  we  do? 

The  first  thing  is  to  start  economizing 
realistically  in  all  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment —  federal,  state,  and  local.  Econ- 
omy doesn't  mean  knocking  out  vital 
programs  right  and  left,  like  defense  and 
European  aid.  It  does  mean  going  over  all 
expenses  with  a  housewife's  eye  to  see 


where  we  could  get  more  for  our  money 
or  the  same  for  less.  This  brand  of  econ- 
omy won't  produce  the  pie-in-the-sky 
cuts  you've  heard  about.  But  it  will  keep 
expenses  from  getting  out  of  hand  in  the 
future.  That  will  hold  taxes  down  over 
the  long  pull. 

And  then  there's  a  crying  need  for  some 
sort  of  coordination  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  taxes  so  that  all  the  various  govern- 
ment units  won't  be  milking  the  same  cow 
at  the  same  time. 

As  things  stand,  taxes  overlap  and  in- 
tertwine so  completely  that  90  percent  of 
federal  and  state  collections  come  from 
the  same  sources.  The  same  pack  of  ciga- 
rettes pays  tribute  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  state,  and  often  the  city  where 
it  is  sold.  Liquor  is  taxed  over  and  over 
again.  So  is  gasoline.  And  with  cities  em- 
bracing the  income  tax  right  and  left,  the 
overlap  is  getting  worse  year  by  year. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  work  on  this 
problem  already,  but  so  far  nothing  has 
come  of  it.  The  Treasury  had  a  special 
committee  working  on  it  in  1942.  And  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  —  a  sort  of 
trade  association  of  state  administrations 
—  has  been  chewing  away  at  it  for  years. 
Now  that  the  war  is  over,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  some  of  this  work  shouldn't  be- 
gin to  pay  out.  Finally,  it's  time  we  did 
some  heavy  thinking  on  how  to  revise  the 
federal  tax  system. 

This  is  going  to  be  a  tough  job.  You 
can  find  a  tax  reform  plan  on  every  bush, 
but  each  one  contradicts  all  the  others. 
And  every  lobby,  special  interest,  or 
pressure  group  will  cite  you  ten  good  rea- 
s.ons  why  it  should  get  off  light  and  some- 
one else  should  pick  up  the  check. 

One  group  thinks  we  should  abolish 
excises  —  the  hidden  taxes  that  account 
for  about  20  percent  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's take  —  and  depend  entirely  on 
income  taxes.  Another  wants  to  slap  on 
more  excises  and  use  the  extra  money  to 
offset  a  big  cut  in  income  taxes.  Most 
businessmen  say  the  heavy  taxes  on  cor- 
porations are  throttling  production.  But 
there  are  business  spokesmen  who  argue 
that  they  could  take  the  corporation  taxes 
if  personal  income  taxes  would  come 
down. 

All  this  is  pretty  discouraging  to  the 
ordinary  man  who  doesn't  know  how  to 
referee  a  squabble  between  professional 
economists  but  does  know  that  taxes  are 
chewing  out  the  seat  of  his  trousers.  But 
that's  no  reason  for  giving  up  and  letting 
the  present  system  stand  by  default. 

Obviously  the  ordinary  man  can't  write 
a  new  tax  program  out  of  his  head,  but 
a  special  committee  of  Congress  could 
handle  the  job  of  sifting  all  the  various 
suggestions  and  bringing  out  a  program 
that  would  hang  together.  Or  perhaps  bet- 
ter, Congress  could  set  up  an  independent 
commission  like  the  one  that  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
banking  act  in  the  early  1900's. 

Theoretically,  a  commission  might  not 
produce  the  best  possible  tax  program. 
But  almost  any  consistent,  well  planned 
system  would  be  an  improvement  on  what 
we  have  now.  And  with  taxes  as  heavy 
as  they  are,  it  is  literally  true  that  we 
can't  afford  not  to  have  a  better  system. 

THE  END 
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THE  ART  OF  GROWING  OLDER 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


how"  is  important  too.  There  are  ways  to 
grow  older. 

All  of  us  ought  to  form  the  habit  early 
of  leaning  back  and  relaxing  a  half  minute 
in  ten.  Whatever  we're  doing,  we'll  ac- 
complish more,  without  strain.  When  a 
situation  gets  completely  beyond  control, 
if  you  can't  lie  down  by  the  side  of  the 
road  and  sleep,  do  the  next  best  thing. 
Relax  and  tackle  something  else.  Rest 
frequently  during  the  day,  but  don't  let 
insomnia  at  night  worry  you.  Thousands 
of  middle-aged  people  drug  themselves 
with  sleeping  pills  unnecessarily.  They 
don't  need  nearly  as  much  sleep  as  for- 
merly; five  or  six  hours  may  be  all  their 
bodies  and  minds  require. 

Rest  is  the  heart  of  long-life  "know- 
how"  but  beware  of  vacations.  A  vaca- 
tion can  be  a  happy  health-giving  inter- 
lude in  a  humdrum  existence,  or  it  can 
be  a  dose  of  arsenic.  If  you  yearn  to  lead 
the  rugged  life  on  your  summer  holiday, 
then  you've  got  to  keep  in  physical  trim 
all  year  round,  no  matter  how  young  you 
are,  or  the  results  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
astrous. A  certain  junior  executive  in  a 
drug  manufacturing  concern  sits  behind 
his  desk  for  50  weeks  in  the  year;  and 
then  becomes  a  Daniel  Boone  overnight 
by  putting  on  a  hunting  cap.  So  far  he  has 
been  able  to  survive  several  vacations  in 
the  Maine  woods;  but  there  isn't  a  crea- 
ture in  Maine  that  would  trade  life- 
expectancy  with  him. 

Take  deer-hunting,  for  example.  There's 
no  finer,  more  exhilarating— or  more  fatal 
—sport;  and  almost  as  many  once-a-year 
deer-hunters  die  of  heart  attack  brought 
on  by  unaccustomed  exertion  as  are  killed 
by  stray  bullets.  Last  year,  a  husky  lad 
of  twenty-five  collapsed  while  dragging  a 
deer  carcass  out  of  the  Wisconsin  woods. 
His  young  widow  was  not  consoled  by  the 
fine  pair  of  antlers  which  his  pal  brought 
back  to  her.  Calamities  like  this  are  com- 
mon enough,  but  the  real  tragedy  lies  in 
the  cumulative  damage  which  thousands 
of  eager  vacationists  unknowingly  do  their 
hearts  every  year. 

Don't  jump  out  of  bed  in  the  morning, 
even  if  you  feel  like  it.  The  abrupt  change 
from  the  reclining  to  the  standing  posi- 
tion throws  a  big  load  on  your  heart.  Arise 
slowly  and  deliberately,  like  an  indolent 
Earl,  taking  time  to  yawn  and  stretch 
luxuriously  in  the  process.  Even  your  dog 
knows  that's  the  way  to  wake  up.  And  if 
you  must  take  a  cold  shower  with  your 
singing  practice,  start  off  with  lukewarm 
water  and  reduce  the  temperature  gradu- 
ally. The  sudden  shock  of  icy  water  may 
throw  "Sweet  Rosie  O'Grady"  off-key  and 
shoot  your  pulse  up  from  70  to  100  in  a 
few  seconds.  These  are  just  the  kind  of 
insults  your  heart  remembers  and  makes 
you  pay  for  after  seventy. 

Avoid  strenuous  or  unusual  exertion. 
King  Gustav  of  Sweden  played  a  good 
game  of  tennis  well  into  his  80's,  but  this 
exceptional  man  had  played  all  his  life. 
Every  muscle  in  his  wiry  body  was  ac- 
customed by  long  experience  to  doing 
exactly  what  was  expected  of  it,  without 
strain.  But  had  he  suddenly  started  to 
play  handball  or  to  swim  vigorously  at 
seventy,  even  he  might  have  materially 


shortened  his  life.  Your  heart's  a  wonder- 
ful organ— good  for  2  billion  or  more  beats 
in  a  lifetime,  if  you  treat  it  right.  But  if 
you  kick  it  around,  it's  likely  to  stop  be- 
fore its  normal  quitting  time— and  that's 
that! 

Next  in  importance  comes  diet.  There 
is  no  need  to  make  radical  changes  in  the 
kind  of  food  you  eat,  as  you  grow  older. 
But  it's  wise  to  reduce  the  quantity  grad- 
ually. A  man  of  70  needs  only  about  1700 
calories  a  day,  compared  to  nearly  twice 
as  much  for  a  frisky  youth  of  20. 

In  an  experiment  at  Cornell  University, 
rats  kept  lean  from  birth  by  limiting  their 
starch  intake  lived  to  an  age  which  cor- 
responds to  a  human  life-span  of  from 
100  to  150  years.  Although  a  man  of  sixty 
requires  about  8%  more  protein  than  one 
of  thirty,  and  he  ought  to  get  slightly  more 
of  nearly  all  vitamins  and  minerals,  he 
should  take  20%  less  fat  and  25%  less 
carbohydrate.  This  means:  eat  a  little 
more  lean  meat,  cheese,  beans  and  fresh 
'  vegetables.  Cut  down  on  butter,  pork, 
bread,  potatoes,  and  all  desserts  except 
fresh  fruit.  If  that  sounds  hard  to  do,  re- 
member there  wasn't  a  single  complaint 
from  the  rats! 

If  you  find  that  your  waistline  is  begin- 
ning to  misbehave,  then  fight  the  battle  of 
the  bulge  before  fifty.  The  life  expectancy 
of  fat  men  is  far  less  than  that  of  lean 
men.  Take  Uncle  Sam  for  your  model,  not 
Santa  Claus. 

There  are  two  things  every  man  who 
wants  to  live  long  and  like  it  ought  to  do 
on  his  30th  birthday:  take  a  critical  look 
at  his  family  tree  and  have  his  health 
carefully  inventoried.  First  make  search- 
ing inquiries  regarding  the  illnesses  which 
attacked  your  parents,  grandparents, 
aunts  and  uncles  in  later  life.  Most 
diseases  aren't  inherited,  but  unusual 
strength  or  weakness  of  particular  organs 
are. 

The  second  "must"  for  your  30th  birth- 
day is  to  make  an  appointment  with  your 
doctor  for  your  first  yearly  "old-age" 
check-up.  You'll  be  surprised  how  inter- 
ested he'll  be  in  the  snooping  you've  done 
into  your  family's  health.  He  knows  that 
Aunt  Susie's  fainting  spells  and  Grand- 
pa's swollen  ankles  may  forecast  weak- 
nesses in  your  own  constitution  which 
may  show  up  thirty  years  hence  unless 
something's  done  about  them  now. 

Diabetes  in  your  family  might  mean 
that  you  ought  to  ease  the  load  on  your 
pancreas  by  eating  a  little  less  sugar  and 
starch.  A  urine  examination  may  suggest 
that  putting  a  little  less  salt  on  your  food 
while  you're  in  your  thirties  may  insure 
your  having  a  husky  pair  of  kidneys  in 
your  seventies. 

Will  thinking  about  all  these  unpleasant 
possibilities  lead  you  to  imagine  you're 
sick  when  you're  not?  No;  not  if  you  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  having  "old-age"  check- 
ups early  in  life  and  treat  them  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  And  that's  important. 
Nothing  can  age  a  person  more  quickly 
than  the  constant  fear  of  growing  old. 

Sparing  your  mind  is  just  as  essential 
as  sparing  your  body.  Mental  fatigue  and 
nervous  strain  result  from  concentrating 
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too  long  on  one  problem.  It's  impossible 
to  exhaust  your  whole  brain;  but  you  can 
cruelly  punish  one  part  of  it.  That's  the 
harm  that  worry  does  —  it  nags  one  little 
group  of  brain  cells  without  mercy,  hours 
and  days  at  a  time.  If  you  have  a  dozen 
things  to  worry  about  and  take  them  in 
rotation,  your  mind  will  thrive  on  it.  It 
was  no  accident  that,  in  a  recent  survey 
of  men  and  women  who  had  survived  to 
a  ripe  old  age,  almost  every  one  of  them 
had  enjoyed  a  wide  range  of  sympathies 
and  interests  all  their  lives. 

But  does  all  this  to-do  about  growing 
older  apply  to  our  younger  readers?  Why 
not  forget  about  the  whole  business  and 
cross  your  bridges  when  you  come  to 
them?  All  sorts  of  schemes  for  rejuvenat- 
ing older  people  have  been  advocated  — 
from  transplanting  goat  glands  to  injecting 
powerful  hormones  —  but  they  have  all 
failed.  Rejuvenation  is  a  myth,  as  Ponce 
de  Leon  found  out;  but  postponing  old  age 
is  a  hard  scientific  reality. 

The  dreary  picture  of  decay  which  we 
associate  with  old  age  is  painted  not  by 
the  passing  years  but  by  diseases.  Healthy 
old  people  can  be  beautiful.  But  the  mala- 
dies that  cripple  so  many  have  usually 
been  present  (often  unrecognized)  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  And  most  of  them 
could  have  been  cured  or  checked  in  mid- 
dle life.  Take  hardening  of  the  arteries, 
for  example.  This  strangler  is  responsible, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  most  of  our 
troubles  after  sixty-five.  Did  you  know 
that  fifty  percent  of  people  only  thirty 
years  old  show  some  evidence  of  arterio- 
sclerosis? And  that's  the  time  to  treat  it. 
When  your  arteries  become  as  hard  as 
pipe-stems,  it's  too  late.  Many  veterans  of 
World  War  II,  because  of  the  long  physical 
strain  and  emotional  tension,  are  showing 
symptoms  prematurely.  But  that's  not  all. 
Have  you  got  indigestion,  stomach  ulcers, 
hemorrhoids?  Are  you  overweight?  If  so, 
and  you  want  a  buoyant  old  age,  the  time 
to  put  your  house  in  order  is  before  fifty, 
not  after.  It's  safer  to  look  for  trouble 
before  it  starts  looking  for  you. 


Now  for  something  really  unpleasant. 
If  you  need  surgery,  get  it  done  early, 
while  the  risk  is  negligible.  Varicose  veins, 
an  enlarged  prostate,  or  a  hernia  may  not 
bother  you  much  now,  but  they  might 
wreck  your  happiness  in  twenty  years. 
And  what  about  your  teeth?  Don't  put  up 
with  an  unbalanced  diet  because  you  can't 
chew  properly.  You'd  be  amazed  to  know 
how  many  people  develop  deficiency  dis- 
eases and  age  prematurely  because  what 
they  eat  is  limited  to  what  they  can  chew. 
One  30-year-old  woman  with  bad  teeth 
was  judged  to  be  between  forty-five  and 
fifty  by  ten  ungallant  doctors  who  ex- 
amined her.  The  change  of  diet  made  pos- 
sible by  a  good  pair  of  "store"  teeth  peeled 
years  off  her  appearance  in  a  few  months. 

All  these  things  will  help  you  to  arrive 
at  a  ripe  old  age,  but  they  won't  neces- 
sarily make  you  like  it.  How  much  fun 
you  have  after  sixty  depends  upon  your 
mental  attitude.  We  humans  fear  the  un- 
known. For  years,  I  had  nightmares  over 
a  horrible  picture  of  things  to  come.  I  saw 
myself  a  trembling  senile,  spilling  his  por- 
ridge over  the  tablecloth,  putting  his  shoes  ■ 
on  the  wrong  feet,  and  childishly  wetting 
the  bed  at  night— unwanted,  without  hope 
and  beyond  help.  Now  I  realize  that  my 
picture  was  not  that  of  an  old  man,  but  of 
a  sick  old  man.  No  one  need  be  like  that. 

As  the  first  step  in  changing  our  atti- 
tude, we  ought  to  quit  looking  at  old  peo- 
ple through  the  wrong  end  of  the  tele- 
scope. You'll  never  see  any  stars  that  way. 
It's  true  there  are  special  problems  asso- 
ciated with  life  beyond  sixty,  but  there 
are  special  problems  with  every  age.  Most 
babies  appear  helpless  and  unhappy  even 
when  they're  not  under  a  wet  blanket; 
adolescence  has  its  agony,  despair  and 
heartbreak;  and  maturity  its  full  share  of 
worry,  disillusionment  and  frustration. 
The  only  really  depressing  aspect  of  old 
age  is  our  dread  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  we  oldsters  must  get 
rid  of  our  feelings  of  inferiority.  We're 
no  different  from  other  people.  The  only 
barriers  between  us  and  others  are  the 


ones  we  erect  ourselves.  A  short  time  ago, 
a  man  of  104  was  arrested  in  Brooklyn 
for  shooting  craps  with  the  "boys"  in  a 
vacant  lot.  Barriers? 

The  aging  process  starts  at  birth,  and 
physical  strength  becomes  progressively 
less  from  twenty  years  on.  If  your  25- 
year-old  son  smugly  helps  you  off  the 
streetcar,  just  remember  he  isn't  as  good 
as  he  used  to  be,  either.  Strong  muscles 
may  be  handy  gadgets  to  have  around 
once  in  a  while,  but  as  far  as  making  a 
living  nowadays  is  concerned,  they  are 
hardly  as  essential  as  rubber  bands. 

But  what  about  that  mental  deteriora- 
tion that  scares  the  pants  off  us  with  each 
new  gray  hair?  Most  psychologic  tests  de- 
pend upon  "power"  and  "speed".  They 
test  two  things:  our  ability  to  solve  a 
problem  correctly  and  how  fast  we  can 
solve  it.  It's  true  that  with  advancing  years 
our  speed  falls  off,  but  that's  of  little  mo- 
ment. The  encouraging  fact  is  that  the 
ability  to  solve  problems  actually  in- 
creases. Mental  "power"  reaches  its  peak 
at  sixty;  and  even  men  of  eighty  have  an 
average  mental  standard  as  good  as  those 
of  thirty-five. 

When  psychologist  Albert  Edward  Wig- 
gam  was  asked,  "Can  you  learn  as  well  at 
forty  as  you  can  at  fourteen?"  he  an- 
swered without  hesitation,  "Yes,  you  can 
learn  better.  Age  is  no  real  handicap  to 
learning  anything  you  may  want  to  learn 
—a  new  trade  or  profession— at  any  time 
of  life."  But  the  clause  "anything  you  may 
want  to  learn"  is  the  fly  in  the  vichyssoise. 
Too  many  people  past  forty  don't  want  to 
learn  new  things  because  they  are  afraid 
to  try.  They  surrender  too  easily.  Next 
time  you  are  tempted  to  dodge  a  challenge 
because  of  your  age,  take  "a  little  rest" 
and  then  see  how  you  feel  about  it. 

The  last  war  taught  us  a  lot  about  the 
value  of  the  bifocal  brigade  in  industry. 
Impelled  by  necessity,  employers  reluc- 
tantly took  men  off  the  scrap-heap  and 
found,  to  their  surprise,  that  they  made 
excellent  workmen.  Officials  of  the  Kaiser 
Ship  Yards,  in  an  intensive  effort  to  em- 
ploy as  many  elderly  workers  as  possible, 
tried  to  tailor  as  many  jobs  as  they  could 
to  fit  the  elderly  worker.  Some  astonishing 
facts  emerged.  For  instance,  what  kind  of 
job  do  you  think  a  man  of  seventy  years, 
suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis  and 
arteriosclerosis  (but  normal  blood  pres- 
sure) could  do?  Basket-weaving,  maybe? 
Wrong.  Then  suppose  that  in  addition,  his 
eyes  weren't  so  good  either.  Even  with 
bifocals  his  distant  and  near  vision  could 
only  be  corrected  to  20/40.  Hold  out  his 
hands  for  his  grand-daughter  to  wind  her 
knitting  yarn  on?  Nope.  Kaiser  found  that 
there  were  many  important  and  well- 
paying  jobs  in  his  yards  that  such  a  man 
could  do  as  well  as  anybody  else— among 
them,  welding! 

So  when  you  pack  on  the  years  you  can 
still  work  if  you  want  to.  But  suppose 
you  don't  need  to.  Retire? 

Almost  any  magazine  you  pick  up  now- 
adays has  a  charming  picture  of  a  bright 
little  cottage  under  a  palm  tree.  In  the 
foreground  stands  a  merry-looking  man 
holding  a  fishing-rod  and  wicker  basket 
from  which  a  smiling  trout  peeps.  The 
man  is  always  grinning  happily  and  some- 
times roguishly  pinching  the  apple-red 
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cheek  of  his  laughing  wife.  Below  runs 
the  caption  "How  to  Retire  at  Sixty  on 
$150  a  Month." 

Hm-m-m  —  nice  people  —  nice  cottage  — 
nice  fish.  But  will  it  work  out?  It  will,  if 
you  have  prepared  yourself  for  retire- 
ment since  early  middle  age.  If  not,  then 
you  had  better  keep  on  working,  as  the 
shock  of  sudden  idleness  has  sometimes 
proved  fatal. 

Many  psychologists  advocate  making  a 
clean  break  with  the  past  when  you  retire. 
There's  lots  to  be  said  for  the  old  sea  cap- 
tain of  Greek  mythology  who,  when  asked 
what  he  would  do  when  he  could  no 
longer  sail  the  seas  replied,  "I'm  going  to 
put  an  oar  over  my  shoulder  and  walk 
inland.  When  somebody  asks  what  that 
funny  thing  is  on  my  shoulder,  there  I 
will  build  my  house!"  Cultivate  new 
friends  and  new  interests.  Travel  may  be 
the  answer,  if  you  can  afford  it;  but  even 
travel  may  get  tiresome  after  a  while,  for 
hotel-hopping  can  be  aimless  and  futile. 

Hobbies  are  pretty  thin  pap  if  they're 
not  productive.'  Collecting  worthless  ob- 
jects just  for  the  sake  of  collecting  begins 
to  pall  when  you  have  nothing  else  to  do. 
A  hobby,  to  be  any  good,  must  have  value 
to  others  as  well  as  to  yourself.  Then,  re- 
gardless of  what  happens  to  your  cronies, 
you  will  never  be  without  friends.  Start 
developing  an  avocation  early,  before 
middle  life  if  possible.  But  always  re- 
member human  beings  are  not  yet  fully 
adapted  to  walking  on  two  legs.  Your 
legs,  as  any  prizefighter  can  tell  you,  are 
the  first  to  give  out.  So  outsmart  Nature 


by  choosing  an  avocation  that  doesn't  re- 
quire walking  or  standing. 

A  banker  I  know  started  to  make  shoes 
in  his  spare  time,  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  He 
learned  the  shoemaking  trade  so  well  that 
now,  ten  years  after  his  retirement  from 
the  bank,  he  has  a  prosperous  business 
making  special  hand-made  shoes  for  peo- 
ple with  balky  feet.  He  could  easily  live 
on  his  earnings  if  he  had  to. 

An  insurance  executive  who  had  a 
metal-turning  lathe  in  his  basement  now 
makes  mechanical  toys  which  add  materi- 
ally to  the  income  from  his  pension.  And 
then  there's  the  story  of  the  old  colored 
woman  who,  when  she  became  too  old  to 
bend  over  a  wash-tub,  became  a  milliner 
and  cornered  the  Denver  market  for 
deaconesses'  bonnets!  If  you  like  to  gar- 
den or  farm,  make  it  pay.  It's  more  fun 
that  way,  and  it'll  add  inches  to  your  self- 
respect. 

The  years  after  fifty  need  not  be  the 
"declining  years"  unless  we  make  them 
so.  With  a  little  planning,  they  can  be 
made  the  best  years  of  our  lives.  Science 
has  gone  a  long  way  toward  keeping 
bodies  younger  longer.  But  not  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  making  minds 
younger.  Maybe  it's  a  good  thing.  The 
world  desperately  needs  old  minds  like 
Barney  Baruch's  and  Winston  Churchill's. 
It's  going  to  need  yours,  too,  more  urgent- 
ly twenty  years  from  now,  when  it's  fully 
seasoned,  than  it  does  today.  So  be  wise 
at  thirty,  and  the  world  will  be  your 
oyster  at  seventy— pearl  and  all. 

THE  END 


HOW  SIXTEEN  LEGION  POSTS  GOT  AND  HELD  MEMBERS 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


to  approach  and  the  responsibility  to  ap- 
proach them.  You  will  see  this  time  and 
again  in  the  accounts  of  the  sixteen  Posts 
in  this  article.  While  many  of  these  Posts 
asked  members  "to  bring  in  a  buddy"  none 
of  them  stopped  there. 

An  interesting  example  of  an  organized 
face-to-face  campaign  is  the  case  of 
Garretson,  South  Dakota's  "quickie" 
drive,  which  is  amusing  because  of  its 
spontaneity,  and  because  of  an  incident 
proving  the  importance  of  "simply  asking 
the  guy  to  join."  While  coming  home  from 
a  Department  meeting  at  Madison,  South 
Dakota,  on  September  5,  1948,  three  offi- 
cials of  Henry  G.  Fix  Post  of  Garretson 
got  the  happy  idea  that  they  would  beat 
the  nation  in  meeting  membership  quota 
for  1949.  National  Headquarters  had  set 
Thanksgiving  Day  as  the  time  to  have 
98%  of  quota.  "Why  wait?"  Joe  Eitram, 
Orville  Rekstad  and  Dave  Galliher  asked 
one  another. 

By  sundown  they  had  prepared  a  list  of 
all  1948  members.  Next  morning,  Labor 
Day,  the  three  set  about  scouring  their 
rural  area,  their  local  stores,  streets  and 
homes  to  sign  up  new  members  and  old 
for  1949.  At  9:30  p.m.  on  September  8, 
1948,  Henry  G.  Fix  Post  delivered  an  ex- 
cess of  seven  members  over  quota  for  1949 
to  the  South  Dakota  Department.  The 
simple  business  of  asking  everyone 
straight  to  his  face  had  done  the  trick. 
One  former  member  flatly  refused  to  re- 
main in  the  Post,  and  only  one.  On  the 
other  hand  they  found  a  World  War  One 


veteran  who,  in  thirty  years,  had  never 
been  asked  to  join  the  Legion.  Upon  be- 
ing asked,  he  joined! 

While  every  Post  felt  that  organized 
personal  contact  was  absolutely  essential 
to  a  sustained  and  growing  membership, 
none  of  them  thought  it  would  do  much 
good  in  the  long  run  without  something 
substantial  to  sell.  All  sixteen  emphasized 
a  Post  and  a  program  that  would  be  pleas- 
ing to  the  members.  All  sixteen  of  them 
have  their  own  homes  or  have  homes 
under  construction,  most  of  them  specifi- 
cally mentioned  continued  efforts  to  keep 
the  home  attractive  to  all.  New  homes 
were  under  construction  in  Stonington, 
Connecticut  and  Frostburg,  Maryland. 
Recent  improvements  in  the  Post  home 
were  reported  from  Algona,  Iowa.  Rock 
Hill,  South  Carolina,  has  "a  clubhouse  that 
stays  open  all  the  time."  The  Post  in 
Hutchinson,  Kansas,  owns  and  operates 
the  old  Bisonte  Hotel  with  clubrooms  in 
the  basement  where  regular  social  pro- 
grams are  held.  Billings,  Montana,  stressed 
the  need  for  "the  best  possible  quarters." 

Before  saying  more  it  should  be  stressed 
that  each  of  these  Posts  reported  to  us 
independently,  and  was  asked  only  to  ac- 
count for  its  remarkable  membership 
record.  The  discussion  of  Post  homes  and 
programs  was  not  invited.  Anything  in 
this  story  appears  here  because  successful 
"membership"  Posts  felt  the  need  to 
bring  it  up  in  discussing  membership. 

While  a  good  Post  home  and  social  pro- 
gram seemed  important  to  all  sixteen 


Getting  Deaf? 

Thousands  now  know  there  is  no  excuse 
for  letting  deafness  kill  the  joy  of  living. 
An  amazing  new  radionict  hearing  device 
has  been  perfected  in  the  great  Zenitht 
Radio  laboratories  —  so  simple  —  so  easy  to 
use  it  can  be  sent  to  you  for  10-day  free 
trial.*  Ready  to  wear,  no  individual  fit- 
ting necessary.  Accepted  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Council  on  Physical 
Medicine.  Come  out  of  that  world  of 
silence.  Write  today  for  full  details  to 
Zenith  Radio  Corp.,  Hearing  Aid  Divi- 
sion, Dept.  AL29,  5801  Dickens  Ave., 
Chicago  39,  Illinois.  Made  by  the  makers 
of  world-famous  Zenith  Radios. 
*Trial  offer  available  on  direct  sales  by  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries.  f® 


COMFY  BAK 

Enjoy  your  favorite  sport 
in  comfort  with  this  handy 
folding  seat  and  back  rest. 
Sturdy  built— folds  to  fit 
into  your  pocket.  Protects 
clothing.  Simply  hooks  over 
any  bleacher  or  boat  seat — 
no  fastening  necessary. 
Corors:  bright  red  or  blue. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  sup- 
ply, send  $2.50 — we  ship 
postage  paid.  C.  O.  D 
orders  also  filled. 


A.  G.  Busch  &  Co.,  Inc. 

CHICAGO  39.  ILLINOIS 


Fully  guaranteed 

2632  N.  CENTRAL  AVENUE 

  Bistribul 


OWN  a  Business 


Clean  and  Mothproof  rugs  and  up- 
holstery "in  the  home."  Patented 
equipment.  No  shop  needed.  Dura- 
clean  dealer's  gross  profits  up  to  $20 
a  day  on  EACH  serviceman.  These 
Nationally  Advertised  services  create 
repeat  customers.  Easy  to  learn.  Quick- 
ly established.  Easy  terms.  Send  to- 
day lor  FItEE  Booklet — Full  details. 

DURACLEAN    CO.,    19-2   PL.,   DEERFIELD,  ILL. 


This  Machine  Should  Cost  $69.95 


5  POWER  TOOLS  in  ONE 

Drill  press  pulls  l/z"  drill  in  steel;  saw 
takes  8"  blade;  lathe  10"  swing,  30"  cen- 
ters; sander  8";  emery  wheel  S".  Handles  big. 
htavy  work  —  tools  easily  interchangeable  —  uses 
'/«  to  V\  H  P.  motor.  Factory-Io-you  price  only 
S399S  complete.  Send  $18.00  (balance  COD)  on 
10-day  FREE  trial,  money-back  guarantee,  or 
write  today  for  FREE  catalog. 

EMRICK,  INC.,  1809  c,inlon<  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


it! 

FREE  TRIAL  io  days 


•  SELL  THIS  NEW  FLASHER  SIGN  • 


BIG  COMMISSIONS  On  Every 
Sale.  Only  3  signs  a  day  bring 
you  $108.00  per  week.  This 
modern  electric  FLASHER 
SIGN  is  used  in  every  store 
window  and  counter.  It's 
selling  like  wildfire.  Plugs  in 
everywhere.  Write  for  free  de- 
tails Of  huge  money-making 
opportunity  with  our  gigantic 
line  of  signs,  plastic  price 
tickets,  steel  shelf  moulding 
and  display  Items.  You  can  make  BIG  MONEY  easily. 
Write  today.  .  _ 

PRICING  PRESS  103  L%SY5ShE  iiy-N.DY.pt- 
PARATROOPER-TYPE 

JUMP  BOOTS 

Direct  From  Factory 

New,  sturdy,  paratrooper- 
type  boots  designed  for  all- 
round  foot  comfort,  built  for 
all  hard  outdoor  wear.  Mad 
of  heavy,  pliable,  quality  leather  uppers. 
Takes  brilliant  shine.  Goodyear  welt 
construction.  Hard  box  toe.  Full  grain- 
leather  inner  sole  and  mid  sole,  all- 
weather  non-skid  rubber  outer 
half  sole.  Non-trip  rubber 
heel.  Inner  ankle  webbing 
and  stitching,  snug  fit,  firm 
support.  Long  rawhide  laces. 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


.for  $9.95. 


GEORGIA  SHOE  MFG.  CO.  Flowery  Branch,  Ga. 
Send  me  a  pair  of  "JUMP  BOOTS." 

Enclosed  is  check  Money  Order  

Postage  C.O.D.  or  Add  254  in  U.S.A. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

C  IT  Y  


Size  anJ  width  of  shoe_ 
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AVIATORS' BOOTS 


THE  IDEAL  ALL-AROUND  BOOT! 

Styled  like  the  famous  Army  Air  Corps  boots 
—  made  for  perfect  comfort  even  in  sub-zero 
weather.  Ideal  for  sports,  hunting,  lee  fishing.  Outdoor 
work,  riding,  Hying,  school  and  stadium  wear.  Warm, 
rugged,  hand  some  I  •  Complete- 
ly sheep-lined.  •  Heavy  water- 
proof rubber  bottoms:  non-slip 
soles;  spring-lock  zipper  with 
rawhide  pull.  •  Soft,  flexible, 
brown  leather  uppers  WOather- 
roofed  with  Aqualac.  Full  11" 
eight.  •  Two  adjustable  straps 
tor  real  snug  fit.  Wear  them 
with  or  without  shoes,  in  every 
kind    of    winter  weather! 

ORDER     BY     MAIL     TODAY  — 

chec  k,  money  order,  or  C.O.D. 
Only  SI  1.95  per  pair,  plus 
50?  for  postatie  and 
and  handling.  Mention 
your  shoe  size.  Imme- 
diate delivery.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  of 
course. 

ONLY 


per  pair 
HUGH  CLAY  PAULK 

Dept.  J-S3 

813  NO.  KANSAS  AVENUE,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
OR,   49   FALMOUTH   STREET.  BOSTON   IS.  MASS. 


SHORTHAND  in 

Weeks  at  Home 


Famous  Speedwriting  system.  No 
signs;  no  symbols;  no  machines. 
Uses  ABC's.  Easy  to  learn;  easy  to  write  and  tran- 
scribe. Fa-.t  preparation  for  a  job.  Surprisingly 
low  cost.  100,000  taught  by  mail.  Used  in  leading 
offices  and  Civil  Service.  Write  for  free  booklet. 
Speedwriting.  Dept.  9202-9.  55  W.  42  St..  N.  Y.  18 

ACID  STOMACH 
ULCERS-COLITIS 

due  to  hyperacidity  can  be  quickly  relieved  by  a  revo- 
lutionary DRUGL.ESS  preparation  known  as  V.  M.  Pure 
vegetable  matter  compounded  in  tablet  form.  Easy  and 
pleasant  to  take.  No  drugs  of  any  kind.  Provides 
stomach  and  connecting  intestines  with  protective  lin- 
ing of  vegetable  mucin,  coating  over  inflamed  surfaces 
and  protecting  them  against  excess  stomach  acids  and 
irritating  food  roughages,  thus  giving  inflammations 
a  chance  to  heal.  Leading  doctors  and  hospitals  have 
announced  amazing  results  from  this  preparation, 
which  was  heretofore  sold  only  on  physicians  prescrip- 
tion. Now,  sufferers  can  get  a  bottle  of  100  tablets, 
price  $3.00,  on  iron-clad  money  back  guarantee.  Trial 
size  for  only  $1.00.  Rush  your  order  to  Dept.  L-2, 
V.  M.  Products.  2561  N.  Clark,  Chicago  14,  III. 


ADVERTISING 
IS  YOUR  BUSINESS 

If  you  sell  Nationally  Advertised 
products,  then  Advertising  is  your 
business. 

You  can  insure  complete  coverage 
of  all  your  Legionnaire  customers 
by  telling  your  manufacturers  about 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 


BIG  MONEY 
FOR  YOU! 


I  Just  Tell  Property  Owners 
About  ZONE  Heavy-Duty 
ROOF  COATING 

Best  money  making  months  just  starting, 
emendous  demand  everywhere  for  this  sen- 
tionul  product.  Cuts  essential  roof  repair 
and  maintenance  costs  up  to  76% .  Every  build- 
ing and  property  owner  your  prospect.  Zone 
Heavy  Duty  Couting  used  by  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment, Navy,  Army  and  thousands  of  satisfied 
buyers  here  and  abroad.  Amazingdemonstra- 
tion  gets  orders  easily.  Only  six  average  or- 


EARNED 
547,687.49 

That's  what  W.U. 
Michael  has  made 
since  1944  Excep- 
tional, but  shows 
Kreat  opportunity 
open  to  new  men  I 


dersper  week  pay  youovei  00!  Guaran- 
teed Sycars.  Complete  FREE  Selling  Outfit 


Include 


.  big 
30,  this  niuy  Da  tfas 
tell  us 


-  srythimt  yi 
..  .  start.  If  you're  c 
bitoti-st  opportunity  of  youl 
about  yourself.  Address  Jack  t'auninir.  Vice  ires. 

ZONE  Company  £ortWth  Wi&S 


Posts,  none  of  them  said  that  was  enough. 
Commander  J.  Ben  Warren,  of  Jasper 
County  Post  in  Monticello,  Georgia,  felt 
it  was  actually  dangerous  to  rest  there, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  prove  to  the  vet- 
erans of  Jasper  County  that  the  Post  was 
"not  simply  a  supper  club."  Jasper  County 
Post  was  the  only  Post  of  the  sixteen  to 
report  a  comeback  from  a  drop  in  mem- 
bership. This  Post  received  its  influx  of 
War  Two  veterans  in  1945  and  1946,  but 
it  was  losing  members  in  1947.  Yet  in  1948 
it  rose  to  an  all-time  high,  with  more  than 
half  the  veterans  of  the  county  enrolled. 
Commander  Warren  tells  what  happened. 

''When  membership  fell  off  it  could  be 
attributed  to  two  things:  (1)  lack  of  a 
specific  Post  program  and  (2)  being  out 
of  personal  contact  with  individual  vet- 
erans throughout  the  county.  When  I  was 
elected  Commander  I  set  out  to  make  a 
Post  program  and  establish  contact  with 
Jasper  County  veterans.  I  gave  much 
thought  to  the  selection  of  hard-working 
and  able  men  on  committees.  The  execu- 
tive committee  then  planned  a  definite 
program  .  .  .  one  of  which  was  the  build- 
ing of  a  swimming  pool  and  a  youth  rec- 
reation center.  The  Post  adopted  the  com- 
mittee's program.  .  . . 

"We  then  set  out  to  sell  the  Post  and  its 
program,  as  well  as  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  The  American  Legion,  to  veterans 
in  Jasper  County.  As  Commander  I  sent 
a  series  of  personal  letters  to  every  vet- 
eran in  the  county.  We  devoted  a  month 
to  intensive  education  of  county  residents 
by  these  letters  and  by  repeated  news- 
paper items  —  telling  what  The  American 
Legion  has  done  for 'veterans  and  what  it 
is  now  doing.  We  sold  the  Legion's  Ameri- 
canism, its  Rehabilitation  and  other  na- 
tional programs,  and  we  sold  Jasper 
County  Post  and  its  program.  .  .  .  We 
proved  that  is  was  not  just  a  'supper  club' 
but  a  live  organization  with  a  definite 
program  for  the  veterans  and  the  better- 
ment of  the  local  community  and  county. 

"With  the  educational  groundwork  laid 
Legionnaires  began  the  direct  approach  of 
every  veteran  —  in  the  shops,  in  the  field, 


wherever  he  could  be  found.  Each  sales- 
man was  armed  with  facts  about  the 
Legion,  a  copy  of  The  American  Legion 
Magazine,  The  Georgia  Legionnaire  —  and 
a  receipt  book  for  dues.  .  .  .  We  averaged 
one  veteran  every  six  minutes  the  first 
afternoon. .  .  . 

"We  must  not  forget  that  the  appraisal 
of  The  American  Legion  by  the  public  and 
by  veterans  is  based  on  the  kind  of  job 
we  do  —  locally,  statewide  and  nationwide. 
The  price  tag  of  every  Post  is  placed  on 
that  Post  by  its  members  —  in  the  kind  of 
job  they  do  in  and  for  that  organization 
and  their  community.  If  the  job  is  being 
well  done  every  veteran  will  consider  it 
an  honor  to  become  a  member.  It  will  still 
remain  to  inform  them  of  the  job  and 
invite  them  personally  to  join.  Many, 
wishing  to  be  in,  may  be  modest  enough 
to  await  an  invitation." 

At  this  point  it  is  time  to  say  that  this 
writer  had  a  very  interesting  experience 
reading  the  reports  of  the  sixteen  Posts 
as  they  came  to  his  desk.  They  arrived  by 
mail,  separately,  from  different  corners  of 
the  nation,  in  response  to  a  simple  ques- 
tion. But  in  principle  every  answer  was 
the  same.  The  three  basic  elements  of 
membership  were  (1)  Have  a  good  usable 
Post  home,  (2)  Have  a  constructive  serv- 
ice and  community  program,  and  (3)  Sell 
those  two  things  and  the  national  program 
by  organized  personal  contact  with  vet- 
erans in  the  Post  area.  Nothing,  they  said, 
could  take  the  place  of  personal  solicita- 
tion, or  rapping  on  doors  to  get  members. 

There  was  no  fourth  principle.  After  a 
while  we  could  tell  what  a  letter  would 
say  about  principles  of  membership  based 
on  actual  Post  experience  without  opening 
it.  It  would  include  all  three  principles 
listed  above. 

However,  the  sixteen  Posts  differed  in 
the  way  they  applied  those  principles.  Dif- 
ferent selling  tactics  were  employed. 
Several  Posts  used  teams  of  two  Legion- 
naires to  approach  prospects.  One  Post  let 
one  man  make  the  first  approach,  but  sent 
a  different  "salesman"  on  follow-ups. 

Only  a  few  Posts  used  no  direct  mail. 


"You  moved!" 
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ARCHITECTURALLY  SOUND 
CONSTRUCTION  By  GLIDER 


At  Grayslake,  Illinois,  the  Post  used  it  for 
the  first  time  and  was  surprised  at  its 
effectiveness  in  getting  renewals.  Others 
used  a  little  direct  mail,  carefully  planned, 
and  quite  a  few  Posts  used  it  intensively. 
At  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  eight  different 
mailings  were  sent  to  prospects  and  old 
members.  Most  Posts  were  careful  and 
methodical  with  first  mailings  and  follow- 
up  literature. 

All  the  Posts  realized  the  importance  of 
publicity.  While  some  used  it  persistently 
but  modestly  others,  as  in  Bonners  Ferry, 
Idaho,  and  Casper  and  Cheyenne,  Wyo- 
ming, beat  the  drums  and  entertained 
their  entire  States  with  theatrical  mon- 
keyshines  aimed  at  making  news  for 
newspaper  editors  and  publicizing  the 
Post,  with  great  success. 

Some  Posts  were  unique  in  the  extent 
to  which  they  had  developed  one  of  the 
many  regular  Post  programs  —  thus  the 
Post  in  Russellville,  Arkansas,  is  widely 
known  for  an  extremely  painstaking  and 
unselfish  veterans'  service  program,  while 
in  Ephrata,  Pennsylvania,  service  to  the 
community  is  developed  to  an  almost  un- 
believable degree. 

But  emphasis  on  one  program  did  not 
mean  that  any  of  the  Posts  lost  its  sense 
of  balance.  Boundary  Post,  in  Bonners 
Ferry,  Idaho,  stressed  an  intensive  mem- 
bership campaign  above  all  else  in  its  re- 
port, but  also  pointed  out  that  it  keeps 
all  regular  Post  programs  going  at  a  high 
pitch  and  declines  to  build  a  new  home, 
which  it  wants  very  badly,  so  long  as  the 
expense  might  jeopardize  the  operation  of 
any  national  or  local  Legion  program  in 
Boundary  County 

None  of  the  Posts  achieved  anything 
without  hard  work,  and  all  were  forth- 
right in  saying  so.  The  direct  business  of 
getting  members  was  done  by  one  or  two 
or  three  Post  officials  in  some  cases,  and 
in  others  by  nearly  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Post.  Commander  Frank  T. 
Powers,  of  Farrady  Post  in  Frostburg, 
Maryland,  indicates  what  the  driving 
power  of  one  man  can  do.  Powers  says 
that  James  McNeil,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Membership  Committee,  personally  signed 
up  419  members  by  "contacting  the  vet- 
eran in  his  home,  at  work,  on  the  street 
—  and  never  gave  his  committee  any  rest 
until  the  goal  was  achieved.  .  .  ." 

A  similar  instance  is  reported  by  pres- 
ent Commander  Elmer  Tjepkema,  of 
Hartman-Lamrners  Post  in  Oostburg, 
Wisconsin.  Says  Tjepkema: 

"Past  Commander  Harold  Ten  Haken 
was  an  exceptionally  hard  worker  and 
go-getter.  He  contacted  the  majority  of 
eligible  members  personally  and  those  he 
was  unable  to  contact  the  other  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  went  after. 

"The  spirit  of  the  Commander  was 
caught  by  the  members  of  the  Post  and 
they  went  out  and  did  their  part  also." 

On  the  other  hand  several  Posts  com- 
mented on  their  "luck"  in  having  large 
numbers  of  hard-driving  Comrades.  Rock 
Hill  Post  in  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina, 
jumped  in  1948  from  635  members  to  1,100. 
Commander  John  R.  London,  Jr.,  stresses 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  Post  mem- 
bers indulged  in  contact  work,  and  were 
permitted  to  sign  renewals  up  on  the  spot. 

Says  George  O.  Stovall,  1948  Member- 
ship Chairman  of  Waiter  B.  Hill  Post  in 


Albemarle,  North  Carolina,  ".  .  .  Without 
the  many  Legionnaires  who  obtained  their 
five  and  ten  members  —  of  whom  we  had 
a  lot  —  our  drive  would  have  been  a  com- 
plete failure." 

This  Post,  and  several  others,  such  as 
Yellowstone  Post  in  Billings,  Montana, 
made  a  clear  division  between  an  initial 
drive  for  renewals  and  later  a  separate 
operation  for  new  members. 

Contests  and  prizes  were  general  in 
those  Posts  where  many  members  joined 
in  the  organized  membership  campaign. 
Wyoming  Posts  in  Casper  and  Cheyenne 
staged  a  race,  with  much  fanfare,  to  see 
which  would  get  its  quota  first,  and  the 
same  thing  occurred  between  the  north- 
ernmost and  southernmost  Posts  in  Idaho. 
The  northernmost,  Boundary  Post,  also 
held  a  spectacular  member- getting  con- 
test between  two  teams  within  the  Post, 
staging  it  so  effectively  that  it  held  the 
attention  of  the  entire  county.  Prizes  for 
individuals  getting  the  most  members 
were  common  among  the  sixteen  Posts, 
and  Lysle  Rishel  Post  in  Hutchinson, 
Kansas,  came  up  with  the  unique  prize  of 
$103.00,  that  being  the  exact  fare  to  the 
Miami  Convention.  It  went  to  E.  D.  Mun- 
son,  first  member  to  sign  up  exactly  103 
members  for  1948. 

The  full  story  of  all  sixteen  Posts  is  too 
long  to  tell  here.  Keeping  in  mind  that 
all  of  them  had  (or  were  building)  good 
homes,  good  social  programs,  good  com- 
munity service  and  good  veterans'  serv- 
ice programs,  and  did  an  organized  job  of 
soliciting  memberships,  we  present  addi- 
tional highlights  below. 

HUTCHINSON,  KANSAS 

One  of  the  soundest  methods  of  can- 
vassing we  have  heard  of  was  employed 
by  the  Lysle  Rishel  Post,  in  Hutchinson, 
Kansas,  during  its  1948  drive.  This  Post 
increased  from  1,760  members  in  1947  to 
2,246  in  1948. 

In  November,  1947,  as  part  of  the  1948 
membership  drive,  "a  block-to-block 
canvass  of  the  city  was  made,  in  which 
the  Legion  men  made  a  survey  of  vet- 
erans' housing  in  Hutchinson  and  also 
solicited  Legion  memberships.  About  150 
Legionnaires  participated  in  the  house- 
to-house  canvass  following  a  free  chili 
supper  served  by  the  Post." 

Quite  apart  from  the  direct  membership 
effect,  the  smartness  of  this  canvass  should 
not  be  underestimated.  It  put  the  city  on 
notice  that  the  Legion  Post  was  awake  to 
a  vital  community  problem  and  acting  on 
it  —  and  the  information  obtained  could 
not  help  but  guide  Post  housing  policy. 

The  rest  of  Lysle  Rishel  Post's  member- 
ship campaign  was  on  a  sound,  business- 
like basis.  Direct  mail  was  used  inten- 
sively. Altogether,  eight  mailings  were 
sent  to  the  Post  membership.  In  nearly  all 
of  them  a  printed  check,  all  made  out 
ready  to  sign,  was  enclosed  together  with 
a  postage-paid  envelope  for  its  return. 
The  mailings  accounted  for  nearly  half  the 
memberships  secured. 

"Our  membership  record  was  accom- 
plished because  of  an  aggressive  mem- 
bership drive  plus  Post  activities  which 
made  memberships  easy  to  sell." 
CASPER  AND  CHEYENNE,  WYOMING 

Part  of  the  selling  job  of  a  Legion  Post 
is  local  publicity.  Most  local  newspaper 
editors  will  run  notices  when  asked,  and 


All  Glider  dealers  have  a  very  liberal  time  pay- 
ment plan.  Write  today  for  the  address  of  your 
nearest  Glider  dealer  and  free  literature. 


GLIDER  TRAILER  CO.  - 

1828  WEST  KINZIE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Reliable  man  with  car  wanted  at  once  to 
call  on  farmers.  Wonderful  opportunity. 
$15  to  $20  in  a  day.  No  experience  or 
capital  required.  Permanent.  Write  today. 
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CRIMSON  KING  •  2  APPLE  BLOSSOM  PINK 

The.se  plants  will  produce  hundreds  of  gor- 
geous blooms  in  your  garden  this  year.  Grow 
larger  and  bloom  more  profusely  each  season. 
Send  25c  in  coin  for  this  $1.00  Value  E|>  K  B 
and  our  Big  Nursery  &  Seed  Catalog.  E  E 

CONDON  BROS.  SEEDSMEN  Rock  ford,  Illinois 


Learn  here  the  TRUTH  about 

PSORIASIS 

IS  IT  A  SKIM  DISEASE 

OR  INTERNAL? 


For  the  past  several  years  a  number  of  Physicians 
have  reported  amazing  success  in  treating  Psoriasis 
with  lipan  — a  new  medical  wonder  taken  inter- 
nally, lipan  (registered  U.S.  Patent  Office)  is  a 
combination  of  glandular  substances  that  treat 
certain  internal  disorders  which  many  medical 
men  now  agree  to  be  the  cause  of  Psoriasis.  Clinical 
results  show  lipan  successful  in  over  90%  of  the 
cases  treated.  Even  stubborn  lesions  are  alleviated 
to  a  degree  almost  beyond  belief.  Absolutely  harm- 
less! Ask  your  druggist  for  lipan.  or  write  direct 
for  free  booklet.  Or  send  for  month's  supply  (180 
tablets) ,  enclosing  check  or  money  order  for  $8.50. 
SPIRT  &  CO.,  Dept.  A-2,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Bronze  Memorials 


Show  your  respect  for  iheir  deeds 
in  imperishable  bronze.  Without  obligation 
we  will  furnish  informadon  aboul  our  wide 
range  of  Bronze  Memorials  and  distinctive 
Honor  Roll  Tablets.  WRITE  US  TODAY! 


Made 

"l  made  about  $900 
last  year  with  my 
Foley  equipment, 
sharpening  950  saws 
and  240  lawn  mowers 
in  mv  spare  time." 
L.H.M.,  New  York 


$900 

IN  SPARE  TIME 


Make  up  to  $2  or  $3  an  Hour 

With    a    Foley    Automatic  <«k 


iley 

Saw  Filer  you  can  file  hand 
band  and  circular  saws  so 
they  cut  smoother  and  fast- 
er and  bring  you  repeat  cash 
business.  No  canvassing. 

FREE  BOOK  "INDE- 
PENDENCE AFTER 


40' 


StiO 
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to 


at  home  In  spare 
time    with    small  In- 
vestment. Write  today 
for  Free  Book. 
FOLEY   MFG.  CO. 

239-9  Foley  Btdg. 
Minneapolis  18,  Minn. 
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when  supplied  with  detailed  information. 
However,  they  may  run  them  on  the  back 
page.  A  smart  publicity  chairman  knows 
that  it  is  better  not  to  ask  a  favor  of  an 
editor  if  there  is  a  way  to  make  news 
which  the  editor  will  want.  Then  it  may 
get  on  the  front  page,  and  the  editor,  given 
a  strong  hint,  may  come  begging  for  de- 
tails. Take  a  look  at  Wyoming. 

The  two  largest  Posts  in  Wyoming  are 
Francis  E.  Self  Post  in  Cheyenne  and 
George  W.  Vroman  Post  in  Casper.  From 
1946  to  1948  the  Casper  Post  jumped  from 
1,026  members  to  1,441.  The  Cheyenne 
Post  is  even  larger. 

In  1948  these  two  Posts  engaged  in  a 
battle  to  see  which  would  meet  its  quota 
first. 

The  penalty  for  losing  the  "quota"  race 
in  Wyoming  was  that  the  losing  Com- 
mander would  have  to  spend  a  day  in  jail. 
The  newspapers  knew  a  good  story  when 


these  Posts  held  "renewal  dinners"  late 
in  the  year— a  dinner  free  to  those  who 
could  present  renewed  membership  cards, 
or  who  renewed  on  the  spot.  Casper  real- 
ized 550  new  cards  this  way  and  Cheyenne 
over  a  thousand.  In  addition  to  horseplay, 
razzle-dazzle  publicity  and  highly  or- 
ganized personal  contacts  these  two  Posts 
stressed  sound  Post  programs.  George  W. 
Vroman  Post  in  Casper  planned  its  month- 
ly programs  well  in  advance  and  a  printed 
announcement  of  all  coming  events  was 
mailed  to  each  member  the  first  of  each 
month.  The  Commander  also  obtained 
newspaper  publicity  for  the  more  serious 
Post  and  National  Legion  programs. 
STON1NGTON,  CONNECTICUT 
James  W.  Harvey  Post,  in  Stonington, 
Connecticut,  will  never  be  very  large  for 
it  is  in  a  small  community.  But  while  it 
had  81  members  in  1947,  the  count  in  1948 
was  185.  Says  Commander  Marvin  Francis: 


'Thank  you,  Mr.  Schwartz.  Now,  just  to  make  it  interesting,  let's  hear 
from  a  man  ivho  is  pro-horse" 
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they  saw  one,  and  the  inter-city  contest 
of  the  two  Posts  moved  onto  the  front 
pages  of  the  local  press.  The  rival  Com- 
manders were  careful  to  make  colorful, 
quotable  remarks  about  the  awful  things 
they  would  do  to  each  other.  Among  other 
things  George  Owens,  of  Casper,  said  his 
boys  would  beat  the  pants  off  of  Cheyenne. 
Finally,  when  Casper  reached  its  quota 
less  than  24  hours  ahead  of  Cheyenne. 
Casper  Legionnaires  secured  from  some- 
where a  huge  pair  of  trousers,  about  fif- 
teen feet  on  the  outseam,  and  hung  them 
over  the  rafters  of  the  Casper  Legion 
home,  claiming  they  were  Cheyenne's 
pants.  And  F.  H.  Bryant,  of  Cheyenne, 
spent  his  day  in  jail  with  striped  suit  and 
handcuffs.  Naturally  the  pants  and  the 
jail  scene  made  local  news,  with  story 
and  pictures  in  the  papers. 

Cheyenne  conducted  a  "Legion  Week" 
in  January,  with  radio  spots,  parades,  stag 
shows,  public  bingo,  etc.,  and  in  April 
staged  a  "Round-up,"  with  more  parades, 
aerial  bombs  and  stag  parties.  This  of 
course,  was  all  mere  advertising.  Both  of 


"Without  a  home  Harvey  Post  was 
meeting  once  a  month  in  the  local  fire- 
house,  going  nowhere  in  particular.  Then, 
approaching  1948,  a  few  energetic  mem- 
bers decided  to  make  it  the  outstanding 
organization  in  the  community." 

Plans  to  build  a  Legion  home  helped 
to  make  the  membership  drive  successful. 
"Slow  at  the  start,  the  drive  gained  mo- 
mentum. Publicity  was  used  in  the  local 
papers  and  people  became  interested  in 
watching  our  membership  grow.  J.  Irving 
Maxson  headed  the  drive,  securing  many 
members  personally. 

"The  secret  of  success  was  personal 
contact,  asking  veterans  to  join  the  Legion. 
While  we  found  many  members  coming 
forward  of  their  own  volition,  others  were 
waiting  to  be  approached. 

"If  you  want  to  increase  your  mem- 
bership, try  ringing  doorbells,  using  the 
phone,  and  above  all  make  personal  con- 
tacts. You  will  be  pleasantly  surprised. 
GRAYSLAKE,  ILLINOIS 

Early  in  August,  1948,  Grayslake  Post, 
in  the  farming  and  summer  resort  town 


of  Grayslake,  Illinois,  found  itself  chal- 
lenged in  a  quota  race  with  a  neighboring 
Post  for  1949  membership.  Grayslake  Post 
resorted  to  direct  mail  tactics.  Two  mail- 
ings brought  good  results,  but  left  the 
Post  40  members  short  of  quota.  "Fright- 
ened" by  news  that  the  rival  Post  was 
conducting  a  high-pressure  campaign. 
Grayslake's  Commander,  Jack  Richard- 
son, and  Senior  Vice-commander  Douglas 
Rockenbach,  hit  the  road  and  personally 
"ran  down  all  unpaid  members."  The  Post 
handed  in  three  cards  over  quota  for  1949 
on  September  15,  1948,  only  a  week  later 
than  the  Garretson,  South  Dakota,  Post 
mentioned  earlier.  The  interesting  thing 
about  this  story  is  that  the  Post  had  not 
planned  any  intensive  campaign  until  the 
contest  was  thrust  upon  it  and  was  rather 
surprised  at  the  success  of  its  tactics.  Says 
Publicity  Officer  Milford  O.  Richardson: 
"A  matter  of  hard  work  by  a  few,  and  a 
lot  of  cooperation  from  the  entire  Post  did 
it.  The  work  that  the  letters  accomplished, 
both  in  getting  in  the  dues  and  preparing 
the  members  for  the  direct  approach,  sur- 
prised us  all." 

Grayslake  Post  won  the  contest. 

BONNERS  FERRY,  IDAHO 
Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho,  is  the  home  of 
Boundary  Post.  It  is  in  Boundary  County 
at  the  northern  tip  of  the  State.  In  1948, 
by  thoroughly  covering  the  county  with 
an  attractive,  amusing  and  aggressive 
membership  campaign  Boundary  Post  had 
a  membership  equal  to  a  third  of  the 
total  population  of  its  town,  and  more  than 
half  of  the  veterans  in  the  county. 

The  Post  indulged  in  two  contests  and 
made  them  so  attractive  that  they  assumed 
a  large  place  in  the  local  news  and  the 
State  Legion  news.  Two  colorful  Mem- 
bership Committee  Co-Chairmen  headed 
rival  teams  in  the  Post  which  vied  with 
each  other  in  getting  members,  on  a  point 
basis  allowing  10  for  a  new  member,  5  for 
a  reinstatement  of  a  member  who  had 
dropped  out,  and  3  for  a  renewal.  As  in 
Wyoming,  the  two  "enemies"  knew  how 
to  make  news.  At  each  Post  meeting  A.  W. 
(Tony)  Berger  and  George  Unternahrer 
put  on  a  show,  bragging  about  how  they 
were  outsmarting  each  other.  Berger  se- 
cretly secured  Unternahrer's  membership 
(probably  by  paying  George's  dues)  and 
presented  him  with  his  renewed  mem- 
bership at  a  joint  meeting  with  Canadian 
veterans.  Members  of  rival  teams  made 
an  act  of  accosting  prospects  on  Bonners 
Ferry  streets  simultaneously  and  vying 
for  the  priviledge  of  signing  them  up.  This 
was  all  grist  for  the  local  reporters  and 
kept  the  membership  drive  on  page  one. 

Being  the  northernmost  Post  in  the 
State,  Boundary  Post  challenged  the 
southernmost  Post  to  a  quota  contest,  with 
venison  bet  against  pheasant.  This  made 
good  copy  for  The  Idaho  Legionnaire, 
which  gave  the  duel  a  big  play. 

Having  canvassed  the  town  of  Bonners 
Ferry,  Boundary  Post  moved  its  regular 
meetings  out  into  the  surrounding  county, 
hiring  country  halls  for  the  purpose. 
Legionnaires  in  the  visited  districts  pro- 
vided refreshments  and  brought  pros- 
pects, 99%  of  whom  were  signed  up.  This 
publicity  and  personal  contact  brought 
memberships.  But  it  should  be  stated  that, 
like  other  Posts  using  similar  tactics. 
Boundary  Post  is  worth  joining.  It  has  a 
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broad  service  program  and  is  the  hub  of 
an  active  social  life  for  its  members.  At 
the  climax  feed,  a  dinner  attended  by 
over  600  persons,  Berger  and  the  Post 
Commander  Bud  Bauman  were  committed 
to  wash  all  the  dishes,  since  their  team 
lost  by  seven  points.  Mrs.  Bauman  and 
the  winner,  George  Unternahrer,  duti- 
fully helped  when  the  number  of  pieces 
to  be  washed  totalled  2,583.  In  line  with 
Post's  publicity  program,  the  dishwashing 
pictures  made  the  local  papers. 

BILLINGS,  MONTANA 
Yellowstone  Post,  in  Billings,  Montana, 
had  an  all-time  high  of  1,055  members  in 
1947.  In  1948  it  had  a  new  all-time  high  of 
1,355. 

Yellowstone  Post  had  as  sound  and 
thorough  a  membership  campaign  as  any 
of  the  Posts  listed,  with  publicity,  prizes, 
contests  and  personal  contact  —  all  well 
organized.  But  Adjutant  Howard  Hanson 
rightly  adds  as  follows: 

"While  great  credit  certainly  is  due  the 
members  who  worked  in  the  drives,  we 
think  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  Legion- 
naire who  never  overlooks  an  opportunity, 
drive  or  no  drive,  to  put  in  a  plug  for  his 
American  Legion,  and  we  are  fortunate 
in  having  a  lot  of  that  kind  of  Legion- 
naire in  Billings. 

"But  it  is  our  belief  that  no  Post  can 
attract  and  retain  maximum  membership 
which  does  not  take  an  active  and  aggres- 
sive part  in  the  programs  outlined  by 
National  and  Department  Headquarters, 
provide  the  best  possible  quarters  for  the 
meetings  and  recreation  of  its  members 
and  assume  a  place  of  leadership  in  its 
community's  affairs. 

"We  have  succeeded  fairly  well  in  do- 


ing those  things  and  have  enjoyed  the 
cooperation  of  the  press  and  radio  in 
keeping  the  public  informed  of  our  efforts. 

"The  reaction  that  'You  fellows  are  do- 
ing things— I'd  like  to  belong  to  your  outfit' 
is  one  we  hear  frequently  and  you  can  be 
sure  that  we  readily  accommodate  every 
eligible  person  who  expresses  that  desire." 
ALGONA,  IOWA 

The  theory  that  what  makes  a  good  all- 
around  Post  makes  for  membership  is  also 
borne  out  by  the  experience  of  Hagg  Post 
of  Algona,  Iowa,  which,  while  busily 
working  on  the  improvement  of  the  Post 
in  all  ways  was  suddenly  surprised  to 
find  that  it  had  earned  a  reputation  in  the 
field  of  membership. 

Says  Dr.  R.  C.  Dewel,  Publicity  Chair- 
man, ".  .  .  Ours  is  a  story  of  hard  work  by 
a  lot  of  individuals.  .  .  .  We  have  no  mem- 
bership formula,  no  one  special  feature  

What  is  more  we  are  only  now  realizing 
what  a  job  we  did  last,  year  and  are  doing 
now,  and  are  amazed  at  ourselves." 

Hagg  Post's  membership  in  1948  was 
166%  of  that  in  1947-earning  the  Halligan 
trophy  for  best  percentage  of  quota  in  its 
class  in  Iowa.  Dr.  Dewel  finds  the  reasons 
for  the  increase  of  membership  to  be 
spread  out  evenly  over  every  known  prin- 
ciple of  membership  including: 

(1)  An  attractive  Post  building  with 
recent  improvements,  well  cared  for,  with 
a  planned  social  program  including  a 
party  every  Saturday  night.  It  is  "a  club 
that  is  used." 

(2)  An  attractive  and  informative  Post 
bulletin  which  keeps  members  apprised 
of  all  activities. 

(3)  We  set  up  hard-working  member- 
ship teams,  with  prizes  for  winners.  Some 


were  employed  in  busy  spots  where  lots 
of  vets  could  be  contacted.  The  team  mem- 
ber at  the  local  "Smoke  Shop"  signed  up 
fifty  new  members  at  that  place. 

(4)  Direct  mail.  "We  sent  out  a  letter- 
to  the  men  asking  them  to  save  the  mem- 
bership teams  work  by  mailing  in  their 
dues,  and  enclosed  an  addressed  and 
stamped  return  envelope." 

(5)  "We  seem  blessed  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  devoted  members  who  are  proud 
of  their  Post  and  active  in  it.  .  .  .  We 
think  the  big  secret  is  pride  and  devo- 
tion to  our  Post." 

RUSSELLVILLE,  ARKANSAS 
The  methods  of  the  other  Posts  were 
employed  in  Russellville,  Arkansas,  where 
Riggs-Hamilton  Post  increased  in  1948 
from  417  to  580  members,  although  nearly 
a  hundred  members  moved  away  during 
the  same  time.  But  this  Post  has  its  unique 
emphasis  on  a  successful  and  popular  pro- 
gram. Here,  in  a  small  city  a  little  north- 
west of  the  center  of  Arkansas,  the  Post 
Service  Officer  team  of  disabled  Bob 
Notestine  and  his  wife,  Mittie  Lee,  do  a 
tremendous  job  in  veterans  service.  The 
Post  made  3,118  veterans  service  contacts 
in  the  first  9V2  months  of  1948,  wrote  1,377 
letters  in  behalf  of  veterans,  and  in  other 
ways  rolled  up  a  remarkable  record  in 
this  field.  Every  one  of  the  Posts  listed 
here  has  a  well-developed  service  pro- 
gram. Riggs-Hamilton  goes  them  a  little 
better,  for  its  service  program  concen- 
trates in  shouldering  all  the  worries  of 
veterans  with  claims  or  special  problems, 
writing  the  letters,  making  certified  copies 
of  documents  when  needed,  and  even  pay- 
ing the  postage  on  all  correspondence  for 
veterans  seeking  veteran's  benefits  to 
which  they  may  be  entitled.  Small  won- 
der that  of  thirteen  men  who  signed  up 
14  or  more  members  each  in  1948,  Service 
Officer  Notestine  led  the  list  with  180  new 
cards  solicited.  The  other  twelve  must  not 
be  overlooked,  nor  any  of  several  other 
members  who  turned  in  five  or  less  new 
or  renewal  cards.  Says  Notestine,  "Our 
Post  decided  that  it  would  grow  and  pros- 
per if  we  could  give  service  to  all  veterans 
who  were  entitled  to  any  benefits."  With 
a  county-wide  reputation  of  remarkable 
and  unselfish  service,  the  Post  could  sell 
membership  to  other  veterans. 

EPHRATA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Told  in  detail,  the  record  of  Cloister 
Post,  in  Ephrata,  Pennsylvania  would  be 
longer  than  this  entire  article.  It  is  a 
story  of  unremitting  activity  in  almost  any 
line  of  endeavor  you  might  conceive  that 
a  Legion  Post  could  logically  follow,  with 
great  emphasis  on  leadership  in  commu- 
nity affairs.  Commander  Alfred  Rettew 
believes  that  the  full  story  of  the  Post's 
activities  is  the  only  answer  to  the  mem- 
bership record.  A  five-year  membership 
history  is  as  follows:  1944—264  members; 
1945-334  members;  1946-1,113  members; 
1947-1,336  members;  1948-1,480  members. 
While  the  Legion  as  a  whole  tripled  in 
membership.  Cloister  Post  enlarged  more 
than  5:2  times. 

A  clue  to  the  Post's  activity  may  be 
found  in  this  year's  committee  appoint- 
ments. The  Post  has  forty  active  commit- 
tees working  on  veterans'  or  community 
problems.  For  those  readers  who  may  be 
interested,  the  next  paragraph  lists  the 


01. 


NEVERTHELESS  WASHINGTON  SIGNED  IT 

/  , 

do  acknowledge  the  UNITED  STATES  of  A M«E- 
RICA,  to  be  Free,  Independent  and  Sovereign  States,  and  ff 
declare  that  the  people  thereof  owe  no  allegiance  or  obedi- 
ence to  George  the  Third,  King  of  Great-Britain ;  and  I  re- 
nounce, refutp  and  abjure  any  allegiance  or  obedience  to  himj 

and  I  do  v^tv****-*-  that  I  will  to  the  utmoft  of 

my  power,   fupport,  maintain  and  defend  the  faid  United 
States,  againft  the  faid  King  George  the  Third,  his  heirs  and 
fucceffors  and  his  or  their  abettors,  affiftants  and  adherents, 
and  will  ferve  the  faid  United  States  in  the  office  of 
<^>L  Ajfcv*.    f" which  I  now  hold,  with  fidelity, 

according  to  the  beft  of  my  fkill  and  underftanding. 


NATIONAL  Alu'rIIVES 

Though  he  must  have  thought  bitterly  that  his  enemies  in  Congress  had  set  this  matter 
up  as  an  affront  to  him.  George  Washington  signed  the  document  we  reproduce,  wherein 
he  swore  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  his  country.  Nearly  three  years  before,  on  July  3,  1775, 
he  had  taken  command  of  the  armies  of  the  new  nation,  and  he  had  been  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  throughout  the  intervening  period.  When,  during  the  Gethsemane  of  the 
American  cause  in  the  Valley  Forge  winter  of  1777-1778  Congress  passed  a  law  requiring 
all  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  all  persons  holding  civil  office  under  the  Govern- 
ment to  swear  allegiance,  the  immortal  George  did  not  ask  that  he  be  made  an  exception. 
In  June  of  1778  the  British  gave  up  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  fortunes  took  an 
upswing.  However,  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  did  not  come  until  Oct.  21, 1781. 
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committees,  and  the  number  of  members 
on  each: 

Accident  Prevention  (1),  Activities 
(13),  Ambulance  (2),  Americanism  (3), 
Armistice  Day  Program  (4) ,  Athletics  (4), 
Automobiles  (9),  Auxiliary  Liaison  (1), 
Aviation  (3),  Boy  Scouts  (2),  Budget  (5), 
Child  Welfare  (1),  Community  Service 
(1),  Children's  Community  Christmas 
Party  (10),  Disabled  Veterans  (2),  Drum 
and  Bugle  Corps  (7).  Emergency  Unit 
(1),  Employment  (2),  Essay  and  Scholar- 
ship (1),  Funeral  (5),  Graves  Registra- 
tion (1),  Historian  (1),  Hospital  Enter- 
tainment (5),  Keystone  Boys  State  (1), 
Legal  Aid'  (1),  Legion  Membership  (16), 
Legion  Uniforms  (2),  Legislative  (1), 
Memorial  Day.  Permanent  (12),  Memorial 
Day,  Decorating,  Permanent  (14),  Na- 
tional and  Home  Defense  (2),  Publicity 
(3).  Radio  (2),  Resolutions  (4),  Rifle  (2), 
School  Award  Medals  (4) ,  Sick  and  Visit- 
ing (2),  Sons  of  the  Legion  (5),  World 
War  Two  Stabilization  (2) . 

One  may  note  the  absence  of  a  volunteer 
part-time  Service  Officer  and  substitution 
of  many  committees  to  handle  different 
phases  of  service  work,  which  has  now 
grown  exceedingly  complex.  The  com- 
mittees on  Ambulance,  Disabled  Veterans, 
Employment,  Hospital  Entertainment, 
Sick  and  Visiting.  Legal  Aid,  War  Two 
Stabilization  and  Emergency  Unit  serve 
functions  which  in  many  Posts  are  given 
to  one  man.  In  addition  to  these  commit- 
tees the  Post  has  a  full-time  Service 
Officer  with  a  full-time  Secretary  and 
permanent  office  space. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  Cloister 
Post  has  done  in  Ephrata.  It  rescued  the 
city  park  from  private  hands  and  recondi- 
tioned it  for  public  use  and  now  main- 
tains, under  Legion  ownership,  25  acres 
as  a  public  park.  "The  plot  now  contains 
the  Legion  Home  Club,  a  42-room  tourist 
hotel,  a  large  auditorium  for  dancing  and 
shelter  for  picnic  groups  and  family  re- 
unions, a  large  restaurant  facility,  a  soft- 
ball  diamond  equipped  for  night  games, 
playground  equipment  and  the  town's 
only  swimming  pool,  as  well  as  tennis 
courts  and  a  large  bandstand.  They  are 


owned  and  operated  for  the  community 
by  the  Post." 

The  Post  has  acquired  another  60  acres 
for  the  park  facility,  seven  acres  of  which 
have  been  developed  into  athletic  fields 
and  leased  for  99  years  to  the  Ephrata 
War  Memorial  Association.  The  Legion 
home  provides  "the  outstanding  social 
center  of  Lancaster  County."  It  provides 
"home"  facilities  for  the  Post,  its  Auxiliary, 
the  Sons  of  the  Legion,  the  Lions,  Rotary. 
Kiwanis,  Women's  Club,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  local  Game  and  Fish  Asso- 
ciation, the  county  District  Medical  As- 
sociation and  other  local  organizations.  It 
is  open  seven  days  a  week  for  Legion- 
naires and  Auxiliaries,  with  floor  shows 
and  dances  Wednesdays,  dances  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  evenings,  organ  music 
Sunday  afternoons. 

The  Post  runs  a  series  of  Sunday  eve- 
ning concerts  in  the  Legion  Park,  bring- 
ing to  the  town  in  person  outstanding 
musical  artists  and  entertainers  such  as 
National  Barn  Dance,  Tommy  Dorsey,  Ink 
Spots,  etc.  These  are  open  to  anyone  for 
a  small  admission  price. 

The  Post's  County  Ambulance  Service 
is  available  to  the  whole  northern  end 
of  Lancaster  County  24  hours  a  day. 
manned  by  Post  members.  It  is  free  to 
Post  members  and  their  families. 

In  1941  the  Post  authorized  a  parting 
gift  to  every  War  Two  serviceman  who 
left  for  military  duty,  and  except  for  one 
group  of  seven  men  who  were  accidentally 
missed  the  Legion's  representatives  saw 
every  draftee  off  at  the  station  with  a 
gift.  Later,  when  these  men  became  eli- 
gible for  membership  in  the  Legion  they 
did  not  forget.  And  the  Post  sent  to  all  its 
local  servicemen  an  introductory  card 
which  would  introduce  them  to  any 
Legion  Post  in  the  country  as  eligible  foi 
membership,  and  requested  any  Post  to 
extend  courtesies  to  Ephrata's  fighting 
youngsters. 

Commander  Rettew  says,  ". . .  With  only 
three  exceptions  all  our  Post  officials  this 
year  are  veterans  of  War  Two. .  .  .  We  find 
that  by  putting  the  boys  to  work,  keeping 
them  busy,  making  them  feel  their  re- 


sponsibilities, providing  them  with  an  at- 
tractive program  and  proper  facilities  for 
fraternization  and  social  activities  you 
will  have  an  ever-increasing  membership 
of  which  each  and  every  one  will  be 
proud.  . .  ." 

Cloister  Post  makes  money  from  many 
of  its  activities,  by  charging  small  admis- 
sions to  the  programs  it  brings  to  the 
community,  from  the  use  of  its  center  by 
other  organizations  for  meetings,  dinners, 
etc.,  by  the  operation  of  its  tourist  hotel 
and  from  other  uses  of  its  services  by  non- 
members.  Consequently  it  has  been  able 
to  keep  its  dues  low,  while  offering  its 
members  many  attractions  and  the  op- 
portunity to  take  a  leading  place  in  com- 
munity affairs  in  almost  any  direction  that 
one's  taste  might  run. 

We  have  given  above  the  highlights  of 
the  stories  submitted  by  sixteen  Posts. 
Each  Post  had  a  unique  membership  rec- 
ord for  one  reason  or  another.  We  asked 
only  one  question:  How  did  the  Post  es- 
tablish its  membership  record?  Without 
further  questions  asked  the  information 
condensed  in  this  article  was  offered  as 
the  answer.  It  might  be  well  to  conclude 
with  a  breakdown  of  various  aspects 
which  were  offered  in  explanation  of 
membership  by  these  outstanding  Posts: 

Total  Posts  reporting   16 

Posts  using  organized  personal  solicita- 
tion to  get  members  16 

Posts  mentioning  community  service  as 
a  membership  stimulus  16 

Posts  mentioning  veterans  service  as  a 
membership  stimulus  15 

Posts  mentioning  attractive  home  as 
membership  stimulus   12 

Posts  using  direct  mail  to  get  renewals 
of  membership  10 

Posts  mentioning  regular  social  func- 
tions for  members  as  a  membership 
stimulus  10 

Posts  mentioning  use  of  extensive  local 
publicity  to  get  members  10 

Posts  mentioning  division  of  member- 
ship drive  into  two  sections,  one  for 
renewals  and  another  for  new  mem- 
bers   8 

Posts  mentioning  development  of  Na- 
tional Programs  of  the  American 
Legion  as  a  membership  stimulus  ...  8 

Posts  using  contests  and  prizes  within 
Post  for  membership  work   8 

Posts  mentioning  opportunity  for  work 
in  Post  and  community  as  a  member- 
ship inducement   7 

Posts  mentioning  special  free  organizing 
dinner  for  membership  workers   7 

Posts  mentioning  use  of  membership 
forms  supplied  by  National  or  De- 
partment headquarters    6 

Posts  mentioning  Post  newsletter  or 
newspaper  as  membership  stimulus. .  5 

Posts  mentioning  entertainment  of  pro- 
spective members    4 

Posts  mentioning  use  of  teams  for  solici- 
tation of  members   4 

Posts  mentioning  "membership  contest" 
with  another  Post    4 

Posts  mentioning  an  early  winter  free 
dinner  for  new  cardholders  only  ....  4 

Posts  mentioning  low  dues  as  member- 
ship stimulus   2 

THE  END 


"Want  to  see  me  scare  the  daylights  out  of  him? 
.  .  .  This  doll  says  Daddy'" 
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be  a  b 


E^TAl  E 


PAYS  BIG!  SEND  FOR  FREE,  BIG,  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG  NOW!  No  obligation.  Graduates  report  making 
substantial  incomes.  Start  and  run  your  own  business 
quickly.  Men. women  of  all  ages,  learn  easily.  Course  covers 
Sales,  Property  Management,  Appraising,  Loans, Mortgages, 
and  related  subjects.  STUDY  AT  HOME  or  in  our  classrooms 
in  leading  cities.  Diploma  awarded.  G . I. approved.  Nationally  known. 

WEAVER  SCHOOL  OF  REAL  ESTATE  (Est.  1936) 
15  E.  Pershing  Road      Dept.  NT-3    Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Draw  Top  Pay  — No  Job  Worries 

Be  a  high-paid  auto  machinist!  Specialize 
make  more  money.  New  FREE  booklet  tell 
how  to  prepare  for  good  jobs  as  an  auto 
machinist  or  auto  mechanic.  G,  I.  Ap 
proved  School  of  Auto  Mechanics. 

FOrC-  Write  for  your  FREE 
IlLLf  booklet  today. 
AMERICAN  TRADE  SCHOOL* 
2401  McGee  Street         Kansas  City.  Mo. 


NOTE! 

In  replying  to  fhe  advertising  on  our  pages, 
do  you  mention  The  American  Legion 
Magazine? 

It's  one  way  to  prove  that  our  magazine 
is  doing  a  good  job  for  its  advertisers,  as 
well  as  its  readers. 


Learn  Profitable  Profession 
in  QO  days  at  Home 


\  Men  and  Women,  18  to  SO 

\      Many   Swedish   Massage   graduates  make 
A      $50,  $75  or  even  more  per  week.  Large 
^  ■     full  time  Incomes  from  doctors,  hospitals, 
■       sanatorlums,    clubs    or   private  practice. 

Others  make  good  money  In  spare 
v»v      a^Sk^ii       time.  You  cm  win  independence 
7       «       and  prepare  for  future  security  by 
v.A  i  -   ,  9      training  at  home  and  qualifying  for 

4         *  diploma.  Anatomy  Charts  and  32 

.   /  ,  page  Illustrated  Hook  FREE  — Now! 

The  College  of  Swedish  Massage 
Oept.  975B,  41  E.  Pearson.  Chicago  11 

Can  A  Man  My  Age  Become  A 

Hotel  Executive 

Even  Though  He  Has  No 
Previous  Hotel  Experience? 

Would  you  like  to  step  Into  a  well-paid  position  as  Hotel. 
Club.  Restaurant  or  Inn  Manager.  Purchasing  Agent. 
Social  Director,  Assistant  Manager?  Would  you  like  to  be 
able  to  look  forward  happily  to  the  future?  The  success 
of  Lewis  graduates  from  IS  to  50  PROVES  you  can  — 
though  you  have  no  experience  in  hotel  work. 

Nelson    Davis,     Newspaper  Route 
Man,  Now  Assistant  Manager,  Knew 
Nothing  About  Hotel  Work 

"I  had  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but 
hard,  monotonous  work,  long  hours,  poor 
pay.  Then  I  answered  a  Lewis  adver- 
tisement and  shortly  afterwards  en- 
rolled. Soon  after  graduation,  the  Lewis 
School  placed  me  in  a  line  Pennsylvania 
hotel.  Later  the  manager  asked  me  to 
go  to  Miami  to  take  a  similar  position. 
Now  Assistant  Manager." 

Step  Into  a  Well-Paid  Hotel  Position 

FREE    Book    Gives    Fascinating  Facts 

Our  FREE  liook.  "Your  Big  Opportunity."  explains  how 
you  can  qualify  tor  a  well-paid  position  at  home,  in 
leisure  time:  tells  how  you  are  registered  FUEE  of  extra 
cost  in  the  Lewis  National  Placment  Service;  shows  how 
you  can  be  a  Lewis  Certified  Employee  —  certified  to 
"make  good"  when  placed  in  a  position.  Mail  the  coupon 
NOW! 


Course  approved  for  Veterans'  Training. 


33: 


Lewis  Hotel  Training  School 
Room  PB-4724.  Washington  7.  D.  C. 

Send  me  the  Free  Book,  "Your  Big  Opportunity," 
without  obligation.  I  wish  to  know  how  to  qualify 
for  a  well-paid  position  at  home,  in  my  leisure  time. 


HIGH  PAY  •  SECURITY 

Whan  You 

LEARN  A  TRADE 


Get  ready  for  a  well-paid,  lifetime  job 
or  a  business  of  your  own  in  one  of 
these  FIVE  ESSENTIAL  TRADES. 
K^^&liJ  Complete  training  under  expert  in- 
structors with  practical  experience 
prepares  you  to  step  into  a  good  paying 
job  with  a  future  and  security. 
ELECTRICITY:  Basic  electricity,  Residential 
and  Industrial  Wiring  and  Appliance  Repair. 

PLUMBING:  Every  phase  —  pipe  cutting  and 
threading  to  complete  installations,  blueprint 
reading. 

AUTOMOTIVE  &  TRACTOR:  Engine  overhaul. 
Transmissions,  Carburetion,  Generator-Igni- 
tion Systems,  Tune  Up. 

DRAFTING:  College  level  training  in  general 
Machine  and  Architectural  Drafting. 

SHOE  REPAIRING:  Complete  practical  train- 
j    -^.|  ing  includes  reconditioning  and  rebuilding. 

yi/>  Wf^7    Approved  for  Veteran's  Training 


NATIONAL  TRADE  SCHOOL 

OEPT.J     •    2610  Grand    •    Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


Without  obligation  to  me  please  send  full  information 
on  the  course  checked. 

 Automotive  and  Tractor  Technician   Drafting 

 Plumbing   Electricity      „„..Shoe  Repairing 

Name..  Age  

Address  


City  

Veteran?.. 


State.. 


WORK  FOR  THE 


GOVERNMENT 


START 
AS  HIGH 
AS  $3,351  YEAR 

Veterans  Get  Special  Preference 
MEN  -  WOMEN  / 


Railway  Mail  Clerks  '     Franklin  Institute 

Postoffke  Clerks,  Carriers  / 

Storekeeper-Gougers  /  DeP*-  K  o2 

Stenographers-Typists         /  ROCHESTER  4,  N.  Y. 

Meat  Inspectors  ^    (Not  Government  Controlled) 


Many  Other  Jobs 

PREPARE  , 
IMMEDIATELY  <j 
FOR  1949  EXAMS  ^ 
Common  Eduta-  O 


Gentlemen:  Rush  to  me, 
FREE   of  charge,  list  of 
U.  S.  Government  big  pay 
jobs.    Send    FREE  40-page 
book  describing  salaries,  va- 


cations, hours,  work.  Tell  me 
how  to  qualify  for  one  of  these 
jobs. 


lion  Often  O 
Sufficient  / 

Mail  / 
Coupon  / 

TODAY  /  Name 

T^-     /        Address   Vet? 


APPROVED  FOR 
VETERANS 


WHY  THE  LARGEST? 

Enjoy  the  distinction  of  graduating 
from  the  largest  school  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  In  point  of  size,  W.  P.  H.  I. 
heads  all  other  watchmaking  schools 
in  student  enrollment,  faculty  of  in- 
structors, buildings,  working  models 
and  visual  aids,  research  facilities,  elec- 
tronic timing  equipment,  watchmaker 
lathes,  parts  cleaning  machines,  etc. 

Other  Advantages 

Veterans  graduate  with  complete  set 
of  watchmaker's  tools;  all  successful 
graduates  are  covered  by  a  $100  bonded 
guarantee  of  ability  to  prospective  em- 
ployers; the  school  provides  free  place- 
ment service  for  part-time  employment 
and  for  living  quarters  during  atten- 
dance, free  employment  service  upon 
graduation. 


City  Zone  State  

□  Check  here  if  eligible  under  G.I.  Hill  of  liiidits 


NATIONALLY  ACCREDITED 

National  Horological  Schools 
Ass'n,  United  Horological  Ass'n  of 
America,  National  Council  of  Tech- 
nical Schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Get  the  Feel  of  WATCHMAKING 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  WATCHMAKING  SCHOOL 


BE  A  "WATCHMAKER  FOR  A  DAY" 

as  our  guest:  Sit  down  at  a  watchmaker's  bench  and 
try  your  hand  at  watchmaking  .  .  .  see  if  you  like 
this  unusual,  honored  profession.  There's  no  obliga- 
tion, and  you  may  find  a  lifetime  career ! 

Watchmaking  tops  all  mechanical  professions  .  .  . 
your  skill  is  your  security  as  long  as  you  live.  You 
can  get  started  in  watchmaking  on  your  own  terms 
by  working  for  established  jewelers,  by  starting  your 
own  business  or  by  earning  extra  money  at  home. 

SEEK  THE  UNUSUAL-  As  a  Master  Watchmaker, 
you  will  be  in  a  fascinating,  well-paying  profession 
that  has  been  guarded  for  generations.  You  will  be 
in  line  to  become  your  town's  most  respected  mer- 
chant with  a  profitable  jewelry  business  of  your  own. 

Avoid  crowded  dime-a-dozen  trades.  Start  a  life- 
time of  security  and  satisfaction  in  watchmaking  .  .  . 
at  the  World's  Largest  Watchmaking  School. 

Our  big  36-page  colored  photo  book  will  give  you 
a  preview  of  this  outstanding  school  and  its  accom- 
plishments. For  your  free  copy,  write  Desk  36, 
WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  HOROLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE,  Ridge  Ave.,  Pittsburgh   12,  Pennsyl- 


LEGIONNAIRES !  Supplementing  our  own  employment 
and  housing  service,  your  Legion  maintains  a  full-time 
service  center  in  Pittsburgh.  Over  30.000  Legion  mem- 
bers will  make  Pittsburgh  your  "second  home  town." 


ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  FIRST  COMPLETELY  ILLUSTRATED  CHRONOGRAPH  COURSE 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  HOROLOGICAL  INSTITUTE,  INC. 


PARTING  SHOTS 


WHY  WORRY? 

Most  things  that  make  us 

Sigh  and  fret 
Are  things  that  haven't 

Happened  yet. 

-By  F.  G. 


Kernan 


ANTI-SOCIAL 

During  the  summer  of  1942  Keesler 
Field's  expanding  Tent  City  was  mildly 
famous  as  an  outstanding  example  of  mili- 
tary mismanagement.  It  wasn't  quite  the 
Alcatraz  of  the  South,  as  some  reporters 
suggested,  but  it  was  dreary  enough  to 
drive  some  G.I.'s  toward  relaxation. 

One  night,  well  past  the  hour  for  lights 
out,  a  soldier  in  the  tent  next  to  mine  was 
singing  happily  to  himself.  A  lieutenant, 
who  came  to  investigate  the  noise,  was 
greeted  with  a  jovial,  "Howdy,  lieutenant. 
Come  on  in  and  have  one." 

Indignantly  the  officer  snapped  around 
and  called  for  the  C.Q.  "Sergeant  Marks!" 
he  shouted.  "Come  down  to  tent  six  on 
the  double!" 

Immediately  the  social  soldier  protested. 
"No,  no,  lieutenant.  Don't  get  the  sergeant 
down  here."  He  held  a  bottle  beside  his 
ear  and  carefully  shook  it.  "Why,  there's 
barely  enough  of  this  left  for  the  two  of 
us." 

—By  Hugh  Scott 

WHEN  THE  ANGELS  SING  -  MAYBE 

A  concert,  am  I  yet  to  hear 
without  a  "music  lover"  near 
Whose  lone  applause  is  surely  reckoned 
To  sound  'twixt  movements,  first  and 
second? 

I  wouldn't  mind  these  broken  hushes 
Except  that  I'm  the  one  who  blushes. 

—By  Elizabeth  Sawyer 


STRONG  MAN 

Two  privates  had  just  enjoyed  a  large 
fruit  cake  from  home,  when  one  began  to 
groan,  doubling  himself  up  and  straight- 
ening out  again.  "What's  the  matter, 
Hank?"  asked  his  buddy. 

The  sufferer  groaned:  "That  cake  I  ate. 
I  think  Ma  forgot  to  shell  the  nuts  in  it." 

His  buddy  looked  surprised.  "Lordy," 
he  said,  "and  can  you  crack  'em  by  just 
bending?" 

—By  Albert  Kelly 

PROOF  POSITIVE 

I'm  a  man,  not  a  mouse,  and  I  know  it 
full  well 
Because  of  the  stuff  I  am  made  of! 
( And  also  because  at  our  house  Mr.  Mouse 
Is  the  one  that  my  wife  is  afraid  of!) 

—By  S.  Omar  Barker 

HOW  LONG  AGO? 

Old  timer:  One  who  can  remember 
when  the  government  was  criticized  for 
giving  away  free  seeds. 

—By  William  M.  Stephens,  Jr. 

ANYTHING  TO  PLEASE 

A  Philadelphia  matron  was  forced  by 
circumstances  to  employ  a  raw,  untrained 
maid.  But  the  girl  seemed  very  anxious 
to  please.  She  listened  attentively  to  a 
long  list  of  instructions,  which  included 
the  rule  that  she  was  to  take  her  mistress 


a  glass  of  milk  every  morning  at  exactly 
11:15. 

The  first  day,  she  carried  in  the  milk 
with  the  glass  clutched  in  both  hands.  Her 
employer  administered  a  scolding,  and 
ordered  that  she  should  thereafter  bring 
it  on  a  tray. 

The  next  morning  promptly  at  11: 15,  the 
girl  appeared  before  her  mistress  gingerly 
balancing  a  tray  full  of  milk.  "I  forgot  to 
ask  you,  ma'am,"  she  apologized,  "do  I 
bring  a  spoon  with  this,  or  do  you  lap  it 
up?" 

—By  Wesley  Garfield 
ANGLE 

The  woman  who  makes  a  successful  match 
Is  inclined  to  brag  about  her  catch, 
But  not  a  word  does  she  ever  say 
About  the  fish  that  got  away! 

—By  Thomas  Usk 

CRIME  DOES  NOT  PAY! 

The  superintendent  of  a  small-town 
school  was  approached  by  one  of  the 
second-grade  pupils  at  recess  time.  He 
recognized  her  to  be  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  local  ministers. 

"Professor,"  the  tot  began,  "Bobby  said 
a  bad  word  to  me  out  on  the  playground." 

"Well,  we'll  see  about  that!"  promised 
the  superintendent.  "What  did  he  say?" 

"My  daddy  doesn't  let  me  use  such  lan- 
guage," the  child  replied,  with  a  toss  of 
her  head.  "But  if  you'll  say  all  the  naughty 
words  you  know,  I'll  stop  you  when  you 
come  to  it." 

—By  Webb  B.  Garrison 

HANG  IT  ALL 

With  modern  painting  so  grotesque, 
True  art  has  suffered  tainting; 
It  prompts  the  viewer  to  wish  that  they 
Hanged  the  painter  instead  of  the 
painting. 

—By  Sidney  R.  Baron 

THE  REAL  TEST 

As  the  couple  on  their  honeymoon  stood 
on  a  cliff  overlooking  the  ocean,  she  grew 
very  romantic. 

"Darling,"  she  murmured,  "when  did 
you  first  know  that  you  loved  me?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  groom  tenderly, 
"when  I  first  began  to  get  mad  when 
people  said  you  were  brainless  and  un- 
attractive." 

—By  Dan  Bennett 

FLATTERY 

I  never  shun  flattery— 

In  fact,  I  abet  it; 
I  kyiow  it's  untrue 

But  I'm  happy  to  get  it. 

—By  Philip  Lazarus 

OUCH! 

In  disciplining  children,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  start  at  the  bottom. 

—By  Richard  Armour 

IMAGES  -  HIS  -  HERS 

"You  are  pretty  as  a  picture," 
Has  delightful  connotation. 

Since  she  cannot  make  an  X-ray 
Of  his  mental  observation. 

—By  Ruth  Christiansen 
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popular ...  none  more  SURE...tlian  Se  a^ram  s  7  Crown.  Each  year  more 
millions  agree  that  this  is  the  right  way  to  make  drinks  taste  great! 


zfoy  Seagram's  $ure.../^^^^ 

SEAGRAM'S  7  CROWN.  BLENDED  WHISKEY.  86.8  proof.  65%  grain  neutral  spirits,  seagram- distillers  corporation,  Chrysler  building,  new  york 


Prove 

CAMEL  MILDNESS 

IN  YOUR  "T-ZONE"! 


Make  the  camel  30-day 

MILDNESS  TEST  in  your  "T- 
Zone."  Smoke  Camels,  and  only 
Camels,  for  30  days.  Let  YOUR 
OWN  TASTE  be  the  judge  of  the 
rich,  full-bodied  flavor  you  get  from 
Camels.  Let  YOUR  OWN  THROAT 
report  to  you  on  just  how  mild 
Camels  are! 

IN  A  RECENT  TEST,  hundreds  of 
men  and  women,  from  coast  to 
coast,  smoked  Camels  for  30  days 
—  an  average  of  1  to  2  packs  a  day. 
Each  week,  their  throats  were  ex- 
amined by  noted  throat  specialists. 
After  a  total  of  2470  thorough  ex- 
aminations, these  doctors  reported 

NO  THROAT 

IRRITATION 

due  to  smoh'ng 

CAMELS! 


MORE  DOCTORS 
SMOKE  CAMELS  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  CIGARETTE 

Doctors  smoke  for  pleasure,  too!  And 
when  three  leading  independent  re- 
search organizations  asked  113,597 
doctors  what  cigarette  they  smoked, 
the  brand  named  most  was  Camel! 


